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PREFACE. 


The  very  extraordinary  success  of  the  Author^s 
^  Random  Recollections  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons,"  has  led  to  the  production  of  the  pre- 
sent volumes.  If  they  only  meet  with  a  recep- 
tion haKas  favourable  as  his  two  previous  works, 
he  will  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied.  The 
preparation  of  "The  Great  Metropolis*'  has  been 
attended  with  much  labour,  as  almost  every 
statement  in  it  is  the  result  of  personal  inquiry 
or  personal  observation.  In  his  anxiety  to  pro- 
cure correct  information  on  the  various  subjects 
he  has  treated,  the  Author  has,  in  several  in- 
stances, visited  places,  and  mixed  with  classes 
of  men,  before  unknown  to  him.  It  is  possible 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  care  to  be  accurate 
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in  hi.  fiu^  some  errors  may  have  crept  into  the 
work ;  but  he  is  confident  that  these  are  few 
and  unimportant 

He  trusts  that  what  he  has  said  about  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press,  will  be  found  to 
be  characterised  by  a  spirit  of  perfect  fairness. 
To  write  in  that  spirit  has,  he  can  say  with 
truth,  been  his  anxious  desire.  His  chief  object^ 
in  that  part  of  the  work,  has  been  to  point  out 
what  appears  to  tiim  the  peculiar  excellencies  of 
flie  various  journals. 

l^tmdon^  Odober,  1836. 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERISTIC& 

Size  of  the  metropolis — ^Number  of  its  inhabitants— 
Its  appearance — Crowded  state  of  the  leading  tho- 
roughfares— The  little  interest  felt  in  each  other's 
affairs  by  the  iohabitants-^Is-  a  little  world  in  it. 
self—Appearance  of  the  streets  at  different  times —  , 

Fashionable    districts — Changes  in  this  respect—  V^ 

Often  changes  its  inhabitants — Supposed  yiew  of  the 
metropolis  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's — Difference 
in  its  appearance  in  different  places — Is  the  metro- 
polis of  the  civilised  world* 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  person  on  his 
Tisiting  London,  for  the  first  time,  is  its  amawBg 
extent  In  walking  through  its  streets  he  fiin- 
cies  himself  in  a  Tast  world  of  houses^  oat  «f 
which  there  is  no  esci^ing.    Let  a  stranger  be 
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placed  in  the  centre  of  the  metropollB,  and  take 
what  direction  he  will,  he  cannot  fail,  from  the 
distance  he  will  havp  to  walk  before  he  reaches 
the   outskirts,   to  be  struck  with   amazement 
at  its  enormous  extent;  but  if  he  starts  from 
Hyde-park  Comer  and  proceeds  towards  Poplar, 
even  should  he  take  the  most  direct  way, — ^which 
is   through   Oxfordystreet,   Holbom,   Newgate- 
street,  Cheapside,   Comhill,  Leadenhall-street, 
Whitechapel,  and  the  Commercial-road, — he  will 
feel-  himself  quite  wearied  with  the  journey  he 
has  performed,  and  will  be  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment  at  the  size,  of  the  place,  long  before 
he  has  reached  his  destination.     The  distance 
from  Hyde-park  Corner  to  Poplar,  by  the  most 
<lirect  road,  is  nearly  eight  miles.     To  walk  over 
such  an  extent  of  ground  antigist  the  everlasting 
jostling  and  interruptions  which  one  has  to  en- 
counter in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  Lon- 
don, is  no  easy  task.     Those  who  have  once 
achieved  such  a  pedestrian  feat,  will  feel  no  dis- 
position to  repeat  it.     But  it  is  not  in  its  length 
only  that  London  is  a  place  of  v^st  magnitude: 
it  is  proportionately  broad.     In  some  parts  its 
breadth  is  upwards  of  five  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  is  Httle  short  of  four  miles.     Its  eirctun- 
ference  in  1890  was  estimated  at  thirty  miles. 
Taking  into  account  the  great  additions  which 
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have  since  beea  made  to  its  sabwbsy  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  its  drcumference  now  is  not 
less  than  thirty-five  miles*  Hie  area  o  the 
metropolis  is  calculated  to  exceed  14^000  square 
acres.  It  is  divided  into  no  fewer  than  153  pa» 
rishesb  The  oompoted  number  of  its  streets^ 
lanes,  rows,  alleys,  courts,  &c.  is  about  10,000 
and  it  boasts  of  upwards  of  eighty  squares.  It 
is  impossible  to  teU  with  any  certainty  the  num- 
ber of  houses  contained  in  London ;  but  the 
most  moderate  calculation  which  has  been  made 
represents  it  as  above  250,000.  The  popula- 
tion is  at  least  2,000,000. 

By  the  c^psus  of  1831)  the  population  of 
London  was  given  at  1,646,288,.  as  divided  into 
the  following  districts : — 


City  within  the  Walls 

55,778 

City  without  the  walls 

66,815 

City  of  Westmhister        •          .        • 

202,891 

Borough  of  Southwark 

77,796 

Out  parish^  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 

641,058 

Parishes  not  in  the  bills  of  mortality  . 

293,567 

Other  places  not  within  the  new  jud^* 

cial  circle  '       .         .        •        • 

308,389 

Total 

1,646,288 

1 

\  2 

4  GEM&RAL  dilAttACTEltlfimCS. 

This  Mfras  Ae  popidatibn  of  the  metropolis  in 
1831,  and  as  from  18©i  up  to  1801,  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  st  the  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent  every  ten  years,  I  am  qmte  justified  in  as- 
sruning  that  during  the  last  live  years  it  has  in- 
creased ten  per  cent,  which  would  give,  as  near 
as  can  be,  a  population  at  the  present  moment 
of  no  less  than  2,000,00a. 

The  population  of  &e  metropolis  has  nearly 
doubled  itself  wilhin  the  last  half-century.  To 
fiimish  th6  necessary  accommodation  for  this 
rapid  increase  in  the  population,  a  great  num- 
ber of  new  houses  are  being  constantly  built* 
In  the  year  1830,  it  was  eistimated  that  no 
fewer  than  2,000  new  houses  were  added  to 
the  alreiady  overgrown  metropolis.  As  to  the 
wealth  of  London,  there  exist  no  data  for  com- 
ing to  a  positive  conclusion;  but  a  conjecture 
imay  be  made  on  the  subject  when  I  mention 
that  the  yearly  rental  exceeds  £7,000,000. 

The  houses  in  London  are  almost  all  built  of 
bricks  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  only  except- 
tioiB  are  the  churches,  and  some  other  of  the 
principal  public  edifices,  which  are  buik  of  Feri/- 
land  and  other  stones  Grenerally  speaking,  the 
houses  are  plainly  built :  no  attempt  is  made  at 
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ornamenting  the  exterior;  neitfaer  are  they,  vith 
few  exceptions,  commodious.  The  height  does 
uot  usually  exceed  three  or  four  stories,  and  the 
rooms  are  moedj  small  The  walls  are  remark- 
able for  their  thinness  compared  with  those  of 
the  houses  in  most  country  towns.  One  cannot 
help  wondering  that  with  such  slender  walls  the 
houses  should  last^  as  they  often  do,  for  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years. 

The  exterior  of  the  houses  in  London  inra- 
riably  disappoints  those  who  visit  it  for  the  first 
time.  With  the  mere  appearance  of  the  place, 
people  in  the  country  always  associate  something 
that  is  beautiful  and  magnificent ;  and  when  the 
stranger  sees  it  he  can  scarcely  credit  the  evi- 
dence  of  his  eyes.  Nothing  certainly  could  be 
more  plain  and  heavy  in  appearance  than  the  in- 
finite majority  of  the  houses.  The  principal  ex- 
ceptions are  some  modem  erections  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Charing  Cross,  on  the  north  side  of 
St  James's  Park,  Regent*  s-street,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Regent's  Park.  The  only  street 
which  has  the  least  pretension  to  taste  or  beauty, 
is  Regent-street  The  exterior  of  its  houses 
exhibits,  by  means  of  a  certain  oement,  a 
very  excellent  imitation  of  freestone.  Most 
of  the  public  buUdings,   however,   are  hand- 
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some  and  majestic,  and  are  chiefly  formed  of 
granite. 

But  though  the  exterior  of  the  houses  in  Lon- 
don has  nothing  attractive,  the  interior  in  many 
instances  exhibits  great  splendour ;  while  most 
of  the  shops  in  the  leading  streets  are  done  up 
in  a  style  of  elegance,  far  surpassing  anytMng 
of  which  a  person  from  the  country  could  have 
any  previous  idea.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
the  splendour  of  London  shops  exceeds  that  of 
the  most  magnificent  apartments  in  the  man- 
sions of  our  nobility. 

In  proceeding  along  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
the  metropolis,  the  stranger  is  astonished  at  the 
vast  crowds  of  people  he  meets.  Whichever  side  of 
the  street  he  is  on,  or  in  whatever  direction  he 
looks,  he  sees  nothing  on  the  pavement  but  a  dense 
taass  of  human  beings,  not  stationary  or  inactive, 
but  all  proceeding  on  their  respective  errands  with 
as  much  expedition  as  the  crowded  state  of  the 
thoroughfare  will  allow.  In  fact,  even  when 
one  has  nothing  to  hurry  him,  it  is  so  much  the 
custom  to  walk  at  a  quick  pace  in  the  crowded 
parts  of  town,  that  he  appears  to  be  in  as  great 
haste  as  if  he  had  just  received  intelUgence  of 
his  house  being  on  fire.     In  such  places  as  Lud- 
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gate-hill,  Newgate-street,  or  Cheapside,  you 
hardly  ever  encounter  a  loiterer.  You  may  be 
stopped  in  your  progress  by  coming  in  collision 
with  some  one  who  is  going  in  as  great  a  hurry 
as  yourself  in  the  opposite  direction;  but  you 
have  hardly  ever  to  push  any  one  aside  to  let 
you  pass,  who  is  proceeding  in  the  same  route. 
Indeed,  the  great  point  in  dispute,  amidst  the 
hosts  of  pedestrians  who  throng  the  pavements, 
is  who  can  thread  his  way  through  the  advancing 
crowds  he  has  to  encounter  with  the  greatest 
alacrity.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  when  in  Lon- 
don, in  1832,  observed  in  his  own  peculiar  but 
felicitous  style,  ^^  that  all  the  folks  he  saw  in  the 
principal  streets,  seemed  to  be  in  as  great  a 
hurry  as  if  Death  himself  had  been  following 
hard  at  their  heels.'' 

Of  the  crowded  state  of  the  leading  streets  of 
the  metropolis,  some  idea  may  be  formed  when 
I  mention  that  a  few  years  ago  the  niunber  of 
persons  who  crossed  London  Bridge  in  one  day 
was  counted,  and  found  to  be  very  nearly  90,000* 
As  Cheapside  is  a  much  more  crowded  tho- 
rough&re  than  London  Bridge,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  number  of  persons  who  pass 
along  it  every  day  is  not  much  under  100,000. 

Then   there   is   the  middle   of   the  leading 
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streets :  they  are  so  crowded  with  cabri<det8^ 
hackney-coaches,  omnibuses,  &c«  all  driving  at 
as  fiirious  a  rate  as  if  on  fp.  unfrequented  tiuiH 
pike  road,  that  you  have  sometimes  to  wait  a 
considerable  period  before  you  can  venture  to 
cross  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  then  only 
by  making  the  greatest  possible  haste.  It  i» 
really  surprising  that  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  these  vehicles  drive  along  the  streets,  so 
few  accidents  should  occur.  The  stranger  fan- 
cies every  moment  that  some  one  will  be  run 
over,  or  that  some  serious  accident  will  take 
place  from  their  coming  in  collision.  The 
circumstance  of  so  few  accidents  occurring,  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  remarkable  dexterity  of 
the  drivers.  They  will  often  drive  at  the  most 
rapid  pace  through  an  open  space  of  no  greater 
breadth  than  allows  their  own  vehicles  two  or 
three  inches  on  either  side.  But  the  skill  with 
which  they  thread  their  way  through  the  mazes 
of  other  vehicles  they  find  obstructing  their 
progress,  is  still  more  surprising.  Even  the 
omnibuses,  the  most  clumsy  and  least  manage- 
able of  all  the  vehicles  which  crowd  our  streets, 
are  often  driven  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  at  as 
rapid  a  pace  as  the  horses  can  accomplish,  with- 
out the  slightest  accident  occurring.    The  num- 
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ber  oi  cabriolets^  or  cabs^  as,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  they  are  usually  called,  constantly  pty- 
ing  in  the  streets  of  London,  is  about  1,200; 
that  of  hackney-coaches  about  600;  and  of  om* 
nibuses  about  400.  When  to  these  are  added 
the  carriages,  gentlemen^s  cabridets^  carts,  wa» 
gons,  and  other  vehicles,  at  all  times  on  the 
streets,  some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  businesp 
and  bustle  which  characterise  the  leading  (ho^ 
roughfiares  oi  the  metropolis. 

But  though  the  principal  streets  ol  IxMftdon 
are  dius  constantly  crowded  both  by  pedeafxieiis 
and  v^cles  of  every  description,  th^e  are  streeto 
in  the  more  retired  parts  of  town,  in  which  thoB 
is  as  little  bustle,  or  s^pearance  of  business,  as 
if  die  houses  on  dlher  ade  were  untenanted. 
One  may,  for  examj^e,  enter  Gower-street,  and 
look  nearly  a  mile  before  him,  without  seeing 
above  three  or  four  individuals.  The  persona 
who  reside  in  this,  and  other  similar  streets^ 
may  be  said  to  live  almost  as  much  in  solitude, 
while  at  h<»n^  as  if  the  **  lime  idbabitants  tot 
some  desert  isle  !"  Nothing  can  be  mjpre  sdn^ 
bre  or  dull  than  the  appearance  of  snch  streets. 
TWe  is  nothing  to  relieye  the  eye.  If  jbou 
'Walk  on  .an  unfrequented  road,  you  have  some 
variety  ctf  scenery  to  ^ease  the  eye  asid  diveit 

B  5 
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the  mind :  here  all  is  monotony,  and  that,  too, 
of  the  least  attractive  kind. 
•  There  is  no  place  in  which  the  injunction, 
**  Mind  your  own  business,"  is  so  scrupulously 
attended  to  as  in  London.  There  is  none  of 
that  prying  into  a  neighbour's  affairs,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  all  small  towns.  In 
fycty  there  is  no  such  thing  as  neighbours  in 
liondon, — ^in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word. 
You  may  live  for  half  a  century  in  one  house, 
without  knowing  the  name  of  the  person  who 
lives  next  door :  it  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  you 
may  not  even  know  him  by  sight  So  intent  is 
every  one  on  his  own  business,  and  so  little  in- 
terested in  that  of  others,  that  you  may,  if  you 
please,  walk  on  all  fours  in  the  public  streets, 
without  any  one  staying  to  bestow  a  look  on 
you.  The  Irishman  in  America,  who  stood  in 
an  inverted  position  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  read  a  sign-board  turned  upside  down, 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  had  the  circum- 
stance occurred  in  London,  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  single  passer-by. 
.  People  in  the  country  have,  almost  without 
exception,  an  impression  that  one  cannot  walk 
the  streets  of  London  without  personal  danger. 
Here  could  not  be  a  more  erroneous  notion* 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  town  in  the  world  where 
the  safety  of  the  subject  is  greater  than  in 
the  metropolis  of  England  You  may  walk  at 
any  hour,  in  any  part  of  London,  without  the 
least  danger  of  any  outrage  being  offered  to  you. 
Property  is,  also,  equally  secure:  hpuses  are, 
perhaps,  legs  frequently  broken  into  in  Londcm 
than  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom,  conndering 
the  comparadye  population.  Whatever  rob* 
beries  of  property  take  place  in  houses,  are,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  committed  either  by 
the  servants  themselves,  or  with  their  connivance. 
The  great  security  which  both  person  and  pro- 
perty  enjoy  in  the  metropolis  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  welt-regulated  system  of  police 
which  is  established  in  it 

Another  erroneous  impreMdon  which  is  felt 
in  the  coimtry  regarding  London,  b  that  it  is  an 
unhealthy  place.  Hie  &ct  is  quite  the  reverse* 
It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Great  Britain, 
and  is  by  far  the  healthiest  metropolis  in  the 
world  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  are  par* 
ticular  districts  in  it^  wluch,  from  their  low,  con- 
fined situation,  are  very  unhealthy;  but  these 
are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
London,  as  the  bills  ol  mortality  and  the  hum- 
W  of  invalids  show,  is  a  place  of  greal;  salubrity. 
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Various  causes  are  assigned  for  this.  Among 
these  are  its  grayelly  and  clayey  site,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  river  Thames  nmning  through 
it,  and  the  width  and  cleanness  of  most  of  its 
streets. 

The  annual  number  of  deaths  in  London  is, 
in  round  numbers^  30,000.  Dr.  Clark,  in  his 
late  tt*eatise  on  consumption,^~o'incomparably  the 
best  work  which  has  ever  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject,— says,  that  taking  the  aggregate  population 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  fourth  part  of 
those  who  die  from  natural  causes,  are  carried 
off  bjr  Consumption.  From  some  statements  I 
have  seen  ot  the  varioiK  causes  of  death  in  the 
meisropolis^  it  would  appear  that  fully  this  pro- 
portion of  persons  die  ot  consumption.  From 
this  £act  it  appears  that  this  disease  is  makiner 
alanning  pr^botfi  in  the  metropolis  and  if 
the  country ;  for  in  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  time  it  was 
calculated,  that  out  of  eveiy  ten  persons  who 
died  in  London,  only  one  was  earned  off  by 
consumption*  The  yearly  number  of  births  in 
the  metropolis  exceeds  that  of  tbe  deaths  by 
2,000  or  3,000.    . 

The  metropolis,,  as  every  one  k]i0m,  has  its 
fashionable  and  ini£BUBhioniible  districts.  The 
fashionable  dislrietsjffe  in  the  west  end,  wfaieh 
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may  be  said  to  commence  at  Gharing  Cross, 
Leicester  Square,  and  proceed  westward  to 
Hyde  Park,  and  northward  to  the  Regent's 
Park.  The  districts  eastward  of  Charing  Cross, 
Leicester  Square,  &c.,  are  all  etodidered  un- 
fashionable, being  chiefly  the  place  of  residence 
of  men  engaged  in  business,  who  either 'are  not 
able,  or  are  unwilling,  to  lire  in  the  same  spleiif- 
dour  as  those  in  the  west  end. 

It  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  locality  of  &shion  as  well  as 
in  everything  else.  A  century  has  not  elapsed 
since  the  neighbourhoods  of  Lincoln's-inn  Fields, 
Coyent  Garden,  Soho,  &c.,  were  considered  the 
most  fashionable  parts  of  London.  It  will  sur- 
prise the  modem  pedestrian  through  London, 
when  he  is  informed  that  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  houses  in  Berwick-street,  Greek- 
street,  &C.  which  are  now  severally  inhabited  by 
perhaps  three  or  four  different  families,  all  in 
humble  circumstances,  were  the  town  resi- 
dences of  the  first  nobility  in  the  land.  From 
the  parts  of  the  town  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned the  tide  of  fashion  set  ii|  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection, in  which  it  continued  to  flow  until  a 
few  years  ago^  when  it  advanced  rapidly  towards 
Regent's  Park.  The  streets,  also,  most  celebrated 
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for  the  "  shopping"  of  the  aristocracy,  have  un- 
dergone a  change.  Forty  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  Tavistock-street,  Covent  Garden,  was  the 
most  distinguished  in  London  for  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  articles  which  were  there  sold 
to  the  nobility.  An  aged  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned^t<2  me  that  he  recollects  quite  well  seeing 
it  daily  crowded  with  the  carriages  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  that  times  without  nimiber  has  he 
known  £500  worth  of  articles  disposed  o^  by  one 
shop,  in  the  course  of  one  forenooib  Now  it  is 
comparatively  deserted:  the  sight  of  a  carriage  in 
it  is  quite  a  novelty.  It  was  supplanted  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  fashionables  by  Bond-street, 
which  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  exclusive  dis- 
tinction of  being  resorted  to  by  them.  Of  late 
years  it,  in  its  turn,  has  lost  caste:  Regent's-street 
has  been  a  formidable  rival  to  it,  and  threatens 
to  distance  it  still  further. 

London  may  be  said  to  be  a  little  world  in 
itself.  Everything  you  want  can  be  there  pro- 
cured, provided  you  have  the  means,  on  an  in- 
credibly short  notice.  There  are  men  of  all 
countries  and  climes  in  it  You  meet  with 
every  variety  of  human  opinion  and  human  cha- 
racter  within  its  vast  circumference.  There  is 
no  other  metropolis  in  the  world  which  can,  in 
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this  respect,  be  compared  with  it  It  is  com- 
puted that  there  are,  on  an  average,  120,000 
strangers  at  all  times,  staying  only  for  a  few 
days,  in  London.  The  number  of  Scotchmen 
supposed  to  be  in  London,  is  130,000,  being 
within  a  few  thousands  of  the  population  of 
Edinburgh.  The  number  of  Irishmen  is  com- 
puted at  200,000,  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
population  of  Dublin.  The  number  of  French- 
men in  the  metropolis  is  calculated  to  be  about 
30,000. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  appearance  of  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  with  their  appearance  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  At  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, there  is  not  a  sound  to  be  heard,  except 
when  the  silence  is  broken  by  the  feeble  voice 
of  the  worn-out  drowsy  watchman  calling  the 
hour.*  An  is  hushed^  as  if  the  silence  of  death 
reigned  throughout.  Nor  is  there  anything  to 
attract  the  eye,  except  a  few  cabs  and  hackney- 
coaches,  stationed  here  and  there  in  the  streets, 
with  the  horses  and  drivers  equally  dispirited 
&om  sheer  exhaustion.    In  seven  or  eight  hours 

*  And  even  this  is  only  to  be  heard  in  the  City.    In 
tbe  suburbs^  the  police  do  not  now  call  the  hour. 
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afterwards,  the  pavemeats  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares are  densely  crowded  with  human  beings^ 
all  busy  and  bustlings  while  the  street  presents 
to  the  eye  so  vast  a  number  of  carriages,  coaches, 
cabriolets,  carts,  wagons^  &C.9  that  you  are 
astonished  how  the  drivers  manage  to  move 
them  a  step.  To  the  stranger's  ears,  the  loud 
and  everlasting  rattling  of  the  countless  vehicles 
which  ply  in  the  streets  of  London,  is  an  in« 
tolerable  annoyance.  Conversation  with  a  friend 
with  whom  one  chances  to  meet  in  mid-day  in 
the  leading  streets  of  London,  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  one  cannot  hear  a  word  the 
other  says.  Both  voices,  no  matter  how  ^nto- 
rian,  are  completely  drowned  by  the  loud  and 
unintermitting  clatter  caused  by  the  wheels  of 
the  various  vehicles  whic^  crowd  the  great  tho- 
roughfares. 

I  have  often  been  struck  with  tlie  circum- 
stance of  meeting  with  so  few  persons,  comparan 
tiyely^  ^o  were  bom  in  the  metropolis*  Tak^ 
any  fifty  grown-up  individuals  with  whom  yoij| 
happenL  to  be  in  company,  and  the  probability  ia 
you  will  not  find  more  than  one  or  two  who  first 
drew  their  breath  in  London.  So  very  few  is 
the  number  of  tbofte  bonpi  iu  llie  metropolian 
compared  with  those  who  have  oomeirQm  ^ome 
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other  part  of  tb6  world  to  settle  in  it»  that  if  two 
p^sons  chance  to  he  speaking  about  a  third,  the 
one  is  sure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  ask  the 
other  what  part  of  the  country  he  eemes  from, 
proyided  he  supposes  his  friend  can  furnish  him 
with  the  desired  information. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  which 
so  frequently  changes  its  inhabitants  as  London. 
They  are  constantly  shifting.  It  is  computed 
that,  on  aa  ayerage,  20,000  people  enter  it 
daily,  while  nearly  an  equal  number  depart  from 
it.  It  is  like  a  great  yortex,  drawing  persons 
from  ail  parts  of  the  world  into  it,  and,  after 
whirling  them  sibout  a  short  time,  again  throw- 
ing them  out.  One  large  class  of  persons  come 
to  it  on  business^  and  when  that  is  done,  return 
to  the  country.  Others  come  in  quest  of  em- 
ployment^ and,  not  beii^  successful  in  the 
search,  quit  it  for  some  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom or  of  the  world.  A  third  dass  yisit  the 
metropolis  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  and  probably 
remain  in  it  as  long  as  their  money  lasts,  which 
few  men  of  pleasure  find  to  be  any  yery  lengthened 
period,  and  then  return  home,  to  lament  their 
folly,  with  the  addition,  it  maybe,  of  a  shattered 
frame  to  an  empty  pocket ;  while  there  is  a  yery 
large  class  of  persons  who  come  to  it  from  eyery 
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part  of  the  country  on  their  way  to  the  vanous 
quarters  of  the  globe,  because  it  has  facilities 
peculiar  to  itself,  for  starting  to  every  spot 
of  the  habitable  world.  Supposing  a  person 
were  to  walk  up  and  down  Cheapside  for  a 
whole  day,  and  it  were  possible  for  him  to  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  every  human  fece  he  saw,  he  would  be  sur- 
prised, on  repeating  the  task  a  month  after- 
wards, at  the  vast  disproportion  of  tixe  persons 
he  had  seen  before  and  those  who  now  passed 
him  for  the  first  time. 

Two  acquaintances  may  be  in  London  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  without  ever  meeting 
together  by  accident  in  the  streets.  I  myself 
know  persons  who  in  their  school-boy  days  in 
the  country  were  bosom  companions,  who  have 
been  twenty  years  in  town  without  once  crossing 
each  other's  path. 

Xerxes  wept  when  he  surveyed  his  fine 
army  of  a  million  of  men  from  an  eminence,  at 
the  thought  that  in  a  hundred  years  afterwards 
not  one  of  the  soldiers  who  stood  vigorous  and 
healthy  before  him  would  be  alive.  The  theme 
was  a  fitting  one  on  which  to  moralize,  and  the 
tears  of  that  great  general  were  natural  and 
oommendable  on  the  occasion.     I  have  often 
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thought  what  must  be  the  emotions  of  a  man, 
whose  feelings  led  him  to  sympathize  with  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  who  had  been 
taught  to  look  on  his  fellow-creatures  with  the 
eye  of  a  Christian,  were  he  to  station  himself  on 
the  top  of  St  PauPs,  which  is  480  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  metropolis,  and  look 
down  on  the  houses  and  streets  within  a  drcle 
of  five  miles.  The  painful  and  humiliating 
thought  would  intrude  itself  on  his  mind,  that 
in  those  houses  and  streets  there  were  no  fewer 
than  two  millions  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  yet 
that  of  this  vast  number,  though  now  as  busy  and 
bustling  as  if  this  world  were  to  be  their  eternal 
home,  there  will  not,  in  all  probability,  ere  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  be  one  solitary  individual  whose 
body  is  not  mouldering  in  the  dust.  London 
will  no  iiU>ubt  be  as  populous  then  as  now ;  but 
its  inhabitants  will  be  a  race  who  have  not  as 
yet  any  **  local  habitation  or  a  name  ;**  who  have 
not,  indeed,  even  an  existence. 

Standing  on  the  central  elevation  of  the  top 
of  St  PauTs,  there  are  other  thoughts  that 
would  crowd  on  the  mind  of  the  moralist  He 
would  think  of  the  great  difference  there  is  in 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  vast  as- 
semblage of  people  residing  within  the  space 
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which  bi0  eye  could  so  easily  take  kit  In  one 
p]ace>  he  would  see  the  abode  of  aboundiz^  afflo* 
ence»  sq[)lendpur9  aiid  luxury;  manpther^  thebaU.'- 
tation  of  poverty,,  destitutiox]^  and  wretcheduessa 
in  all  their  most  afflieting  forms.  That  is  a 
bouse  which  is  l^e  seat  of  all  that  is  virtuoua 
under  heavea ;  this  is  inhabited  by  persons  who 
are  capable  of  every  crime  which  man  can  com- 
mit, and-  \iiiose  lives  have  uniformly  exhibited 
the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
the  supreme  Being  and  the  interests  of  society. 
But  on  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
metropolis,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to 
speak  at  some  length. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  external  ap^ 
pearance  of  different  parts  of  London,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  persons  you  meet  with  in  the 
streets.  At  the  West-end,  you  see  fine  houses 
wherever  you  turn  your  eyes;  at  St  Giles, 
George's-in-the^elds,  &c.,  and  in  the  various 
parts  at  the  East-end,  you  see  all  the  outward 
appearances  of  poverty.  Go  to  Hyde-park, 
Regenf  s-park,  and  the  other  fashionable  parts 
of  town,  and  you  perceive  an  aristocratic  air  in 
the  very  persons  you  encounter  in  the  streets* 
You  not  only  see  splendid  equipages  in  every 
direction,  but  the  pedestrians  also  partake  of  the 
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^  genfifity^  of  the  district  of  the  town.  £freii 
tbe  servants  in  Uyery  who  there  cross  jtmt  pilli» 
walk  so  stifly  and  primly,  and  hsve  sack  m 
appearance  of  seK^sDnseqnence,  that  one  is  in 
danger  of  taking  off  Ins  hat  to  tfiem  before  he 
has  lime  to  think  what  he  is  about  Nt^,  the 
very  horses  seem  to  partake  of  the  aristocratic 
bearing  of  those  to  whom  they  belong.  Go, 
again,  into  the  districts  of  the  town  which  are 
chiefly  the  abode  of  the  working  chisses,  and 
you  see  at  once  a  difference  not  only  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  houses,  but  in  that  of 
the  persons  you  casually  meet  in  the  streets.  It 
is  curious  to  contemplate  the  effect  which  wealth 
thus  has  even  on  one's  walking  in  the  streets,  and 
on  the  personal  deportment  of  mankind. 

London  is  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Great 
Britam,  but  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be 
the  metropolis  of  the  world.  It  is  the  great 
centre  of  ciidlization.  Here  are  congregated 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
science,  and  art  Its  moral  and  political  influ- 
ence is  felt  and  admitted  to  the  extremities  of 
the  dvilised  world.  It  yearly  thrusts  forth  i^ 
thousands  of  missionaries  to  every  section  of 
the  globe,  to  advance  the  great  cause  of  religious^ 
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mtellectual,  and  social  regeneratioiu  Some  go 
out  professedly  oa  tiiis  errand  of  mercy;  others 
visit  the  remoter  parts  of  the  earth,  for  purposes 
of  trade  and  commerce,  but  contribute  essen- 
tially to  promote  the  cause  of  moral  and  social 
amelioration  by  their  exemplary  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  THEATRES. 

General  Remarks — King's  Theatre— Drury  Lane — Co- 
▼ent  Garden— Miscellaneous  observations  on  the 
larger  establishments — Haymarket  Theatre — Eng. 
lish  Opera  House— Braham's  Theatre — The  Olym- 
pic—The AdelpM— New  Strand  Theatre—Asiley's^ 
The  Queen's  Theatre— The  Victoria  Theatre— The 
Surrey — ^The  Garrick  Theatre— Other  minor  house? 
— ^The  audiences  —  Damning  a  Piece  —  Diflference 
between  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  thea- 
tresj  &c.  &c. 

In  a  work  deyoted  to  "  The  Gceat  Metropolis,^ 
it  would  be  an  unpardoHt^ble  onuasioii,  were  I  to 
pass  over  the  theatres  in  silence.  They  may  be 
said  to  be  the  principal  source  of  amusement 
to  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  highest 
and  the  lowest,  the  most  intellectual  ai^d^most 
illiterate,  evince  an  equal  partiality  to  them* 
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The  people  of  London  are  a  theatre-going  peo- 
ple, in  the  largest  and  broadest  acceptation  of 
the  phrase*  Persons  in  the  country  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  ardour  and  universality  of  the  pas- 
sion for  theatricals  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  so 
powerful  with  a  very  numerous  class,  both  in  the 
higher  and  lower  ranks  of  life,  that  it  must  be 
gratified  at  any  sacrifice,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Tt  is  with  lihose  to  whom  I  refer 
an  artificial  necessity  of  their  nature.  There  are 
thousands  of  persons  moving  in  the  upper  ranks 
of  society,  whose  means  are  so  limited  consider- 
ing their  station,  that  they  are  obliged  to  prac- 
tise the  most  rigid  economy  even  in  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls.. "  the  affairs  of  the  belly,"  who  never^ 
theless  feel  themselves  impelled,  by  the  necessity 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  to  incinr  a  great  ex- 
pense in  their  attendance  on  the  theatres.  They 
would  be  perfectly  miserable  were*  they  to  sufiTer 
eight  or  ten  days  to  elapse  without  witnessing 
the  representation  of  any  new  piece  which 
diances  to  be  brought  out  at  any  of  the  leading 
house?;  aad  as  new  pieces  ore  aknost  nightly 
coming  out  at  one  or  other  of  the  larger  est^ 
bUsbnents,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the 
amount  of  expense  incurred  in  ihe  course  of  the 
year,  by  a  thcitttre^iiig  fiusily,  must  be  very 
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great     Tlie  passion  for  theatricals  is,  if  poariblei 
stin  greater  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  me- 
tropolis.    To  want  meals  during  the  whole  of 
the  day  would  be  no  privation  at  all  to  At 
persons  to  whom  I  refer,  providedthey  could  only 
by  such  privation  provide  themselves  with  the 
means  of  visiting  the  theatre  at  night.     Many  a 
hungry  belly  and  ragged  back  is  there  among 
the  host  of  the  unwashed  in  the  upper  or  one 
shillbg  galleries  of  Drury  Lane  and  C6vent 
Garden,  and  in  the  sixpenny  elevations  of  flie 
Surrey,  Victoria,  and  other  theatres.     I  believe 
that  more  of  the  youths  among  the  lower  orders 
in  London,  be^  their  careers  as  thieves  in 
order  that  they  may  have  the  means  of  gralafy- 
iog  their  penchant  for  theatricals,  than  from 
any  other  cause  that  could  be  named«    I  may 
mention  as  a  ^gular  illustration  of  the  strength 
of  this  passion  for    histrionic   representation 
among  the  lower  classes  in  London,  tiiat  when 
any  of  the  houses  are  expected  to  be  unusually 
fuB,  they  will  besiege  the  doors  in  great  nmiH 
bers,  two  or  three  hours  before  the  time  of 
opening  them,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  a  good 
seat    Though  the  doors  of  Drury  Lane  do  not 
open  tin  half*past  six,  I  have  rcpeate<fly  seen 
the  passage  leadbg  to  the  one  slnlling  gaHery 
crowded  with  boys  and  young  men  of  the  class 
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I  hare  mentioned,  as  early  as  three  o'clock.  In 
the  struggle  for  a  front  seat  in  the  upper  gallery 
of  Drury  Lane  some  years  smce,  a  Jew  boy  fell 
over,  aiid  was  killed  on  the  spot 

The  number  of  persons  who  on  an  average 
attend  the  theatres  every  night  all  the  year 
round — Sundays  and  those  other  evenings  when 
they  are  shut,  of  course,  excepted — will,  when  I 
mention  it,  appear  incredible  to  a  stranger.  It 
is,  in  round  numbers,  about  20,000.  The  data 
on  which  I  have  grounded  my  calculation  will 
at  gnce  be  seen  to  be  correct,  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  number  the  different  theatres  are 
capable  of  containing,  and  the  number  which 
usually  attend  tiiem.  There  is  no  other  town 
in  the  kingdom  in  which,  after  the  proper 
allowances  are  made  for  tiie  disparity  in  the 
population,  the  attendance  on  tiieatres  bears 
any  proportion  to  this.  In  Glasgow,  for  ex- 
ample, which  contains  a  population  of  about 
200,000,  there  is  only  one  tiieatre,  and  not  only 
is  it  open  for  only  a  part  of  the  year,  but  the 
average  attendance  does  not  exceed  five  or  six 
hundred. 

When  a  new  piece  is  produced  at  any  of  the 
larger  establishments,  its  merits  are  tiie  subject 
of  discussion  in  all  parties,  both  among  the 
hi^er  and  the  lower  classes.  In  fact,  theatricals 
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generally  are  a  standing  topic  of  oonrersadoa 
in  all   circles.      To  be  conversant  with   sudi 
matters  is  con^dered  a  most  valuable  accom- 
plishment;   and  he  who  is  moacquamted  with 
them  makes  but  a  poor  figure  in  London  so- 
ciety, however  great  and  varied  his  intellectual 
attainments  otherwise.     Persons  from  the  coun- 
try, unacquainted  With  plays  and  players,  often 
feel  themselves  very  uncomfortabfy  situated  in 
company,  owing  to  the  large  share  of  the  con- 
versation which  is  assigned  to  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  histriotdc  art 

Tlie  successful  debut  of  a  performer  on  the 
London   boards,    in   the  higher  walks  of  the 
drama,  is  quite  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  me- 
tropolis.    Not  only  does  every  one  talk  about 
it,  but  a  great  many  evince  an  interest  in  the 
circumstance  which  could  hardly  be  exceeded 
were  it  one  which  personally  affected    them- 
selves.    Who  has  forgotten  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  appearance,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  of 
Miss  Helen  Faucit  ?  It  was  hoped,  and  confi- 
dently affirmed  by  many,  that  that  young  lady 
was  destined  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  had  ex- 
isted in  the  representation  of  female  tragic  cluu 
racter,   since  the  retirement  of  Mr&  Siddons 
from  the   stage.     How  such  anticipations  are 
Kkely  to  be  realized,  it  is  not  my  province  to 
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inquire,  as  dramatic  criticism  forms  no  part  of 
my  plan  in  this  chapter  on  the  theatres  and 
theatricals  of    London*      The  debut  of   Miss 
Fanny  Kemble,  some  years  dnc^  was  another 
striking  case  in  point     The  sensation  which 
her  advent  created  was  still  greater  than  that 
occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  Miss  Helen 
Faucit     The  towm  was  absolutely  thrown  into 
a  state  of  excitement  when  she  first  performed  on 
the  boards  of  Covent  Garden,  and  there  was  as 
gener;^  a  rejoicing  at  her  success  as  if  she  had 
shed  a  lustre  on  the  national  character,  or  done 
some  brilliant  service  to  her  country.    The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  she  was  greeted  night  after 
night  by  houses  crowded  to  the  ceiling,  showed 
the  intensity  of  the  public  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  successful  dSbut    The  aristocracy 
vied  with  each  other  in  lavishing  kindnesses  on 
her :   her  name  was  on  everybody''8  lips :   you 
^eard  it  in  the  streets,  in  places  of  public  re- 
sort, in  select  parties,  and  in  the  family  circle. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  "  household  word*** 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  on  the  sudden  descent 
of  some  actors,  from  the  heights  of  popularity 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  oblivion.  In  many  in- 
stances they  have  themselves  to  blame  for  their 
misfortunes  in  this  respect^  by  aspiring  at  the 
very  highest  range  of  their  profession,  when 
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neiiiier  nature  nor  training  has  fitted  tbem  for  it 
In  others,  line  faxAt  rests  with  their  injudicious 
friends,  tirho  go  about  privately  to  work  up  the 
public  mind  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation, 
by  means  of  what  are  called  '*  puffis  prepara- 
tory." And  when  these  candidates  for  die 
bi^est  order  of  histrionic  distinction  make  their 
appearance  on  the  boards,  these  injudicious 
friends  are  so  vociferous  in  their  applause^  that, 
aided  by  the  clapping  of  bands  of  that  very  large 
portion  of  every  andience  who  mistake  mere 
rant  for  real  merit,  fiiiey,  for  a  short  time,  not  only 
buoy  up  the  minds  of  the  debutantS'themselves 
with  the  hope  of  immediately  taking  their  stand 
on  the  summit  of  their  profession,  but  even  de- 
ceive the  public  The  delusion,  however,  is 
never  of  long  duration.  Mere  mediocrity  is  sure 
speedily  to  find  its  level;  and  the  probabiKty  is, 
that  the  unfortunate  party  Mis  lower  than  he 
ought,  because  of  the  height  whence  he  was 
precipitated.  Every  season  affords  one  or  more 
illustrations  of  this ;  the  last  few  years  have  fur- 
nished many.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
dihui  of  Miss  Byron,  both  as  a  singer  and 
actress,  two  years  ago  ?  She  was  applauded  to 
the  echo.  She  "  drew**  crowded  houses ;  and 
it  was  confidently  predicted,  that  in  a  very- short 
tkne  ^e  would,  at  least  as  a  vocalist,  rise  &r 
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above  any  female  performer  of  the  present  day. 
Neither  her  name  nor  her  singing  is  ever 
Jie^d  of  now.  Six  months  ago  she  was  per- 
forming  in  some  obscure  theatre  in  Bishopsgate- 
street  or  Shorediteh :  since  then  I  have  not  even 
teard  her  name  mentioned  But  let  me  guard 
against  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  this  young 
lady.  If  she  was  vastly  overrated  before,  she 
is  proportionately  underrated  now.  She  is  a 
good  singer,  and  a  more  than  respectable  actress 
in  a  certain  line  of  character;  and  had  her  friends 
been  but  moderate  in  their  praises  on  her  first 
appearance,  she  would  doubtless  at  this  time 
have  been  occupying  a  very  respectable  station  in 
her  profession.  They  are  the  authors  of  her 
ruin.  Well  might  she,  when  they  were  holding 
her  up  as  a  genius  of  the  first  order,  have  ex« 
claimed — "  Save  me  from  my  Mends  !'* 
.  A  more  recent  instance  occurred  in  the.  case 
of  Mr.  Denvil.  His  advent  last  year  at  Drury 
Lane  was  hailed  by  a  large  party  of  friends  as 
the  commencement  of  a  career  whose  brilliancy 
would  eclipse  that  of  all  contemporary  per- 
formers. He  appeared,  and  was  greeted,  for  a 
time,  with  as  cordial  applause  by  the  multitude, 
as  if  he  had  been  the  greatest  histrionic  genius 
which  the  present  age  had  produced.  But  that 
t  me  w^  of  very  limited  duration.     In  six  short 
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months  from  the  period  heiit^as  ia  the  zenith  of 
his  glory,  he  was  perfonmng  in  some  of  the 
lower  class  of  pieces,  at  one  of  the  lowest  of  the 
minor  theatres — the  Pavilion,  if  I  remember 
rightly.  What  has  become  of  him  since,  I  know 
not  BQs  name,  so  £Eir  as  I  am  aware,  has  not 
appeared  in  the  public  journals  for  the  last  six 
or  eight  months.  Now,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Denvil, 
let  me  mention  that  I  look  on  him  as  an  actor 
considerably  above  mediocrity ;  and  had  not  his 
friends,  or  his  own  vanity,  persuaded  him  that 
he  was  equal  to  the  higher  range  of  his  profes* 
sion,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  obtained 
a  permanent  and  very  respectable  footing  among 
his  brother  performers  of  the  metropolis. 

The  number  of  theatres  in  London,  of  one 
kind  or  other,  is  twenty-two.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  stands  the  King's  Theatre,  or  Italian 
Opera.  It  is  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Haymarket.  It  is  a  majestic  building  exter- 
nally^ and  the  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  style  of 
elegance  which  has  perhaps  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  similar  edifice  in  the  world.  The 
auditory  is  in  the  horse-shoe  form.  There  are  four 
tiers  of  boxes  all  round  the  place,  and  a  fifth, 
which  is  interrupted  by  the  gallery.  These 
boxes  are  all  private.  Each  comfortably  con- 
tams  a  party  of  six ;  altogether  they  can  accom- 
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^odate  PW  huudr^  persoiiEu  Their  interior 
is  <;overed  with  crimson  cloth ;  while  the  wooden 
division  which  separates  the  different  tiers,  and 
also  the  diSerent  h(X^e%  is  beautifully  painted 
and  gilded.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  vsr 
rious  boxes  depends  oil  the  tier  from  which  they 
are  selected,  the  situation,  &c  Many  of  them 
axe  taken  by  die  aristocracy  for  the  season,  and 
are  consequently  paid  for  even  when  unoccu-* 
pied.  Of  course,  hdwever,.  the  party  taking  a 
box  has  the  right  of  giving  his  friends  the  use 
of  it  whenever  he  pleases,  or  of  letting  it,  either 
for  a  time,  or  for  the  whole  season,  if  he  should  be 
go  disposed.  This  is  very  often  done.  Supposing, 
for  example,  that  Lord  John  Russell  were  relieved 
of  the  toils  of  office,  and  were  disposed  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  Opera,  and  that  he  had 
taken  a  box  for  himself  and  his  Iddy  for  the 
season,  but  that  in  the  middle  of  that  season  cir- 
cumstances made  it  necessary  or  desirable  that 
he  should  spend  some  mcmths  in  the  country,— he 
would,  in  that  oase,  provided  he  could  not  get 
his  box  more  privately  disposed  o^  and  he,  at 
the  same  time,  knew  too  well  the  ^  value  of 
money  to  pay  for  a  box  he  could  not  occupy, — 
go  to  Mr.  Sams,  or  some  other  Opera  book- 
seller, and  tell  him  to  let  it  at  whatever  terms 
he  could  procure; — Mr,  Sams,  or  the  other 
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bookseller,  being  of  course  allowed  a  com* 
missioii  for  his  trouble.  Or  he  would  give  it  to 
some  bookseller  at  a  fixed  but  reduced  pricey 
leaving  him  to  run  the  risk  of  disposing  of  it  or 
not,  just  as  the  case  should  happen*  Mr.  Sams 
and  Mr.  Andrews,  and  some  others,  make  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  speculating  in  this  way  in 
Opera  tid^ets.  In  other  cases  they  go  to  L»» 
porte,  or  whoever  chances  to  be  die  lessee  far 
the  time  being,  and  take  a  certun  number  of 
boxes  for  the  whole  season  at  reduced  prices, 
taking  their  chance  ofbemg  able  todisposeof  tiiiem 
to  advantage  to  some  of  the  aristocracy.  Some 
years,  if  the  perfc»mers  and  the  pieces  are  aU 
tiaetive,  and  the  house  is  consequently  wefl 
filled,  they  make  «  good  thing  of  it ;  in,  bad 
seasons,  they  either  directly  suffer  with  the 
lessee^  or  they  are  indiree%  out.  of  pockel^  hf. 
not  bdng  sufficiently  remunerated  for  the  time 
they  lose  and  the  expenses  they  have  to  incur 
in  unsuccessful  exerticns  to  geft  the  boxes  they 
have  taken  advantageousfy  dispose  oLj  The 
late  Duke  of  Gloucesteiv  who  was  passionately' 
fond  of  the  Italian  Opera,  used  to  pay  three 
hundred  guineas  for  his  box  every  season.  The: 
same  sum  is  understood  to  be  still  paid  by  the 
Duke  of  DevoBshiixv  and  several  otiber  noblemen. 
Hie  ceiUiig  of  the  bouse  is  beautifully  finishedr 
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It  is  highly  ornamented  by  painted  figured 
and  devices  of  various  kinds.  There  are  no 
general  boxes  as  at  the  other  theatres.  The 
pit  is  usually  called  the  general  boxes.  It  is  on 
a  level  with  tiie  stage,  and  is  frequented  by  the 
middle  classes.  The  price  of  admission  is  half 
a  guinea.  There  are  two  ranges  of  seats  be- 
tween the  pit  and  the  orchestra,  to  whidi  the 
price  of  admission  is  twelve  shillings  and  six 
pence.  WitMn  a  few  feet  of  the  ceiling,  at  the 
end  farthest  from  the  stage,  is  the  pit,  or  rather 
the  gallery,  though  called  the  pit  The  price 
0f  admission  to  that  part  of  the  theatre  is  five 
shillings.  It  is  chiefly  intended  for,  and  is 
principally  attended  by,  the  servants  of  the  aris^ 
tocracy.  ■  It  is  not  capable  of  containing,  with 
any  degree  of  comfort^  more  than  three  or  four 
hundred  persons.  The  pit,  or  general  boxes, 
can  accommodate  with  ease  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred, though  when  the  bill  of  fare  is  attractive, 
and  the  actors  popular,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
have  been  often  known  to  be  wedged  into  it 
The  house  altogether  contains  comfortable  ac- 
commodation for  two  thousand  persons.  1^ 
nightly  receii^  average  8001. ;  but  on  ime  or 
two  occasions  the  immense  sum  of  %000L  has 
been  collected.  This  has  been  on  the  benefit 
nights  of  some  very  popular  actors  or  actresses. 
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when  all  the  free  admissions  have  been  sus- 
pended, and  when  more  than  the  usual  price 
has  been  paid  for  some  of  the  boxes,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  benefit,  a  benefit  in  a 
double  sense. 

The  King^s  Theatre  is  now  solely  confined  to 
the  representation  of  Italian  operas  and  ballets. 
An  effort  was  made,  three  years  ago,  imder  llie 
special  patronage  of  the  Queen,  to  establisb  a 
German  company,  to  play  on  alternate  nights 
with  the  Italian  company ;  but  the  experience 
of  a  very  short  time  proved  the  impracticability 
of  the  scheme.  While  the  house  was  crowded 
on  Hie  nights  on  which  the  Italian  pieces  were 
represented,  it  was  comparatively  deserted  on 
those  on  which  the  German  compaMy  performed. 
The  experiment  was  so  decidedly  a  failure^  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  its  being 
again  made. 

The  King's  Theatre  is  the  great  place, 
among  the  metropolitan  theatres,  of  fashionable 
resort  It  is  also  very  largely  attended  by 
merchants  and  others,  who  do  not  know  a  word 
of  Italian.  The  reason  is  obvious:  there  is 
always  a  disposition  among  persons  of  n^ealtb, 
however  limited  their  education,  and  humble 
their  origin,  to  follow,  in  such  matters,  in  the 
wake  of  the  aristocratic  portion  of  society.    A 
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great  deal  is  said  shout  the  decline  of  the  legl-' 
tiin^te  djrama  in  England,  and  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  express  the  deepest  regret  at.  the  cir- 
cumstance. Assuredly,  the  legitimate  drama, 
has  declined  among  us  with  a  vengeance ,  for 
while  the  King's  Theatre  is  crowded  to  suffoca- 
tion to  witness  the  representation  of  a  ballet  by 
a  company  of  Italians,  or  an  opera  in  a  foreign 
language,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  are 
all  but  empty  on  those- nights  on  which  the  best 
plays  of  Shakspeare  are  performed.  And  yet 
the  decline  of  the  legitimate  drama  is  ascribed 
to  those  poor  unfortunate  wi^ts,  the  proprietors 
and  managers. 

llie  persons  who  visit  the  King's  Theatre 
must  all  go  in  fuU  dress.  Any  disregard  of  this 
regulation  will  be  inevitably  attended  by  the 
exclusion  of  £he  party,  \iQ  matter  what  his  rank. 
Some  years  ago,  it  was  necessary  for  gentleipea 
to  have  three-comer  hats,  but  that  regulation 
has  been  departed  from^  and  gentlemen  wearing 
hats  of  the  usual  shape  are  now  admitted.  It 
was  customary  a  short  time  since  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  go  on  levee  and  drawing-reom 
days  te^  the  Opera  in  full  court  dress.  The 
display  of  fashion,  when  the  house  is  full»  ia 
still  imposing :  on  those  occasions  it  was  mag- 
nificent in  the.  e](treme.  It  wa«  absolutely 
dazzling  to  behold. 
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Between  the  stalb  and  the  stage  of  the  King's 
Hieatre,  is  the  orchestra.  A  more  effectiTe 
band  than  that  which  is  usually  to  be  found  at 
this  theatre^  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  met  with. 
Their  performances  da  really  afford  a  rich  treat 
to  the  loyers  of  music  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
eflfect  of  some  of  tfiem. 

The  pieces  at  this  theatre  are  usually  two : 
the  first  beings  an  opera  and  die  second  a  ballet. 
An  mtervalof  from  half-an»hour  to  Aree  quarters 
always  occurs,  during  whidi  the  audience  are 
amused  by  the  music  and  damans.  The  latter 
is  now  looked  on  as  the  great  attraction  of  the 
King's  Theatre.  It  certainly  displays  a  science 
and  a  facility  of  evolution,  of  wfaidi  no  one  who 
has  not  seen  it  can  form  any  conception ;  but 
Tdien  the  daneeife  are  fiemales,  it  is  not  the  best 
meana  which  oould  be  employed  to  inspire  no- 
tions of  delicacy  in  the  minds  of  those  ladies 
who  are  amoi^  the  spectotorsi;  HDwtheycm^. 
not  only  witness  it  without  a  blush  matntUng 
their  chedL%  but  talk  of  it  in  terms  of  unquali- 
fied adnimtion'  to  their  acquaintances  of  the- 
odier  sex,  mnst  appear  passing  stnuige  to  those, 
who  bsfe  not  mixed'in  the  society  of  tfas  metro^ 
polls.  In  the  provincial  towns  the  favourite  style^ 
offemale  daaeii^at  the  Itafian  Ojfiefa  would  not 
be  tolerated  far  a  moment.    Bvery  lady  would 
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regard  At  as  a  personal  insult  to  be  asked  to 
witness  such  an  exhibition.  In  America,  again, 
where  respect  for  the  female  sex  is  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  Great  Britain, 
or  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  the  female 
dancer — even  were  she  Taglioni  herself — ^who 
would  assume  the  positions  and  perform  the 
evolutions  which  are  applauded  to  the  echo  on 
the  boards  of  the  King's  Theatre,  would  have  an^ 
pie  cause  for  gratitude  if  she  escaped  being  torn 
in  pieces.  Grant  Thombum,  tiie  great  original 
of  Galf  8  "  Lawrie  Todd,"  went  to  the  Italian 
Opera  one  night,  when  in  England,  two  years 
ago,  and  he,  with  an  honest  indignation  which 
deserves  all  praise,  says,  tiiat  '^  nothing  could 
be  more  shocking  to  one's  feelings  of  decency 
than  to  see  the  positions  into  which  the  female 
dancers  put  themselves.  Sooner,"  he  adds, 
<<  than  consent  to  make  sach  an  exhibition  of 
themselves,  the  American  women  would  en- 
counter death  in  any  of  its  forms." 

The  King's  Hieatre  was  built  at  fbe  enor«- 
mous  expense  of  nearly  iE' 100,000.  Tlie  rental 
which  Mr.  Ebers  paid  .for  it  some  years  ago, 
was  £159000  per  annum.  It  is  now,  I  believe^ 
£8^000.  The  sifaB  is  held  of  the  Crown,  at  a 
ground  rent  of  £1,560  per  annum.  It  is  only 
licensed  for  six  months  in  the  ^ear.    Tt»  lBea- 
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son  usually  commences  towards  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  ends  in  August  The  theatre  b 
on]y  open  three  nights  in  the  week — Tuesday, 
Thw-sday,  and  Saturday ;  but  the  performances 
on  Thursdays  are  always  for  benefits ;  so  that 
the  season  usually  consists  of  sixty  nights. 

The  Italian  Opera  may  be  said  to  have  been 
originally  introduced  into  this  country  in  the 
year  1688,  when  a  company  of  singers  and 
players  arrived  from  Venice.  They  did  not, 
however,  at  first  perform  in  puKlic  theatres,  but 
only  in  the,  houses  of  the  nolnlity.  Nor  did  they 
perform  whole  operas  at  once,  but  only  the 
more  interesting  and  striking  portions  of  them. 
About  the  same  period,  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  places  for  the 
repreBentation  of  Frendi  operas.  It  was  in 
1700  that  the  Italian  opera  was  established . 
in  all  its  glory  in  England.  The  first  theatre 
built  for  its  representation,  was  erected  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  1704. 
It  opened  on  April  9»  1705.  The  amount  of 
money  necessary  for .  the  building  was  sub* 
scribed  by  thirty.individuals,  chiefly  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  belong- 
ing to  the  Whig  party.  It  was  probably  from 
the  latter  circumstance  that  the  first  stone  of 
the  edifice  had  the  inscription  of  ^^  Little  Whig^ 
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written  on  it; — though  what  connexion  par^ 
politics  could  have  had  with  the  eBtablishment 
of  an  Italian  Opera  in  England,  it  is  not  easy 
to  divine.  Each  of  the  subscribers  put  his 
name  down  for  1002.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  Italian  Opera  was  not  successful  for  a  long 
period  after  its  introduction  into  this  country ; 
for,  in  1720,  it  waa  threatened  with  extinction, 
from  want  of  sufficient  encouragement.  In  that 
year,  however,  rather  than  see  it  cease  to  exists 
the  sum  of  50,000/.  was  collected,  chiefly  frc»n 
among  the  nobility,  for  its  support 

Some  of  the  late  proprietors  or  lessees  of  the 
King^s  Theatre,  have  sustained  great  losses  by 
it  Mr.  Eber,  who  was  the  lessee  from  1821  to 
1828,  states  his  losses  in  those  seven  years  at 
44,080/.  The  fdUowing  abstrtet  of  the  total 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year  first  men- 
tioned, has  been  grven  by  that  gentleman : — 


TottU  Receipts. 

£.       s. 

d. 

Boxes 

-        -  20,516     1 

0 

Kt       . 

-          -        -         ^    9,714  12 

0 

Gallery 

-          •          -         -     lj017  15 

0 

31^248    8 

0 
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Miscellaneous  PaymenU, 

Engagements  for  the  Opera       ->  8^034    7  6 

Ballet 10,678  15  6 

Orchestra    ....  9^201     0  0 

Scenery,  Painting  Wardrobes,  &c.  5,372  17  9 

Lighting         ....  1,281     7  11 
Salaries  of  Directors^  Secretary^ 

Treasurer,  &q.      ...  2;»578    0  10 

Servants,  &&         -         -         -  493    4  7 

But  Laporte  has  been  mudi  nunre  unfortunate 
than  any  of  the  other  late  lessees  of  diis  establish- 
ment. His  losses,  in  1833»  as  appeared  from  the 
disclosures  before  the  commission  of  bankruptcy, 
were  20,000/.  In  the  season  just  now  concluded, 
howcYer,  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  His 
profits  are  understood  to  have  been  10,000/.  or 
12»000/L 

One  great  source  ctf  the  yast  expen^ture  of 
the  King's  Theatre^  is  Ae  high  terms  at  which 
some  of  the  performers  are  engaged.  Catalini, 
when  in  the  zenith  of  her  fsune,  received  up* 
wards  of  5^000/.  in  one  season  for  her  services 
at  this  theatre,  independent  of  what  she  obtained 
by  her  bendElts,  concerts,  &c.  In  the  short 
space  of  seven  or  eight  months,  at  the  period  I 
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refer  to^  she  is  understood  to  have  cleared, 
in  one  way  or  other>  14,000^ 
■'  It  will  be  asked,  how  is  it,  when  the  losses 
are  usually  so  great,  that  persons  of  no  capital 
contrive  to  get  the  management  of  sUch  exten- 
sive establishments  as  the  Italian  Opera  House  ? 
And  how,  above. all,  do  they  contrive  to  retain  it 
for  any  length  of  time  ?  The  tibing  is  doiie  in 
tliis  way :  — The  party  becoming  lessee  writes, 
immediately  on  coming  to"  terms  with  the  pro- 
prietors, a  polite  note  to  those  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  who  are  known  to  be  permanent  sub- 
scribers, expressing  his  anxiety  to  know  whether 
he  is  to  have  the  honour  of  a  continuance  of 
their  patronage.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lora 
Holland,  the  Duchess  of  St  Albans,  and  a  great 
many  others,  return  lum  just  such  an  answer  as 
he  expected  and  wished  to  receive, — ^namely,  a 
check  for  the  amount  of  their  subscription  for 
the  entire  season,  though  it  be  not  yet  com- 
menced. He  pockets  the  checks,  and  showing 
the  letters  which  accompany  them — and  which 
generally  contain  an  assurance  that  the  parties 
take  a  deep  interest  in  his  success — to  his 
bankers,  he  triumphantly  points  to  those  letters, 
as  affording  a  virtual  guarantee  for  any  advances 
which  they  may  make  to  him.  The  bankers 
are  satisfied  that  they  vriU  be  safe  to  advance 
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him,  as  bis  necessities  may  Tequire»  to  a  certain 
amount  He,  accordingly,  opens  an  acoount 
with  them,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  commence 
the  campaign  for  the  season  with  some  spirit 
He  pays  Jtbe  large  deposits  which  the  ^  stars^ 
require  before  they  will  dance  a  step  or  warble 
a  note,  and  also  any  other  ready-money  expenses 
which  are  unavoidable.  Whateyer  credit  he 
can  get,  he  gladly  takes.  The  nightly  receipts 
aid  the  liberality  of  his  bankers  when  once  the  sea- 
son is  begun,  in  enabling  him  to  meet  the  more 
urgent  demands  on  him  in  the  shape  of  actors' 
salaries,  and  so  forth.  If  the  season  be  suc- 
cessful,— in  other  words,  if  his  receiprts  at  the 
treasury  exceed  the  expenditure, — of  course  all  is 
well :  he  meets,  if  a  man  of  honour,  his  various 
engagements,  and  the  same  parties  will  be  more 
disposed  to  make  advances  to  him  next  season. 
I^  however,  the  season  is  a  bad  one,  which,  as 
before  remarked,  most  seasons  have  of  late  been, 
the  proprietors,  bankers,  tradesmen,  and  all  who 
have  had  any  credit  transactions  with  him,  are 
the  sufferers. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Higher  Classes  of 
the  Metropolis,"  will  be  found  some  remarks 
on  the  constant  struggle  which  is  carried  on 
between  the  pride  and  the  purses  of  so  many  of 
those  moving  in  the  fashionable  spheres  of  life. 
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Tbeyimist  maintain  their  dignity;  they  must 
keep  Dtp  oppeanutices,  howerer  inadequate  may 
be  their  means  tado  so.    In  no  case,  perhaps, 
does  ttns  more  strikingly  show  itself  than  in 
that    of   the     Italian  Opera.      The  Honour- 
able Miss  Singleton,  though  verging  on  three 
score  and  teft,  mu£rt;  have  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing her  diarms,  &ded  and  antiquated  though 
they  be,  in  the  Opera  House,  on  every  occa- 
sion she  thinks  fit  To  be  deprived  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, would  be  a  lowering  of  her  dignity,  in  her 
own  estimation,  far  below  zero.     Her  poverty, 
however,  is  at  war  witihi  her  pride ;  she  cannot 
afford  the  price  of  a  season-ticket     What,  then, 
is  to  be  done  ?    How  are  her  notions  of  dignity 
to  be  maintained  without  betraying  the  scanti- 
ness of  her  pecuniary  resources  ?    She  Sdls  on 
this  plan  :-^She  engages  a  whole  box  for  the 
season,   with   the  view  of  disposing    of  it  to 
others,  as  people  sometimes  let  houses  to  sub- 
tenants, on  such  terms  as  will  enable  herself 
to  sit  rent-free,  and,  if  possible,  pocket  some- 
thing by  the  transaction.     She  can  boast  among 
her  acquaintances  of  some  spirited  young  no- 
bleman with  plenty  of  money  at  his  disposaL 
She  says  to  him,  **  My  Lord  So-and-so,  you  in- 
tend, of  course^  to  go  to  the  Opera  this  sea- 
son.** 
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^  Most  certainly.  Miss  Singleton ;  I  mean  to 
da  myself  that  pleasure.'' 

"  You  have  not  yel^  I  presume;,  provided  your* 
self  with  a  bone*  for  that  purpose.'' 

«  Not  yet,  madam." 

**  Then,  perhaps,  as  I  have  got  a  spare  one  to 
dispose  o^  you  will  oblige  me  by  taking  it  from 


me." 


^  Miss  Singleton,"  says  the  young  noblemani 
giving  a  most  gracious  smite,  and  making  one 
of  his  politest  bows — ^'  Miss  Singleton,  I  am 
perfectly  delighted  at  the  thought.  Nothin£^ 
I  assure  you,  could  aflford  me  greater  plea* 
sure."  And  so  saying,  the  youthful  aristo* 
crat  immediately  gives  her  a  check  for  the 
amount  She  disposes  of  another  sitting,  or 
two  sittings,  according  to  circumstances,  in  a 
similar  way.  But  how  is  she  to  make  up,  or 
nearly  make  up^  for  the  sittings  she  retains  for 
herself?  She  does  it  in  this  way : — When  there 
is  a  drawing-room,  or  any  great  attraction  an- 
nounced, and  it  is  expected  there  will  be  an 
imusual  demand  for  boxes,  she  hastens  in  the 

*  The  Opera  admissions  are  all  bones ;  they  are  a 
little  larger  than  a  penny,  and  have  on  one  side  the 
words  "  Opera  for  1836,"  or  whatever  the  year  may 
be,  and  on  the  other,  the  name  of  the  party  originally 
takiiig  the  partieular  box. 
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morning  to  Mr.  Sams,  or  any  other  bookseller 
in  the  habit  of  selling  opera  tickets,  and  says 
she  wishes  to  dispose  of  her — "  The  Hon.  Miss 
Singleton's" — box  for  that  evening.  After  a 
good  deal  of  huxtering  about  the  terms,  she 
asking  one  sum,  and  the  bookseller  refusing  to 
give  more  than  another  which  he  mentions, 
she  at  last  accepts  his  offer.  He  lets  the  en- 
tire box  for  that  night  to  some  party:  they 
make  a  point  of  taking  possession  of  it  the 
moment  the  doors  are  opened.  A  short  time 
after  the  performances  have  commenced,  the 
young  scion  of  nobility  knocks  at  the  door  of 
the  box.  It  is  opened.  He  puts  his  glass  to 
his  right  eye,  and  asks  if  the  Hon.  Miss  Single- 
ton is  there.  He  is  told  by  the  party  she  is 
not  He  makes  a  gracious  bow,  takes  the  glass 
from  His  eye,  and  hurries  down  to  the  pit,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  the  Hon.  Miss  Singleton  had 
so  far  presumed  on  his  good-nature,  as  to  send 
some  of  her  own  particular  friends  to  her  box 
that  night ;  which,  by  the  way,  he  considers  a 
jrery  great  compliment  to  himsel£  Or  possibly 
his  associates  are  congregated  in  the  pit,  and  he 
never  looks  into  the  box  at  all.  Such  is  the 
way  in  which  old  maids  with  limited  means^  in 
the  fashionable  world,  keep  up  their  dignity. 
In  the  case  of  married  ladies,  i^ain,  they  are 
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often  engaged  to  balky  routs,  &a  Tley  conae- 
quently  know  in  the  morning  that  they  will  not 
require  their  box  in  the  evenings  and  therefore 
go  to  Mr.  Sams,  and  offer  it  to  him  for  a  certain 
price.  He  will  not  give  the  sum  asked.  The 
married  lady,  determined  not  to  take  less,  quits 
Mr.  Sams,  and  goes  to  Mr.  Andrews.  The  latter 
will  not,  perhaps,  give  so  much  as  Mr.  Sams 
offered.  That  is  provoking:  she  is  mortified, 
and  returns  to  Mr.  Sams,  sayings  *^Mr.  Sams, 
you  may  have  it  at  the  price  you  offered.**  Mr. 
Sams,  perhaps,  takes  it;  perhaps  not;  just  as 
caprice,  or  his  own  notions  of  self-interest, 
suggest.  If  he  refuse  to  give  her  what  he  at 
first  offered,  she  comes  down  to  lower  terms^ 
and  in  this  way  lessens  her  opera  expenses,  while 
she  gets  credit  for  having  a  box  of  her  own. 

Dbury  Lane  Theatre  next  claims  our  notice. 
The  first  theatre  called  by  this  name  was  built 
by  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  another  gentle- 
man, in  virtue  of  letters  patent,  granted,  in  1660, 
by  Charles  the  Second.  The  last  house  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  1809,  and  the  present 
was  erected  in  the  following  year.  The  expense 
of  the  building  was  nearly  800,000^.  It  is  an  im- 
mensely large  house^anditis  in  the  formof  apaml- 
lelograuK  The  length  from  east  to  west  is  237 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  scene-rooms,  Slc^  which  ex- 
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tend  ninety-three  feet  farther  at  the  eastern  end. 
The  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  151  feet  It  is 
intended  to  accommodate  3^060  persons;  but 
5,000  have,  on  various  occasions,  been  crammed 
into  it.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  lyre,  or 
horse-shoe,  and  is  beautifully  finished  in  the 
interior.  It  has  three  tiers  of  boxes,  above  which 
are  two  galleries.  Hie  price  of  admission  to 
the  lower  gallery  is  two  shillings ;  to  the  higher, 
one  shilling.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  pit 
is  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  first  tier 
of  boxes  is  called  the  dress  circle ;  no  one  being 
admitted  into  it  who  is  not  in  fiill  dress.  The 
second  and  third  tiers  are  open  to  all  who 
choose  to  pay,  whatever  be  their  dress  or  their 
character.  These  two  tiers  of  botes  are  the 
parts  of  the  theatre  patronised  by  those  nymphs 
of  the  pav6  who  are  able  to  pay  for  admission, 
which  is  understood  to  be  much  more  moderate 
to  them  than  to  the  public  generally.  The 
price  of  admission  to  the  boxes  is  seven  shillings : 
all  the  boxes  are  the  same  in  this  respect. 
There  are  various  private  boxes  in  each  of  the 
two  upper  circles,  which  generally  let  for  the 
night  at  2/.  2a,  Oa.  There  are  also  sixteen  fet- 
mily  boxes,  which  let  at  various  prices,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.* 

*  The  proscenium  boxes  are  eight  in  number^  and 
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The  relatiye  proportions  of  that  part  of  the 
Ibeatre  which  is  called  the  auditory,  or  the  place 
set  apart  for  the  spectators,  vdll  be  understood 
from  {he  following  statement: — 


Penooa. 


The  dress  circle  of  boxes  b 

made  to 

\ 

accommodate 

234 

The  first  dircle 

• 
•        < 

196 

The  second  circle          • 

480 

Private  boxes        .            • 

•        1 

160 

Private  fianiily  boxes 

96 

Proscenium  boxes 

•         t 

64 

Slips 

lao 

Pit         . 

•        « 

80O 

Lower  gallery 

550 

Upper  gallery 

• 

350 

Making,  as  already  stated,  a  total  of        8,060 


Large,  however,  as  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
present  theatre,  they  are  much  more  limited 
than  were  those  of  the  last  It  was  capable  of 
accommodating,  with  ease  and  comfort,  3^600 
persons.  ^* 

The  amount  of  mghtly  expenses  to  the  pro- 

let  at  four  ^ineas  each*  The  boxes  are  all  lined  with 
deep  crimson  paper,  and  the  top  of  the  fronts  is  stuffed 
with  green  silk. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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prietor  varies  with  circumstances.  Some  pieces 
haying  a  greater  number  of  dramatis  peraonce 
than  others,  are  of  course  represented  at  much 
greater  expense.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  pro- 
prietor is  subjected  to  a  great  addition  to  his 
usual  expenditure,  when,  from  the  want  of  at- 
traction, or  other  causes,  he  is  compelled  to 
"  star*'  it, — that  is,  to  engage  the  services  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  histrionic  cha- 
racters  of  the  day.  Of  course,  in  all  such  cases, 
he  calculates  that  the  increase  in  his  receipts 
will  more  than  counterbalance  the  additional 
expense  he  incurs.  Some  seasons  the  average 
nightly  expense  has  not  exceeded  1 80/. :  last  sea- 
son, owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bunn  to  protect 
himself  against  the  eflFect  of  the  reduced  prices  of 
the  rival  establishment,  the  nightly  expenses  of 
Drury  Lane  were  understood  to  be  280/. 

What  is  called  a  full  house,  at  fiill  price, 
brings  to  the  proprietor's  exchequer  about  400/. 
On  several  occasions,  the  amount  of  money  colr- 
lected  at  the  doors  has  been  between  500/.  and 
600/.  On  the  night  of  Mr.  EUiston's  benefit, 
some  years  ago,  w)ien  he  was  lessee  of  the  theatre, 
the  house  was  more  crowded,  perhaps,  than  it  ever 
was  before,  or  has  been  since :  the,  money  then 
drawn  was  within  a  trifle  of  900/.  On  thatoccasion, 
however,  all  the  free  list  admissions  were  sus- 
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pended,  which,  as  wiU  he  understood  hereafter, 
must  have  made  a  very  great  difference  in  die 
receipts.  The  late  theatre,  when  full,  drew  826i^ 
9nd  when  crammed,  J, 200/.;  but  then  its  boxes 
accommodated  1,828  persons,  being  a  third 
more  than  there  is  sittu)g->room  for  in  the  pre- 
sent On  one  occasion,  namely,  on  July  2l8t, 
1794,  when  the  performances  were  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wives,  widows,  and  children,  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  Lord  Howe's  victory,  the  re- 
ceipts at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  were  1,35(ML ;  and 
on  Mr.  Kean^s  first  benefit^  though  then  per- 
forming at  a  salary  of  only  eight  guineas  per 
week,  the  amount  of  money  collected  at  the 
doors,  including  some  donations,  was  2,000/L 

Mr.  Bunn,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  is 
the  present  proprietor  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
He  holds  it,  from  year  to  year,  at  the  annual 
rental  of  8,000/L*  Some  years  ago,  the  rental 
was  11,000/. ;  but  it  was  found  that  on  these 
terms  no  man  would,  in  the  present  state  of  thea- 
tricals, be  fool-hardy  enough  to  take  it  a^s  it 
is,  the  proprietor  has  not  yet  found  it  a  profit- 
able speculation.  What  the  amount  of  losses  at 
this  theatre  has  been  within  the  last  few  years, 
I  cannot  state  with  confidence :  report  says  that 

•  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Bunn  ha^  renewed 
his  lease  for  three  years  at  6,000/.  per  annum. 
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Captain  PolhilFs  losses  for  the  last  four  yjears,— 
for  though  the  house  was  in  Mr.  Buiin^s  name,  he 
was,  until  lately,  the  real  proprietor, — have  been 
B0,000/.  This  I  know,  that  on  some  occasions^ 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  receipts,  fo)r  one 
season,  have  been  less  than  the  expenditure  by 
30,000^.  So  much,  however,  is  theatrical  property 
what  is  called  a  matter  of  lottery,  that  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  the  gains  have,  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  been  about  20,000^  One  of  the  most 
successful  seasons,  perhaps,  which  Drury  Lane 
ever  had,  was  that  of  1815-16,  when  Kean  was 
in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation.  The  aggregate 
receipts  for  seven  consecutive  nights,  on  six  of 
which  he  appeared  as  "  Sir  Giles  Overreach,*'  an^ 
on  the  other  as  <^  Bertram,*'  were  3^984/.,  noaking 
asi  average  of  569^.  each  night 

The  constitution  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  is 
somewhat  singular.  The  original  shares  were 
500/L  each ;  but  as  it  was  found,  after  a  short 
trial,  that  the  speculation  would  prove  ruin- 
ous to  the  proprietors,  and  would  eventually 
shut  up  the  theatre  itsd^  if  a  larger  nxmiber  ci 
shareholders  were  not  procured,  it  was  agreed 
to  create  a  given  number  of  additional  shares,  at 
lOOA  each.  Each  of  the  old  shareholders  were 
entitled,  in  virtue  of  a  bond  granted  to  them  1^ 
the  late  Mr.  Whitbreftd  to  that  effect,  to  one 
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shilling  and  three-penoe^*  and  a  free  admiasm 
for  one  person,  on  e^erjr  night  of  performaoeau 
It  is  erroneously  suppose^  by  some  peraom^ 
that  the  prcqpiietors,  at  the  same  time,  uncoil 
ditionally  guarantee  that  the  number  of  nigbta 
on  which  there  shall  be  performances  every 
season,  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred. 
They  only  do  so^  on  the  condition  that  the 
committee  succeed  in  letting  the  theatre,  in 
which  (Case  they  take  oare  to  exact  a  rrat  from 
the  lessee  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  tlie 
shareholders  the  above  sum  every  night  for 
two  hundred  nights.  Between  this  and  the 
produce  of  the  free  admission,  those  shareholders 
who  have  purchased  their  500/.  shares  at  1901^ 
whidi  many  of  them  have  of  late  years  dcme^ 
get  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent  interest  on 
them. 

^8  the  number  of  these  shareholders  is  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred,  that  number  of  per* 
sons,  exclusive  of  others  who  obtain  free  admis* 
sionsf,  is  in  the  theatre  every  night,  without 
adding  one  sixpence  to  the  treasury.  As  the 
admissions  to  which  I  refer  are  transferable,  many 

♦  Since  this  was  written,  a  meeting  of  shareholders 
has  been  held,  and  it  was  agreed,  as  the  theatre  could 
not  be  got  let  on  the  same  terms  as  before,  that  they 
should  accept  of  one  shilling  per  night. 
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ef  those  possessing  them  dispose  of  them  for  the 
reason  at  the  rate  of  from  4/.  to  5^  The  100/. 
shareholders,  though  they  purchased  their  shares 
prior  to  the  building  of  the  present  house,  have 
never  yet  remved  a  farthing  of  interest  for  their 
money ;  and  there  is  Kttle  prospect  of  their  ever 
doing  so,  as  the  rental  is  required,  and  more 
than  required,  to  pay  the  sum  guaranteed  to  the 
holders  of  500/.  shares. 

CovENT  Garden  Theatre  is  the  great  rival 
of  Drury  Lane.  It  is  so  in  situation,  as  weU 
as  in  size,  and  in  the  number  and  character  of 
the  performers ;  for  its  locality  is  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  other.  The  present  house 
was  built  in  1809,  the  previous  one  having 
been  burnt  to  the  ground  on  September  the 
20th,  1808.  The  expenses  of  the  edifice  are 
said  to  have  been  300,000/.  Of  this  sum, 
50,000/.  was  raised  by  subscription,  in  shares 
of  500/,  each :  and  from  the  sale  of  the  materials 
of  the  old  house,  and  the  sums  recovered  from 
the  insurance  offices,  the  proprh&tors  obtained 
130,000/.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  ad- 
vanced 10,000/.  to  Mr.  Kemble,  by  way  of  loan; 
while  various  handsome  donations  were  given  by 
noblemen  and  others  to  the  previous  proprietors^ 
to  enable  them  to  rebuild  the  house.  Among 
these  donations  was  1000/.  from  George  IV. 
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The  exterior  of  Corent  Garden  is  much  more 
tastefully  finished  than  that  of  Drury  Lane. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  its  interior.  It  is 
remarkably  chaste  and  lively  in  its  appearance. 
In  size,  however,  it  is  not  quite  so  large  as  its 
rival  The  auditory  is  in  the  horse-shoe  form. 
The  breadth  at  the  firont  of  the  stage  is  fifty-one 
feet  two  inches,  and  the  depth  firom  the  stage  to 
the  front  of  the  boxes  is  fifty  feet  nine  inches. 
Like  Drury  Lane,  it  has  three  tiers  of  boxes, 
each  tier  containing  twenty-six  public  boxes, 
exclusive  of  an  equal  number,  taking  all  the 
tiers  together,  of  private  boxes. 

Covent  Garden  is  fitted  up  so  as  to  contain 
2,800  persons.  Of  this  number  there  is  room 
for  1,200  in  the  boxes,  750  in  the  pit,  500  in 
the  lower  gallery,  and  950  in  the  upper  gallery. 
On  several  occasions,  however,  the  niunber  of  per- 
sons in  the  house  has  varied  from  3^500  to  4,000. 
The  greatest  number  it  was  ever  known  to  con- 
tain was  4,255.  That  was  on  December  3rd, 
1823^  when  George  IV.  was  present.  The  re- 
ceipts on  the  occasion  amounted  to  971/.  18^.  6d. 

Mr.  Osbaldiston  became  the  lessee  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  at  the  beginning  of  last  season, 
and  the  very  first  thing  he  did  was  to  reduce 
the  prices — which  were  formerly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  rival  establishment — to  four  shillings 
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for  the  boxes,  two  for  the  pit,one-aad-Bixpeiicefor 
the  first  gallery,  the  second  remaining  the  same. 
This  reduction  was  resolved  on,  in  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  such  a  permanent  influx  of  per- 
sons into  the  theatre  as  would  prop  up  its  £all« 
ing  fortunes.  The  experiment  has  proved  a 
&ilure»  For  some  little  time  the  novelty  of  a 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  admis9ion  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  one  hal^  had  the  effect  of  filling  the 
house ;  but  it  soon  began  to  present  an  appear- 
ance not  much  better  in  point  of  numbers  than 
before  the  reduction,  while,  in  point  of  respect- 
ability, it  was  much  worse.  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  I 
presume^  is  aware  of  his  error  now ;  but  it  is,  I 
suspect,  an  irretrievable  one.  To  attempt  a  re- 
currence to  the  old  prices  would  be  the  height 
of  folly;  the  performers  would  have  to  play  to 
empty  seats,  if  indeed  the  circumstance  did  not 
lead  to  a  row  immeasurably  worse  than  the  cele- 
brated O.  P.  one  in  the  same  theatre  in  1811. 

Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  Theatres 
are  called  the  winter  houses.  They  are  usually 
open  nine  months  in  the  year.  They  generally 
begin  the  season  in  October  and  end  it  in  July. 

Of  late  years  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  pieces  at  these  theatres. 
The  legitimate  drama,  as  it  ib  called,  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  mere  showy 
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pageants.  Spectacle  ifi  now  the  only  thing  that 
will  draw  houses.  In  fact»  it  is  now  beginning 
to  be  considered  a  species  of  vulgarity  of  which 
no  lady  or  gentleman  of  refined  taste  should  be 
guilty,  to  be  present  during  the  representation 
of  any  oS  ^akspeare's  plays.  Everything  must 
be  sacrificed  to  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing. 
There  must  be  ^^  scenes,''  and  there  must  be 
sound — the  more  **  furious"  the  better.  Hence, 
all  those  ^^  melo-dramatic"  pieces,  in  which  there 
is  the  greatest  noise  and  ^^  most  to  be  seen,"  are 
sure  to  meet  ^th  the  most  extended  patronage. 
Horses,  dogs,,  and  other  quadnq^eds  are  now, 
at  eertain  seasons,  among  the  most  popular 
**  performers."  For  some  years  past,  Mr.  Bunn 
has  bad  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Ducrow,  of 
Astle/s  Theatre,  for  the  use  of  a  part  of  his 
stud.  Horses  {H'ance  and  gallop,  and  carriages 
drive  about,  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane,  as  if 
in  the  streets.  What  would  Shakspeare  think 
were  he  suffered,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  to  re- 
visit the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon  "  ^me  winter's 
njgiit,  and  see  such  a  piece  as  <^  King  Arthur^ 
or  the  Knights  o^the  Round  Table,"  in  the 
eoiuse  <tf  represwtation  at  Drury  Lane  ?  It  is 
well  for  tixe  world  thait  the  vitiated  taste  which 
now  prevails  in  theatrical  matters  did  not  exist 
in  ShBkq[»eare's  time.  Had  sjoch  been  i^happily 
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the  case,  we  should,  in  all  probability,  have 
never  heard  that  such  a  person  existed.  He 
would  have  been  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
observation  of  Quintilian  applies — "  How  oft  the 
greatest  genius  lies  concealed !"  Not  one  of  his 
matchless  pieces  would  ever  have  had  what  he 
himself  calls  **  a  local  habitation  and  a  name," 
And  if  there  be  a  latent  Shakspeare  of  the  pre- 
sent day ;  one  of  surpassing  dramatic  genius,  he 
is  inevitably  destined  to  remain  concealed  so 
long  as  the  existing  false  dramatic  taste  prevails. 
The  spectacles  which  have  of  Jate  been  the 
great  attraction  at  both  the  winter  houses,  and 
which  have  so  much  diverted  them  from  the  os- 
tensible purposes  for  which  they  were  built,  are 
got  up  at  great  expense.  The  preparations  for 
**  King  Arthur,  or  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table,"  which  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  the 
season  of  1834-35,  cost  Mr.  Bunn  about  1,800/., 
besides  the  very  heavy  expense  he  nightly  incurred 
in  its  representation ;  while  the  gorgeous  opera^ 
**  Gustavus  the  Third,"  got  up  a  short  time  pre- 
viously for  Covent  Garden,  is  understood  to  have 
subjected  him — ^for  Mr.  Bunn  was  then  the  pro- 
prietor of  that  theatre  also— to  little  shortof  2,000/. 
before  it  was  exhibited  to  the  public  These  spec- 
tacles are  got  up  with  great  magnificence,  and  on 
a  very  extensive  scale.     The  number  of  supemu- 
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meraries  alone  called  in  to  aid  the  effect,  is  on 
some  occasions  as  great  as  fifty.  The  number  of 
persons  who  appeared  in  the  scene  of  the  masked 
ball  in  <<  Gustavus  the  Third,"  when  that  pageant 
was  first  brought  out,  was  said  to  be  240. 

The  salaries   of  first-rate  actors — of  whom, 
however,  there  are  none  belonging  to  our  coun- 
try at  present — are  very  high  at  both  of  the  large 
houses.     Kean  had,  on  various  occasions,  50/. 
per  night  at  Drury  Lane,  exclusive  of  his  ri^t 
to  a  benefit, — ^which  was  always  worth  500/.  to 
him ;  but  that  was  nothing  to  what  Madame  Mali- 
bran's  terms  are  at  the  same  theatre.     How  will 
it  startle  the  uninitiated  when  I  mention,  that 
her  engagement  in  May  and  June  of  the  pr^ 
sent  year,  was  at  the  rate  of  125/.  per  night, 
idth,  in  addition,  a  right  to  abenefit  worth  500L 
or  600/,  or  more !    In  what  astonishment  would 
"Ben  Jonson**    and    "  William  Shakspeare," 
hold  up  their  hands  could  they  by  possibility 
hear  this  intelligence!  These  celebrated  men 
were  both  players  as  well  as  play-writers,-  and 
their  salaries  never,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
exceeded  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week« 
That  of  the  best  performers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  not  supposed  to  have  been  higher  than 
fifteen  shillings  weekly. 
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Mr.  Macready  is  at  the  head  of  the  tragic 
performers  of  the  present  time,  and  Mr.  Farr^ 
stands  foremost  among  the  representatives  of 
comic  characters;  but  neither  of  these  gentlemen 
is  first-rate  in  their  respective  departments.  In 
tragedy,  the  place  of  Kean  is  not  likely  to  be 
soon  filled  up.  He  far  outstripped  all  the  peiv 
fdrmers  of  tragedy  which  have  appeared  since 
Garrick's  time,  and  perhaps  in  one  respect  he 
excelled  all  his  predecessors  as  well  as  contem- 
poraries. I  allude  to  the  singular  fact  of  his  having 
been  able,  by  some  mental  process  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  comprehend,  to  throw  his  whole  soul 
BO  completely  into  the  character  he  sought  to 
represent,  that  he  did  actually,  for  the  moment, 
divest  himself  of  all  consciousness  of  being  aught 
else  than  the  real  person  whose  feelings  and  con- 
duct  he  was  pourtraying.  One  striking  illus- 
tration of  &is  was  afforded  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  suddenly  becoming  as  pale  as  death,  and 
of  his  hair  standing  on  end,  when  he  came  to  any 
scenes  of  surpassing  horror. 

The  usual  amount  of  salary  whidi  Messrs. 
Macready  and  Farren  severally  receive  per  week 
is  30/.  There  are  a  few  others  who  get  as  high 
as  20/,  Hie  weekly  salaries  of  third-rate  per- 
formers vary,  according  to  (urcumstanoesi  from 
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seven  to  ten  guineas.  There  are  shoals  of  other 
actors  and  actresses  who  are  engaged  at  from 
two  to  five  guineas. 

The  leading  aetors  and  actresses,  or  stars  as 
they  are  technically  called,  asre  treated,  in  the 
dieatre,  as  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  first  class. 
They  would  not  on  any  account,  and  are  not  ex* 
pected  to,  mix  with  the  common  herd  of  per- 
formers, but  have  rooms  set  apart  for  themselves. 
A  prima  donna  has  always  an  excellently  furnish- 
ed apartment  off  the  stage  tor  herself.  She 
claims,  among  other  articles  of  furniture,  two 
so&»  as  an  indispensable  point  of  etiquette.  She 
has  also  her  own  waiting-maid,  who  is  as  close 
in  her  attendance  and  obsequious  in  her  manner 
as  if  the  actress  were  tlie  first  lady  in  the  land. 
The  c(»iventioDal  distinction  between  a  prima 
donna  and  a  second-rate  actress,  when  in  the 
theatre,  is,  that  while  the  former  has  two  sofu 
in  her  apartment,  the  latter  has  only  one. 

Of  the  variety  of  scenes,  dresses,  machinery, 
&C.  at  the  large  houses,  some  idea  will  be  formed 
when  I  mention  that  the  estimated  value  of 
these  articles  at  each  establishment  is  from 
40,000/.  to  50,000/. 

I  now  come  to  what  are  called  the  Minor 
Houses.  And  first  among  these  the  Ha¥MAEK£T 
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Theatre  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  house 
which  existed  before  the  present  one,  was  built 
in  the  year  1720.  With  that  house  were  mixed 
up  many  interesting  associations.  In  173%  the 
celebrated  Gibber  seceded  from  Drury  Lane, 
and  commenced  operations  in  the  Haymarket. 
In  the  following  year,  Fieldmg  the  novelist, 
opened  this  theatre  with  a  company  whom  he 
advertised  as  «  The  Great  Mogul's  Company  of 
Comedians."  In  1747  Foote  opened  it  on  his 
own  account,  having  previously  performed  there 
as  one  of  Macklin's  company,  a  well  known  cha- 
racter of  that  period.  Foote  retained  possession 
of  the  house  for  a  much  longer  period  than  any- 
previous  lessee.  In  1776  he  transferred  his  in- 
terest in  it  to  Mr.  George  Colman  for  a  life 
annuity  of  1,600/.,  but  as  he  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Mr.  Colman  obtained  the  property 
for  800/.  In  1805  the  latter  sold  a  part  of  it  to 
Mr.  Morris,  his  brother-in-law,  and  to  Messrs. ' 
Winston  &  Tahourdin,  for  8,000/. 

Several  actors  and  actresses  who  afterwards 
rose  to  distinction,  made  their  dibut  at  the  Hay- 
market  theatre.  Among  the  nmnber  were  Foote, 
Palmer,  Jack  Bannister,  Mathews,  Elliston,  Lis- 
ten, ICoung,  Terry,  &c.  and  Miss  Fenton,  (who 
afterwards    became  the  Duchess  of  Bolton;) 
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Mrs.  Abingdon,  Miss  Farren,  (the  present 
Countess  of  Derby,)  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Miss  Wilkin- 
son, &c. 

The  old  house  was  pulled  down  in  1820,  and 
the  present  one  was  opened  on  the  14th  of  July 
of  the  following  vear.  The  expenses  of  the 
building  were  under  20,000/.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably neat  and  comfortable  little  house,  with  two 
tiers  of  boxes,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
about  1,500  persons  with  comfort.  It  Js  a  sum- 
mer house.  The  season  usually  begins  in  April 
aad  ends  in  October.  The  prices  are  five  shil- 
lings to  the  boxes,  three  to  the  pit,  and  one  and 
sixpence  to  the  gallery.  Formerly  there  was  no 
half  price ;  but  Mr.  Morris — ^who  is  now  sole  pro- 
prietor—made the  experiment  of  a  second  price, 
which  has  been  tolerably  successful. 

The  pieces  performed  at  this  theatre  are 
mostly  of  a  light  kind,  though  licensed  to  per- 
form the  legitimate  drama.  The  company  are 
usually  efficient  in  comedy.  It  confined  itself 
until  last  season  to  pieces  purely  English,  and 
never  admitted  anything  in  the  shape  of  spec- 
tacle. In  this  respect  it  was  singular  among 
the  other  establishments.  Last  season,  however, 
Mr.  Morris  imported  a  number  of  foreign  dan- 
cers, and  got  up  ballets^  &;c.    It  is  doubtful,  I 
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believe,  whether  the  additional  attendance  made 
up  for  the  vast  increase  in  the  expense. 

The  entrance  to  the  pit  of  the  Haymarket  thea- 
tre is  not  in  its  favour.  It  is  by  the  descent  of 
a  flight  of  stairs.  When  the  rush  is  great,  either 
at  the  opening  or  at  half-price,  persons  are  often 
crushed  to  a  very  inconvenient  degree.  The  en- 
trance to  'the  pit  of  the  previous  theatre  was 
also  pf  a  similar  kind,  and  was  on  one  occasion 
the  cause  of  most  disastrous  consequences.  I 
refer  to  the  visit  of  George  the  Third  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  in  the  year  1794,  when  the  rush  to 
the  pit  was  so  great  that  fifteen  persons  were 
killed,  either  through  suffocation  or  from  Joeing 
trampled  upon. 

There  is  no  theatre  in  London  in  which  the 
leading  tietors  change  so  seldom  as  in  this.  Most 
of  .them,  indeed,  may  be  considered  fixtures.  Mr. 
Farren  until  last  season  had  a  sort  of  local  habi- 
tation on  its  boards.  What  the  cause  of  his  se- 
cession was,  Ihave  Hot  been  able  to  learn.  Messrs. 
Strickland,  Webster,  Vining,  Buekstone,  &c.  are 
'  names  quite  familiar  to  the  theatre-going  public, 
for  years  past^  in  connexion  with  this  house ; 
•so  are  those  of  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs.  Humby, 
Mrs.  Taylemre,  and  several  other  female  peiv 
formers  of  celebrity. 
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Hie  Enoush  Opera. Ho  u8e»  New  WeUington 
Street,  Strand,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  elegaiit 
theatre  ia  the  metropolis.  The  prerious  house 
was  burnt  down  in  1832,  and  the  present  one  was 
erected  in  1634.  This,  like  the  former  building, 
is  the  property  of  Mr.  Arnold,  whose  fiither 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  late  house  in  1795. 
It  is  capable  of  ocmtaining  about  1,800*  It  has 
two  tiers  of  boxes.  The  lower  one  is  the  dress 
circle,  and  the  front  row  is  in  the  form  of  a  bal- 
cony. Admission  to  the  latter  was  originally 
six  shillings^  while  the  price  of  the  other  boxes 
was  five.  The  rate  of  admittance  to  the  pit  was 
three  shillings,  and  to  the  gallery,  two ;  but,  as  I 
shall  presently  state  in  detail,  a  diange  has  been 
made  in  the  prices.  Mr.  Arnold,  when  he  opened 
the  present  house,did  so  with  die  avowed  purpose 
of  diverting  pi^lic  patronage  from  foreign  per- 
formers  md  foreign  music,  to  English  histrionic 
and  musical  talent.  He  chiefly  grounded  hb 
hopes  of  success  on  the  effectiveness  of  his  oi^ 
chcstra  in  the  performance  of  the  best  pieces  of  ^  • 
our  native  composers.  And  certainly  no  one 
could,  in  this  respect^  have  made  more  spirited 
exertions.  Everything  in  his  power  was  done  by 
him  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  English  music  For 
a  time,  matters  promised  welL  His  success  in  the 
season  of  1834  was  decided^     Bamet's  opera  of 
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the  *^  Mountain  SylpV'  attracted  crowdedhouses 
for  sixty  or  seventy  conseeutiye  nights.     On  no 
occasion,  during  all  that  season,  did  the  pi^ 
to  use  his  own  expression,  fiul  him.     But  what- 
ever were   Mr.   Amold^s  gains  that  year,  his 
losses  in  that  of  1835  more  than  counterbalanced 
them.      What  the  cause  was  of  the   English 
Opera  House  losing  all  its  attractions  so  sud- 
denly, and  quite  imexpectedly  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  I  cannot  tell.     Some  ascribe  it  to 
the  fickleness  of  public   taste;    others  to  the 
want  of  the  requisite  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietor.     I  attribute  the  reverses  of  the 
theatre   to    the   combined    operation    of   both 
causes.     But  be  the  cause  or  causes  what  they 
may,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Arnold's  losses  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  season  of  1835^  were 
upwards  of  4^000/.     It  is  certain  they  were  so 
great  as  to  induce  him  to  shut  up  the  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  season.     It  was  some  weeks 
afterwards  opened  by  the  company,  who  were 
thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  thrown  out  of 
bread ;  but  their  success  was  no  greater.     The 
reduction  of  the  prices  to  less  than  one-half  of 
what  they  formerly  were,  was  then,  as  a  last 
desperate  expedient,  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of 
filling  the  house ;  but  neither  was  it  successfuL 
The  company  continued  to  perform  for  some 
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weeks,  under  these  disheartening  drcumstanoes, 
when  the  theatre  again  closed  for  the  season. 
It  was  re-opened  in  April  of  the  present  year, 
as  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
with  occasional  periods  of  success ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  season  must  be  considered  a  failure. 
The  house  was  but  indifferently  attended,  Ihough 
the  prices  were  lower  than  when  it  first  opened ; 
admission  to  the  boxes  being  four  shillings ;  to 
the  pit,  two  shillings ;  and  to*  the  gallery,  one 
shiUing. 

In  July  last,  Mr.  Bunn,  while  it  was  yet  un- 
certain whether  he  would  procure  a  renewal  of 
his  lease  of  Drury  Lane  on  such  terms  as  he 
would  be  inclined  to  give,  became  lessee  of  the 
English  Opera  House,  at  a  yearly  rental  of 
3,500/L  Whether  he  will  retain  both  houses,  is, 
as  yet,  uncertain. 

Braham's  Theatre,  in  King -street,  St. 
James's,  is  the  last  built  of  any  in  town.  It  is  fitted 
up  in  the  very  best  taste :  it  vies,  in  this  respect, 
with  the  English  Opera  House.  Some  persons, 
indeed,  are  of  opinion,  that  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference in  the  elegance  of  the  style  of  the  inte- 
rior, it  is  in  favour  of  Braham's.  It  only  took 
about  four  months  in  building.  The  expense 
was  nearly  30,000/.  It  opened  in  January  of  the 
present  vear.     For  a  fortnight,  the  novelty  of  the 
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thing  attracted— what  the  play-bills  of  the  small 
theatres  in  the  suburbs  call — **  numerous  and 
brilliant  audiences ;''  but  after  the  lapse  of  that 
short  period,  the  performers  haid  for  some  time 
to  play  to  empty  benches.  The  second  six  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  hk  theatre,  Mr.  Braham  lost 
a  considerable  sum;  but  a  new  piece,  called 
«  Monsieur  Jacques/'  was  produced  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  which  being  interesting  in  itseU^  and 
the  principal  character,  Monsieur  Jacques,  being 
represented  by  Mr.  Bamett  with  an  effectiveness 
with  which,  perhaps,  no  French  diaracterwas  ever 
before  r-epresented  by  an  Englishman,  the  tide 
of  good  fortune  again  set  in  in  favour  of  this 
theatre,  and  Mr^  Braham  found  that  by  the  end 
of  the  season  to  which  his  licence  extended, 
namely,  April,  his  previous  losses  were  converted 
into  profits  to  the  handsome  amount  of  4,000A 

The  chief  ground  on  which,  independentiy  of 
its  excellent  local  situation,  Braham's  Theatre 
rests  its  pretensions  to  pubUc  patronage,  is  that 
of  the  shortness  and  lightness  of  its  pieces. 
Hence  it  takes  to  itself  the  name  of  the  Vaude- 
ville Theatre.  It  is  not  a  large  house.  It  has 
two  tiers  of  boxes,  a  pit,  and  a  gallery.  The 
price  of  admission  to  the  boxes, Js  five  shillings; 
to  the  pit,  three ;  and  to  the  gallery,  one  shil- 
Ung.    The  house  is  fitted  up  to  acconmiodate 
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1,200.  Mr.  Braham  is  himsdl  one  of  its  great- 
est  attracticms.  At  the  end  of  ihe  season  for 
the  representation  of  Englirii  pieces,  it  was  let 
for  two  monllis  to  the  French  Company,  under 
the  auspices  of  MadenKoselle  Jenny  Vertepre, 
who  performed  the  previous  year  in  the  English 
Opera  House.  The  French  oompany  met  with 
considerable  success. 

Braham's  theatre  is,  from  its  locality,  chiefly 
frequented  by  the  fa^onidUb  world.  The  boxes 
are  often  foU,  whye  the  pit  and  gallery  are  com- 
paratively empty.  On  some  occasions  in  March 
last,  the  lower  or  dress  dicle  was  ahnost  ex- 
clusively filled  by  the  nobifity  and  &eir  imme« 
diate  friends. 

The  Olympic  Theatbe,  in  Wycb»street^ 
Strand,  was  originally  intended  for  Equestrian 
feats,  and  not  for  the  representation  of  strictly 
dramatic  pieces.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Astley, 
afiker  whom  the  well-known  theatre  at  the  Surrey 
side  of  Westminster  Bridge  is  called.  The 
bouse  was  then  designated  the  Olympic  Pa* 
idfion*  Astley  some  time  afterwards  acid  his 
lease  to  Mr.  Effiston,  whose  success  in  it  was, 
for  some  time,  but  very  United.  At  last  he 
produced  a  piececailed  <*  Roch®tcr,'*  grounded  on 
a  well-known  anecdote  of  Henry  Y^  wbich  met 
with  one  of  ^be  moet&vouraUe  receptions  (rf 
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which  any  piece  ever  produced  at  a  metropolitan 
theatre  could  boast  Mr,  Elliston  himself  played 
Hie  hero,  Rochester,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  the  he- 
roine, the  Countess  of  Lovelaugh.  The  piece 
was  represented  for  nearly  one  hundred  nights  in 
succession,  to  houses  crowded  in  every  part ;  and 
it  attracted  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  West-end 
to  a  theatre  which  had  before  been  considered 
among  the  very  lowest  in  town.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Mr.  Elliston  produced  "  Giovanni  in 
London,"  which  also  met  with  the  most  decided 
success.  That  gentleman  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
making  a  fortune,  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  dis- 
posed of  his  lease  in  the  Olympic,  and  became 
lessee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  His  entire  ruin 
was  the  speedy  result  of  his  new  speculation. 
In  1822-3,  the  Olympic  Theatre  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Egerton,  by  whom  it  was  managed 
for  some  time  with  tolerable,  success.  Even- 
tually it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  succession  of 
speculators,  all  of  whom  are  understood  to  have 
lost  considerable  sums  by  it,  imtil,  in  1832, 
Madame  Vestris  became  the  lessee.  Since  that 
time  it  has,  ahnost  every  night  of  performance, 
been  crowded  in  all  parts.  The  average  an- 
nual profits  which  this  fiavourite  adtress  has  de- 
rived from  her  speculation,  are  said  to  be  about 
4,000/.     Notwithstanding  its  being  in  one  of  the 
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dirtiest  and  most  disreputable  neighbourhoods 
in  London,  the  Olympic  is  most  fashionably  at- 
tended. The  grand  attraction  is  Madame  Veft- 
tris  herself.  Liston  is,  undbubtedly,  the  next 
greatest  But  the  corps  dramatiquej  though 
few  in  number,  is  very  effectiye  as  a  whole. 

I  know  of  no  house  in  London  which  is  so 
generally  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  pieces  as  the 
Olympic.    You  scarcely  ever  have  to  submit  to 
the  infliction  of  a  dull  one.     They  are  always 
short  as  well  as  lively;  it  is  but  seldom  that  one 
occupies  more  than  an  hour  in  the  representa- 
tion.   Four  pieces  are  usually  performed  every 
night     Another  very  commendable  regulation 
in  the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  this  theatre, 
is  that  the  performances  are  always  over  at  eleven 
o'clock,  or  a  little  after.    In  some  of  the  other 
houses  they  often  draw  their  slow  length  along 
until  half-past  twelve,  and  sometimes  till  within 
a  few  minutes  to  one.     On  any  other  than  a 
Saturday  night  this  is  a  matter  which  may,  with 
propriety,  be  left  to  be  settled  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  public;    but  when  the    per- 
formances on  Saturday  nights — as  they  do  in 
the  cases  referred  to — ^trench  on  the  sanctities  of 
the  Christian  sabbath,  the  case  is  one  which 
loudly  calls  for  the  interference  of  the  proper 
authorities.     What  can  be  the  cause   of  the 
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Bishop  of  London^s  remissness  here  ?  Can  it  be 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  a  tact  'whidi  must  prove 
so  revolting  to  the  mind  of  every  person  who 
reverences  revealed  religion?    His  Lordship's 
predecessor  was  not  so  neglcctfol  of  his  duty. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  in  1805,  gave  notice 
to  those  proprietors  in  the  practice  of  breaking 
in  on  the  sabbath  morning  by  Iheir  protracted 
performances,  ihat  if  the  curtain  did  not  fall  be- 
fore the  clodt  struck  twelve,  their  licences  should 
be  withdrawn  and  the  houses  shut  up.     This 
was  a  species  of  logic  winch  commended  itself 
to  the  minds  of  the  offending  parties,  though 
mere  moral  considerations  had  not  the  slightei^ 
effect  on  them. 

The  Olympic  Theatre  is  capable  of  con- 
tsdning  from  1,000  to  1,200.  It  has  only  one  tier 
of  boxes,  with  two  or  three  on  either  side  of  tibe 
gallery.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes  is 
four  shillings,  to  the  pit  two,  mid  to  the  gallery 
one. 

The  Adelphi  Theatre,  formerly  Uie  Sans 
Pareil,  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Strand, 
as  you  go  westward.  It  lies  half  way  betwe^i 
Exeter  Hall  and  C!haring  Cross.  It  was  built 
in  the  year  1802,  by  Mr.  John  Scott;,  an  oil  ami 
colour  merchant.  His  daughter.  Miss  Scott, 
not  only  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building,  but. 
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jafter  it  was  opeited,  wrote  several  pieces  for  re- 
presentation in  it  Mr.  Scott  afterwards  sold  it 
to  Mr.  Rodwell  and  some  other  parties,  for 
25,000^  The  new  "proprietors  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  Adelphi,  and  •  managed  it  with  consider- 
able success.  Mn  Rodwell  died  in  1824)  and 
in  the  following  year  his  executors  disposed  of 
the  property  to  Messrs,  Yates  and  Terry,  for 
30,000^.  In  1828^' the  pressure  of  adverse  pri- 
vate circumstances  obliged  Terry  to  withdraw 
from  the  concOTl,  when  the  late  Mr.  Mathews 
became  the  partner  of  Mr.  Yates.  Under  the 
joint  management  of  these  two  gentlemen  it' 
contintied  until  the  death  of  the  former  in  1835, 
when  his  executors  having  determined  fan  dis- 
posing of  his  interest  in  it,  Mr.  Yates  also  agreed 
to  dispose  of  his.  The  property  was  not  long  in 
the  market.  Hxe  Messrs.  Bond  at  once  came 
to  terms,  which  I  have  heard,  though  I  am  not 
sure  the  statement  is  correct,  were  40,000/. 

There  is  no  theatre  perhaps  in  the  world  in 
which  pieces  have  had  so  lengthened  a  run  as 
in  the  Adelphi.  It  was  at  this  theatre,  during 
the  management  of  Mr.  Rodwell,  that  the  cele- 
brated burletta  of  "  Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in 
London,"  was  produced.  So  great  was" its  suc- 
cess, that  it  was  not  only  acted  three  hundred 
niglits — a  thing  I  believe  unparalleled  in  the 
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annals  of  the  stage — ^but  some  sort  of  imitatioa 
ol  it  was  got  up  in  almost  every  minor  theatre 
in  town.  The  proprietors  of  the  Adelphi  cleared 
about  20,000/.  by  the  speculation.  Under  the 
proprietorship  of  Messrs.  Terry  and  Yates,  an 
adaptation  of  Cooper's  well-known  nautical  novel 
of  "  The  Klot,"  was  brought  out  at  this  theatre, 
which  was  performed  upwards  of  200  nights. 
"  Grace  Huntley "  also — a  piece  in  three  acts, 
founded  on  a  story  in  **  The  Amulet,''  by  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall — met  with  distinguished  success  in 
1834.  It  was,  I  believe,  performed  seventy  or 
eighty  successive  nights,  independently  of  its 
frequent  representations  at  various  intervals 
since  that  time.  "  The  L^t  Days  of  Pompeii," 
and  several  other  pieces,  have  likewise  been 
eminently  successful. 

.  The  Adelphi  is  a  very  imcomfortable  theatre. 
There  is  only  one  tier  of  box^,  which  is  awk- 
wardly divided  by  a  passage.  If  you  are  seated 
in  those  farthest  back  you  have  to  stoop  down, 
owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  ceiling  of  the  gal- 
lery at  the  front,  before  you  can  see  the  faces  or 
heads  of  the  performers  on  the  stage.  The 
boxes  are,  besides,  uncomfcnrtable  from  the  way 
in  which  they  are  laid  out.  The  whole  appear* 
ance  of  the  interior  of  the  house  is  heavy  and 
dull ;  and  but  for  the  general  excellence  of  the 
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^eces,  the  celebrity  of  ibe  leading  actofs,  and 
the  convenience  of  the  situation,  it  would  never 
have  met  with  the  success  which  has  charac- 
tensed  it  under  its  several  proprietors  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  I  have  not 
heard  what  the  gains  of  the  Messrs.  Bond  have 
been  since  the  property  came  into  their  hands; 
but  Messrs.  Mathews  and  Yates  are  understood 
to  have  averaged  firom  3^000/.  to  4^000/L  dear 
profits  per  annum,  during  the  years  it  belonged 
to  them.  It  is  said  the  property  has  again 
passed  firom  the  Messrs.  Bond  to  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Yates. 

The  Adelphi  season  commences  in  October, 
and  ends  in  ApriL  During  the  interval,  or  at 
least  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  interval,  the 
late  Mr.  Mathews  treated  the  public  to  his  *<  At 
Homes,"  '*  Annuals,'"  &c;  And  for  weeks  iili 
succession,  did  this  gentleman,  by  his  own  sin- 
gubxly  varied  powers  of  amusing,  attract  as 
crowded  houses  as  when  all  the  corps  dramas 
tique^  headed  by  Mr.  Yates,  used  their  com* 
bined  exertions  to  merit  public  patronage.  Mr. 
Mathews'  line  w^  peculiar  to  himself:  he  had 
no  predecessor  worthy  of  the  name :  it  is  doubt- 
fdl  if  any  one  will  ever  supply  his  place. 

The  principal  perf6rmances  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  consist  of  melo-dramas,  burlettas,  comic 
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fetches,  farces,  &c.  The  gredt^t  attraction, 
among  the  players,  which  it  has  had'  fpr  .zoaay 
years,  is  the  celebrated  John  Reeve,  :wbo  haa 
just  returned  to  it  from  the  Uirited  Stales"  of 
America.  .        .      ' 

The  Adelphi,  for  some  time  past,  has  got  up 
a  greater  number  of  spectacles  than:  any  of  the 
other  minor  theatres, — Astley's  of  .course  ex- 
cepted.    And  it  must  be  admitted,  when  due. 
allowances  are  made  for  the  limited  size  of  the 
atage^'-so  limited  that  the  dressing-rooms  are  of 
liecessity  in  the  area — ^that  they  have  been,  for 
the  most  part,  got  up  with  great  eflfect 
.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes  is  four 
shillings,  to  the  pit  two,  and  to  the  gallery  one 
shiUing.     The  number  of  persons  the  house  can 
cd^veniehtly  coMain  is  1,500,  though  upwards 
0112,000  are  often  found  to  be  within  its  walls. 
-nTbere  is  another  theatre  in  the  Strand.     I 
allude  to  the  New  Strand  Theatre,  nearly 
opposite  St.  Mary's  church.     It  was  for  many 
years  celebrated  as  the  place  in  which   Miss 
Kelly    "performed."       That    lady,    like    Mr. 
Mathews,  had  no  rival  in  her  line,  which  was 
to  -personate,  in  language,  dress,  appearance, 
and  manners^  almost  every  variety  to  be  found 
in  the  human  character.   When  ghe  retired  from 
public  life,  Mr.  Bayner,  the  proprietor,  ondea- 
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voured  to  obtain  a  licence  from  the  Lord  Chanw 
berlain  to  perform  the  usual  dramatic  pieces ; 
but  all  his  efforts,  until  February  last,  were  un- 
successfuL  In  the  interim  it  was  opened  several 
times  by  various  companies,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  but  the  event  always  speedily  proved  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  too  strong  for  the 
party  who  had  the  temerity  to  enter  the  lists 
against  him.  Messrs.  Jerrold  and  Hammond 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Rayner 
in  April,  by  which  the  theatre  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  carried  it  on  until  the  end  of  the 
season  with  a  fair  measure  of  su^ccess.  The 
pieces  represented  are  chiefly  short,  and  they 

•  •        • 

have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  clever  and 
lively  under  the  present  management. 

The  New  Strand  Theatre  is  the  smallest  ro- 
spectable  theatre  in  town.  Formerly  it  had  no 
gallery;  but  one  capable  of  accommodating 
500  persons  was  erected  last  year.  The  price 
of  admission  to  the  boxes  is  three  sMllings,  to 
the  pit  one.  shilling  and  sixpence,  and  to  the 
gallery  one  shilling.  It  is  not  capable  of  con- 
taining more  than  800  persons  with  any  degree 
of  comfort  It  is  a  compact,  good-looking  littfe 
house. 

Astley's  Theatre,  situated,  as  formerly  men- 
tioned, near  Westminster  Bridge,  differs  from 
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all  others  in  the  character  of  its  entertainments. 
First  there  is  a  sort  of  melodrama,  in  which  the 
spectacle  part  is  got  up  with  extraordinary 
seffect  You  will  sometimes  see  twenty  or  thirty 
horses,  some  of  them  single  with  riders,  and 
others  yoked  in  twos  and  fours  in  carriages, 
chaiiots,  &c.,  prancing  and  galloping  about  on 
the  stage  as  if  in  Hyde  Park,  or  any  other  open 
£pace.  Battles  are  often  fought  on  horseback  as 
well  as  on  foot  in  Astley's,  and  they  frequently 
give  a  singularly  faithful  representation  of  what 
has  actually  occurred  in  the  scenes  of  action  to 
which  they  point  The  acting,  however,  if  so 
it  must  be  called,  is  usually  of  the  most  indif- 
ferent kind.  No  popular  histrionic  performer 
ever  treads  the  boards  of  Astley's.  After  the 
first  piece,  which  generally  lasts  until  near  nine 
.o'clock,  a  series  of  equestrian  feats  are  performed 
in  a  circus  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  middle 
of  the  theatre.  The  evolutions  which  are  gone 
through  on  these  occasions  are  triily  wonderful: 
the  spectator  would  have  previously  pronounced 
them  impossible.  And  equally  astonishing  is  it 
to  witness  the  sagacity  and  docility  displayed  by 
the  horses.  This  part  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainments occupies  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  when  the  whole  is  finished  by  a  non* 
descript  sort  of  afterpiece. 
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Aetley's  is  a  nereivfjEdling  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  young  people,  and  is  always  most  nu- 
merously attended  by  the  juvenile  members  of 
&milies.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  around  this 
theatre,  and  see  hundreds  of  youthful  counte- 
nances glowing  with  delight,  as  they  witness  the 
extraordinary  feats  of  horsemanship  which  are 
performed  within  th^  ring,  and  the  imposing 
spectacles  exhibited  on  the  stage. 

Astley's  Theatre  is  large  and  commodious. 
It  is  capable  of  containing  2,000  persons  with- 
out an  undue  pressure.  Upwards  of  2,500  have 
on  many  occasions  been  known  to  be  in  it.  The 
prices  are,  to  the  boxes  four  shillings,  to  the 
pit  two,  to  the  gallery  one  shilling.  The  pre- 
sent house  was  built  in  1B04,  by  Mr.  John 
Astley,  who  had  been  originally  a  private  soldier 
in  the  15th,  or  Elliot's  own  light  horse.  It  was 
while  in  this  capacity  that  he  acquired  that  ex- 
pertness  in  horsemanship  which  led  him  to  ex- 
hibit his  equestrian  feats  in  public  He  com- 
menced his  equestrian  career  on  the  site  of  the 
present  house  in  the  open  air,  but  with  a  pent- 
roof  house  for  the  audience,  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  rain.  This  was  about  the  year  1777. 
Mr.  Astley,  in  the  course  of  his  time,  erected 
more  theatres  perhaps  than  any  other  man  that 
ever  lived.     Including  those  he  built  in  Paris, 
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the  entire  number  was  nineleen.  He  dijMi  in 
1814  at  Paris,  in  the  sev^nty-seccMid  year  of  his 
age.  His  son  succeeded  to  bis  amphitheatre  at 
Westminster  Bridge,  as  well .  as  hi$  other  pro- 
.perty;  but  singularly  enough  died)  in  1821,  in' 
the  same  house,  chamber,  atid  bed,  as  his  father. 
The  house  is  rented  at  1,000/*  per  annum*  Mr. 
l^erow  and  Mr*  West  are  the  present  proprie- 
tors. The  property  is  one  of  the  mo^t  profitable 
of  the  kind  in  town.  In  1834  the  profits  were 
said  to  be  about  5,000/.,  though  the  season  only 
begins  at  Easter  and  ends  in  September.  It  has 
made  many  happy  hits  in  the  spectacle  way.  One 
piece  of  this  kind,  "  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,"  ex- 
hibited a  good  many  years  ago,  was  performed 
the  whole  of  one  season,  without  the  intermis- 
sion  of  a  single  night — a  thing  unprecedented — 
and  a  part  of  the  two  following  seasons.  A  run 
of  one  hundred  nights  is  not  uncommon  at 
Astley's. 

The  Queen's  Theatre,  Tottenham-street, 
Tottenham-court  Road|  is  one  which  has  under- 
gone various  changes  of  name  as  well  as  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  At  first  it  was  called  the  Fitz- 
ROY  Theatre,  and  then  the  Regency  Theatre; 
afterwards  it  went  by  the  name  of,  the  Toti^en- 
HAM  Str'^et  Theatre  ;  at  another  period  it  wae 
called  the  West  London  :  now  it  is  designated 
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The  Queen's.     It  was  originally  intended  for 
cooeerts  and  other  musical  entertainments.    It 
was  used  for  two  seasons,  soon  after  the  peace 
of  1815,  for  the  representation  of  French  plays. 
The  usual  pieces  of  late  have  heen  burlettas, 
melo-dramasy   farces,   &c.      About    two    years 
since,   after  having  ruined  several  proprietors, 
and  been  often  shut  up  for  want  of  any  one 
sufficiently  adventurous  to  engage  in  the  spe- 
culation, it  was  taken  by  the  Messrs.  Bond,  who 
re-fitted  it  up  in  a  very  elegant  and  comfortable 
manner,   at  considerable  expense.     They  then 
opened  it,  ostensibly  und^theentire management 
of  Mrs.  Nisbett,  and  with  a  much  more  effective 
company  than  had  ever  before  graced  its  boards, 
when,  notwithstanding  the  raising  of  the  prices 
of  admission  to  double  the  previous  prices,  a 
very  successful  can^>aign  was  commenced,  wiuch 
lasted  for  five  or  six  months.     After  that  time 
it  was  again  subjected  to  a  series  of  reverses, 
which  ended  in  die  secession  of  ^  the  Mr  widow^' 
and  her  two  sisters.     Of  late,  it  is  understood  to  ^ 
have  been  one  of  the  worst  theatrical  specular 
tions  which  has,  for  some  years,  been  made  on  a 
Bmall    scale.     The  price  of  admission  to  th^ 
boxes  is  four  shillings,  to  the  pit  two,  to  the 
gaHery  one  shillii^«    It  is  only  a  smaU  house^ 
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and  is  incapable  of  containing  more  than  600 
or  700  persons  with  any  measure  of  comfort. 

The  Victoria  Theatre  is  situated  in 
Waterloo  Road.  It  was  originally  called  the 
CoBouRG  Theatre,  after  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe  Coburg,  now  the  King  of  Belgium.  The 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  a  proxy  of  his 
Royal  Highness.  It  was  opened  on  Whit-Mon- 
day, 1817.  For  a  time  it  was  successful;  but 
matters  soon  began  to  assume  a  gloomy  aspect. 
Eventually  it  passed  into  new  hands.  The 
second  lessee  did  not  long  retain  possession  of 
the  property :  it  was  soon  transferred  to  other 
parties.  Circumstances  obliged  the  latter  parties 
to  relinquish  it :  others,  however,  undeterred  by 
the  reverses  of  those  who  preceded,  were  soon 
found  to  engage  in  the  speculation,  but  with  no 
better  success.  The  Coburg,  in  fact,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  acquired  an  unenviable 
notoriety  for  changing  hands.  After  being  for 
some  time  closed,  it  was  re-modelled  in  the  in- 
terior, and  fitted  up  in  a  very  superior  manner 
in  1832-3,  when  its  former  name  was  changed 
to  that  of  the  Victoria  Theatre.  It  is  a  well- 
built  and  elegant-looking  hou^e^  both  externally 
and  in  the  interior.  It  has  only  one  tier,  of 
boxes,  but  it  is  divided  by  a  passage ;  ihe  front 
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being  the  dress  circle.  The  admission  to  the 
latter  is  three  shillings,  to  the  other  boxes  it  is 
two ;  to  the  pit  it  is  one  shilling,  and  to  the 
gaJlery  sixpence.  The  theatre  is  veiy  large. 
The  gallery  alone  is  capable  of  containing  I92OO 
or  1,400  persons;  it  is  the  most  commodious 
gallery  of  any  theatre  in  London.  The  house 
altogether  can  contain  2,000  persons  with  ease. 
Upwards  of  2,500  have  been  known  to  be  in  it 
at  one  time.  It  has  not  been  more  successful 
of  late  years  than  formerly.  Since  it  changed 
its  name  in  1832»  Mr.  Davidge,  Mr.  Glossop^  and 
other  lessees,  have  seyerally  lost  large  sums  of 
money  by  it  The  pieces  generally  performed 
at  the  Victoria  are  melo-dramatic  spectacles, 
burlettas,  £arces,  &c.  But  on  several  occasions 
the  legitimate  drama  has  been  represented,  and 
in  some  instances  with  great  effect.  Some  years 
since  the  proprietor  was  subjected  to  a  heavy 
fine  for  acting  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,—- the 
prosecuting  party  being  the  lessee  of  Drury 
Lane.  I  shall  afterwards  advert  to  the  exclu^ 
sive  right  which  the  larger  establishments  have 
to  perform  the  regular  drama  in  the  metro* 
polis. 

The  Vktoria  Theatre  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing  to  the  public  several  performers  of 
morit    It  was  at  this  establishment  also  that 
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Stanfield,  thie  most  celebrated  piunter,  in  his 
pecuUar  walk,  of  the  present  day,  was  first 
brought  into  notice.  The  Victoria  has,  likewise^ 
acquired  some  distinction  from  the  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Peter  Borthwick,  M.  P.,  whose  name  is 
well  known  to  the  public,  having  made  his  di^ 
hut  on  its  boards  as  Othello,  in  Shakspeare's 
tragedy  of  that  name^  two  or  three  years  before 
he  was  chosen  the  representative  of  the  borough 
of  Evesham.  So  decided  a  failure  was  the  hon. 
gentleman's  debut  that  he  never  again^  so  ikr  as 
I  am  aware,  appeared  on  the  boards  of  any  the- 
atrical  establishment  But  though  his  failure 
must  have  been  doubtless  mortifying  .at  the 
time,  there  can  be  no  question  he  now  regards 
it  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  incidents  in  his 
life,  as  it  compelled  him  to  seek  for  some  other 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  paved  the 
way  for  his  being  sent  on  a  tour  through  the 
country,  in  1832-^8^  by  die  West  India  interest, 
as  the  advocate  of  their  cause ;  which  again,  as  it 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  devdoping  his 
talents  as  a  public  debater,  was  the  means  of  his 
being  returned  to  ParUament  under  the  auspices 
of  &  well-known  Tory  baronet. 

llie  Surrey  Theatre  is  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Victoria.  It  is  situated  in  Blaci:- 
firiars  Road»  near  the  Obelisk.    The  first  house 
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was  built  in  1779,  but  was  burnt  down  in  1805. 
Hie  present  house  was  erected  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  the  other.  Formerly  it  was 
called  the  Royal  Circus,  having  been  built  for 
buiiettas  and  equestrian  exhibitions;  but  in 
1809,  Mr.  Elliston,  afterwards  of  the  Olympic^ 
and  eventually  of  Drury  Lane,  became  the 
lessee  when  he  converted  the  **  ring''  into  an 
extensive  pit.  Since  then  burlettas,  comic 
sketches,  &;c,  with  occasional  tragedies  and 
comedies,  have  been  the  entertainments  at  the 
Surrey.  Mr.  Thomas  Dibdin  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  proprietor ;  but  it  turned  out  un^ 
profitably  for  him,  though  Mr.  EDistoD,  his  pre- 
decessor, cleared  a  considerable  sum  by  the 
speculation.  The  theatre  afterwards  fell  into 
various  hands ;  most  of  whom  lost  considerable 
sums  by  it ;  while  the  pieces  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, remarkable  for  their  lEitupidity.  It  may 
be  right  to  add,  they  were  as  badly  represented 
Of  late,  several  very  successful  pieces  have  been 
produced  at  this  theatre.  "  Black  Eyed  Susan" 
had  a  ^*  run  **  of  nearly  'one  hundred  and  fifty 
nighte ;  **  Poll  and  my  Partner  Joe  "  has  been 
nearly  equally  fortunate.  These,  in  fact,  are  the 
sort  of  pieces  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  dramatic  geniuses  of  the  classical 
neighbourhood  in  which  it  is  situated.     It  is 
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said,  that  for  some  years  past  large  sums  have 
been  realised  by  the  proprietors  of  this  theatre. 
It  is  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Da- 
vidge,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Osbaldiston,  the  lessee 
of  Covent*  Garden  Theatre.  The  pit  is,  per- 
haps, the  largest  of  any  house  in  Europe;  when 
crowded  it  contains  about  2,000  person?.  The 
nightly  average  expenditure  is  60L  On  benefit 
nights,  when  the  houses  are  good,  the  money 
taken  at  the  doors  is  from  100/.  to  120ZL 

The  remaining  theatres  are  so  small  and  un- 
important that  they  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few 
words. 

Sadler's  Wells  is  situated  at  the  south  of 
Islington.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  theatrical  es- 
tablishments in  the  metropolis,  having  been  ori- 
ginally buik  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  For 
more  than  a  century  it  has  been  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  pantomimes.  It  was  also 
popular  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  humour  of  the  elder  Grimaldi.  It  is  like- 
wise noted  among  the  lower  classes  for  the  su- 
pernatural and  horrible  character  of  its  pieces. 
It  is  a  neat  little  house,  and  is  capable  of  con- 
taining about  1»500  persons.  It  has  not  proved 
a  profitable  speculation  to  the  proprietors  lately. 
In  the  course  of  last  season  Mr.  Osbaldiston, 
ihe  lessee  of  Cov^nt  Garden,  became  the  lessee 
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of  Sadler's  Wells,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  1,200/. 
Its  affairs  have  been  conducted  with  spirit  since 
it  came  into  his  hands.  The  prices  of  admis- 
sion are,  to  the  boxes  two  shillings,  to  the  pit 
one  shilling,  to  the  gallery  sixpence. 

The  Pavilion  Theatre  is  situated  in  the 
Whitechapel  Road.  It  was  built  soon  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Brunswick  Theatre,  in  1825. 
It  is  a  small  house,  capable  of  containing  no 
more  than  1,200  persons.  The  prices  of  admis- 
sion are  the  same  as  those  of  Sadler's  Wella 
It  has  some  celebrity  for  low  humorous  pieces, 
and  occasionally  imports  for  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night one  or  two  of  the  stars  of  lesser  magnitude 
from  the  west-end  theatres.  Mrs.  Honey  graced 
its  boards  for  two  or  three  weeks  last  season. 
It  is  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the  destitute.  *  It  is 
proverbial  for  affording  an  asylum  to  those- as- 
pirants  at  the  higher  order  of-  histrionic  distinct 
lion  who  have  **  oome  out "  in  the  larger  estar 
blishments  without  success. 

The  Garrick  Theatre  is  a  near  neighbour 
of  the  Pavilion.  It  is  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
and  is  famed  for  its  being  the  house  in  which 
Garrick  made  his  debut  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don. This  was  in  1741,  and  the  character  he 
assumed  was  Richard  III.  It  is  a  smaH  theatre, 
but  very  neatly  fitteKi  up.    There  is  room  in  it 
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for  600  or  700  persons^  though  it  can  but  eel* 
dom  boast  of  so  numerous  an  attendance.  It9 
prices  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pavilion  and 
Saddler's  WeUs. 

There  is  another  theatre  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
which  was  built  about  two  years  since.  It  is 
quite  a  small  affair.  As  yet  it  has  made  no 
noise;  so  very  Iitde»  indeed,  is  known  of  it, 
that^  perhaps,  not  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  th^ 
atre>going  public  of  London  is  aware  oi  its 
existence.  In  Milton  Street,  in  the  City,  there 
was  anodier  theatre  under  the  name  oi  the  Cixr 
Theatre,  but  last  year  it  was  converted  into  a 
Mechanic's  Institution,  through  the  week,  and 
a  Dissenting  Chapel  on  Sundays*  It  was  the 
property  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  of  Strat- 
ford, who^  from  first  to  last,  lost  a  good  deal  of 
moniey  by  it.  It  changed  its  lessees,  on  an  ave- 
rage, once  every  three  months,  for  the  last  Ibtir 
or  five  years.  There  is  a  neat  little  tibiealare^ 
called  the  Clarence  Theatke,  in  the  neigb- 
bourhobd  of  King^s  Cross,  New  Road ;  but  it 
is  hardly  ever  open.  The  Minor  Tukatrsi,  in 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  has  also  beeii  shut 
for  three  or  four  years  past  There  we  two  or 
three  other  small  houses  in  the  outskirts  of.  the 
metropolis,  but  they  are  undeser^og  of  notice. 

The  winter  houses,  and  the  leading  minor 
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theatres,  inVarUiUty  btiog  out  pantoodmes  at 
Christmas,  which  usually  have  a  six  week^  run. 
In  Drury  I^ane  and  Coyent  Gardea  Theatres  these 
are  got  up  with  very  great.expeosev^  ^JThe  cost  of 
prepariog  those  of  1826-299  was  as  follows: — 

£ 

Drury  Lane            •            •             .  1,870 

Covent  Garden            .            •      •  1,426 

Adelphi      ....  500 

Surrey             .             •             .      .  600 

Cobourg  (now  the  Victoria)     .       .  400 

Pavilion           •            •            .      .  100 


The  pantomimes  are  a  great  source  of  attrac- 
tion to  young  people ;  and  as  they  are  always 
brought  out  on  '*  Box-night,"  when  there  is 
something  in  the  pockets  of  the  lower  classes, 
the  galleries  of  the  various  theatres  are,  on 
those  occasions,  crowded  to  suffocation ;  and  a 
more  motley  appearance  was  never  assuredly 
presented  than  that  which  then  graces  the  va- 
rious galleries.  The  railing  on  the  front  seat 
exhibits  a  goodly  array  of  all  sorts  of  second- 
hand apparel.  It  would  do  the  heart  of  a  Jew 
old  clothesman  good  to  see  it  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pawnbroker's  shop :  bonnets 
broken  in  the  crown,  or  without  any  crown  at 
all ;  caps  "  all  tattered  and  torn ;"  shawls  which 
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were  once  of  various  hues,  but  which  are  now, 
for  the  want  of  the  application  of  a  little  soap, 
all  pretty  much  of  one  colour;  hats,  coats, 
waistcoats^,  &C.  &G.,  are  all  fastened  to  the  rail- 
ing along"  the  whole  front  of  the  upper  gallery. 
Then  there  are  "the  gods*'  themselves— the 
name  by  which  they  have  always  been  called 
since  Garrick  delivered  one  of  his  celebrated 
prologues,  in  which,  when  apostrophising  that 
portion  of  the  audience  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ceiling,  he  exclaimed, 


And -you,  ye  gods  !  to  merit  never  blind— 
A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 


A  very  large  proportion  of  "  the  deities"  on 
such  occasionsrconsists  of  chimney-sweep  appren- 
tices, who  are  by  far,  considmng  their  limited 
means,  the  most  liberal  patronisers  of  the  drama. 
A  considerable  number  of  their  sootships  are  al- 
ways to  be  seen  in  the  front  seats,  where  their 
black  frontispieces  oddly  contrast  with  their 
tusks  and  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  which  are 
displayed  to  great  advantage  on  such  occasions. 
There  is  also  a  fair  sprinkling  of  bp.kers'  ap- 
pi'entices  on  box-night,  who  are  sure  to  be  seen 
sitting  cheek-by-jowl  with  the  youthful  knights 
of  the  soot-brush.  A  large  number  of  those  who 
people  the  upper  regions  of  the  house  appear  in 
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their  shirt-sIeeTes:  their  coats  are  ddbd  be- 
eaase  the  heat  of  the  place  has  become  intolem- 
ble.  Others  are  swearing  and  fighting;  while 
cries  of  "  turn  him  out  !**  **  turn  him  out  1'*  **  or- 
der, order  P  *<  silence  there  !"  assail  your  ears 
from  all  quarters.  It  were  impossible,  indeed, 
to  witness  a  more  uproarious  scene  than  that  in- 
Tariably  exhibited  on  such  occasions.  The  un- 
limited play  which  the  '^divinities'''  give  their 
lungs  on  these  nights  often,  in  Act,  has  the  effect 
of  entirely  drowning  the  voices  of  the  actors  on 
the  stage.  The  truth  is,  that  they  claim  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  be  as  noisy  as  they  please  on 
box-night,  and  all  efforts  to  preserve  order  would 
be  perfectly  useless. 

Has  the  reader  ever  seen  a  piece,  on  its  first 
production,  condemned?  or,  to  use  theatrical 
phraseology,  "  damned," — in  any  of  the  larger 
establishments  ?  No  one  who  has  not  witnessed 
such  a  scene  can  form  any  idea  of  it.  The  au- 
dience, on  such  occasions,  are  in  a  perfect  hub- 
bub. Mr.  O'Connell,  even  when  in  his  most 
violent  and  most  forcible  moods,  never  produced 
so  much  **  agitation"  in  any  assemblage  of  the 
"finest  pisantry  in  the  world,''  as  is  exhibited 
in  Drury  Lane,  or  Covent  Garden,  when  a  new 
piece  is  undergoing  the  process  of  utter  "  damnar 
tion."    The  great  majority  of  the  audience  seem 
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-iti)  tnake  the  matter  a  persoBal  <Jiie*  "  Theyi^feel 
as  i£  some  insult  bad  been  bil^^d  tb  tbi&in.indi- 
vidually  by  tbe  luckless  wight  of  an  abt^or^.ajiLd 
the  scarcely  less  unfortunate  proprietoop  of  the 
theatre.    They  will  in  sueh  cases  rise  from, their 
seats,  and  express  their  indignation,  not  only.ln 
loud  hisses,  groans,  &c.,  but -by  the  most  violent 
gestures.     But  perhaps  a  better  idea  of  a  scene 
of  this  kind  will  be  afforded  by  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  particular  one  which  was  exhibited 
last  season  at  Covent  Garden,  and  which  I  dreiv 
up  immediately  alfter  its  occurrence.         '    ' 

The  piece  was  called  **  The  Fortune  of  War;:a 
National  Military  Operatic  Drama."    What  the 
incidents  were,  it  would  have  been  impossible, 
under  any  circumstances,  from  the  sheerstupidity 
of  the  piece,  to  discover ;  but  that  impossibility, 
if  there  be  not  an  Irishism  in  the  expression, 
was   rendered  still   more   impossible  from  tbe 
manner  in  which  it  was  received.   It  is  question- 
able if  ever  an  "  Operatic,"  or  any  other  drama, 
was  more  unmercifully  damned.   The  first  act — 
it  was  in  two  acts — had  not  proceeded  far  wh^i 
symptoms  of  the  coming  storni  of  disapprobation 
began  to  manifest  themselves.    The  audience  in 
different  parts  of  the  house  commenced  the  scene 
by  faint  hisses.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
consummate  clumsiness  with  which  the  leading 
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ailitaiy  evcihiiiona^whicli,  by  the  way,  coDsti- 
-toted  the  staple  of  the  piece-^ were  perfonned  in 
one  of 'the'  scenes,  called  forth  a  burst  of  otm- 
demnatioia  fi^m  all  parts  of  ^e  house.  A  more 
awkward  sqnad^  than  the  histrionic  troops  was 
never  exhibited  either  on  the  stage  or  on  the 
pau-ade ;  none  of  them  seemed  capable  of  making 
a  single  tolerable  movement*  At  one  time  Ibey 
were  all  mingled  together,  French  and  English, 
in  glorious  concision ;  at  another,  they  all  rush- 
ed, some  in  one  direction,  and  some  in  another, 
off  the  stage,  without  any  reason  which  the  au* 
-dience  could  perceive  for  their  sudden  exit  For 
the  next' minute  or  two  the  stage  was  entirely 
deserted ;  neither  Frenchman  nor  Englishman, 
nor  any  other  majti,  was  to  be  seen  or  heard.  The 
audience — and  really  it  was  no  wonder — now 
began  to  lose  all  patience,  and  cries  of  «  Off,  off  !*' 
resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  If  these 
cries  were  loud^  and  more  general  in  one  part 
than  another,  it  w^  in  the  second  and  third  tiers 
of  boxes*  .  The  uproar  had-  by  this  time  become 
so  great  and  general  that  not  one  word  of  what 
was  said  on  the  stage,  with  one  or  two  occasional 
exceptions,  was  heard.  The  first  act,  however, 
was  eventually  brought  to  a  close  without  the 
audience  offeritig  an  absolute  int^ruption  to  the 
piece.     But  the  second  had  no  sooner  commen- 
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ced  than  the  yet  more  stupid  and  clumsy  evolu- 
tions of  the  troops — ^all  of  the  actors  on  one  oc- 
casion appeared  as  soldiers — raised  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  audience  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  the 
cries  of  "  This  is  an  insult  to  us  !■ '  "  Give  us  back 
our  money  !''  and  «  Return  us  our  tin !"  "  Off, 
off  r  &c  became  so  loud  and  general,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  piece.     In 
the  midst  of  the  deafening  uproar  and  confusion, 
Mr.  Wallack,  the  stage-manager,  came  forward 
to  address  the  audience,  but  he  was  for  some  time 
assailed  with  such  a  yoUey  of  hisses  and  yells 
that  his  efforts  to  make  himself  heard  were  alto- 
gether ineffectual.     Cries  of  "  Hear  him,  hear 
him !"  at  last  proceeded  from  several  parts  of  the 
bouse,  which  had  the  effect  of  partially  restoring 
order.     Mr.  Wallack  then  commenced  thus : — 
<<  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  most  respectfully 
appeal  to  the  liberal  part  of  the  audience,^' — ( Here 
Mr.  Wallack'*s  voice  was  drowned  amidst  the 
storm  of  hisses  which  again  proceeded  from  the 
galleries  and  the  pit,) — "  I  have  every  reason  to 
believeand  think  that*' — (Renewed  uproar  which 
prevented  his  completing  the  sentence.) — ^^  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen,  will  you  hear  me?  Will 
,you  allow  the.piece  to  proceed  ?'  ( Shouts  of  ^^  No^ 
no  l^  from  an  parts  of  the  house^  with  one  or  two 
fednt  cries  of  "  Yes,  yes  T) 
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A  pause  then  ensued  in  Mr.  Wallack'^s  ad- 
dress owing  to  the  deafening  noise  whidi 
prevailed  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre.  At  length 
he  again  endeavoured  to  procure  a  hearing:--* 
^  If  you  will  not  allow  me" — (A  voice  in  one  of 
the  comer  boxes — ^^  The  militaiy  evolutions  are 
most  shamefuL'')  Mr.  Wallack — ^  In  answer  to 
that  gentleman  in  the  comer,  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  have  done  my  duty.  I  have  done  evcFything 
in  my  power  to  make  the  representation  of  the 
piece  as  efficient  as  possible.  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  no  soldier,  though  I  now  appear  in 
the  character  ot  one ;  but  I  repeat^  that  in  get- 
ting up  this  piece  I  have  done  my  duty." 

A  voice  in  the  boxes — "  None  of  you  have 
done  your  duty,  except  Mr.  Daly."* 

Another  voice—  **  The  men  can't  move  a  step." 
Cnes  of  ^^Ott^  off  r  Hisses  and  yeUs  were  here 
renewed  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  So  great  was 
the  confusion  that  about  five  minutes  elapsed 
before  anything  was  said  or  done  on  the  stage. 
At  the  expuration  of  that  time,  the  actors  or 
troops  again  presented  themselves,  and  made 
another  attempt  to  proceed  with  the  piece. 

A  voice  in  the  upper  boxes — "  Dotf  t  make 
fools  of  yourselves  any  longer."  (Loud  laughter.) 

Another  voice — ^^  You  should  shut  shop  at 
once."  (Renewed  laughter,  mingled  with  hisses 
and  yells.) 
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The  Gfuriatn  here  fell.  Whether  it  should 
have  done  so  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  or 
whether  it  was  dropped  intentionally,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed,  I  have  riot  the  me^ams 
of  knowing.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  it  was 
again  raised,  and  for  a  very  short  space  the  pierce 
was  allowed  to  proceed  with  Ijess  of  uproar  and 
confusion^  though  the  hisses  and  derisive  laugh- 
ter were  still  to  be  heard  in  every  pairt  of  the 
theatre.  The  awkward  evolutions  of  "  fii6  liii* 
litary"  began,  however,  to  .be  again  repeated, 
and  the  displeasure  of  the  audience  became  once 
more  as  loudly  and  unequivocally  expressed  as 
before.  Still,  amidst  all  their  dissatisfaction  at 
the  extreme  stupidity  of  the  piece,  and  -flie 
equally  stupid  way  in'  which  it  was  got  up, 
there  was  something  so  excessively  ludicrous  in 
the  marchings  and  counter-marchings  of  the 
troops,  some  of  whom  carried  children  on  their 
backs,  that  the  audience  could  not  refrain  from 
mingling  loud  bursts  of  laughter  with  the  yelb 
and  hisses  which  greeted  the  performfers  from 
all  directions.  Cries  of  "  Cut  it  short !"  **  Down 
with' the  curtain !"  "  We  want  no  more  oif  it !". 
^  0%  off  P'  &c.,  were  once^more  h^urd  from  all 
quarters.  The  performers  now  simultaneously, 
and -all  of  a  sudden,  disappeared  from  the  stage, 
and  the  performance  was  eoiisequehflv  at  a 
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stand-gtilL  When  the  troope  re-appeared,  they 
were  assailed  with  tremendous  hisses,  mingled 
with  laughter.  **  Have  you  nearly  done  yet  ?^ — 
"Ofl^  off!" — **Give  us  back  our  money  !"— and 
other  cries  of  a  similar  kind,  again  became  as 
loud  and  general  as  before.  The  voices  of  the 
performers  were  completely  drowned  amidst  the 
tremendous  uproar  which  now  prevailed  in  every 
section  of  the  house.  One  of  the  actors,  at  this 
part  of  the  performance,  carried  a  long  stick  in 
bis  hand,  when  a  person  in  the  second  tier  of 
boxes  shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ^  You 
bad  better  all  cut  your  sticks  V*  (Loud  laughter.) 
The  actors  here  again  quitted  the  stage  abruptly, 
^  a  mass,  amidst  roars  of  laughter  which  con- 
vulsed the  house.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute 
or  so,  they  re-appeared  on  the  stage,  but  were 
niet  by  deafening  cries  of  **  Shame,  shame  !" — 
"  Go  to  bed  V^  and  universal  hissing  and  yells. 
The  same  sort  of  acting,  if  so  it  must  be  called, 
^d  the  same  hissing,  hooting,  and  yelling,  on 
Ae  part  of  the  audience,  were  kept  up  for  aboiU 
^ti  minutes  longer,  when,  passing  over  various 
intermediate  incidents  in  the  piece,  the  last  scene 
occmted,  and  the  curtain  dropped  amidst  yells 
^d  hisses,  and  marks  of  disapprobation,  wbicli 
It  is  impossible  to  describe. 
On  the  Ml  of  the  curtain  part  of  the  audience 
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quitted  the  theatre,  but  the  great  majority  re- 
mained, and  raised  a  tremendous  clamour  for 
Mr.  Wallack,  in  order  that  he  might  apologise 
for  the  insult,  as  they  called  it,  or  explain  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  been  offered 
to'them.  Mr.  Wallack  resisted  the  call  for  about 
five  minutes,  but  finding  the  clamour  continue 
to  increase  instead  of  diminishing,  he  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  received  with  tremendous 
hissing,  which  prevented  his  speaking  for  some 
time;  but  at  length  the  cries  of  ''Hear  him, 
hear  him  I*', becoming  general,  order  was  suffi* 
ciently  restored  to  render  him  audible.  He  then 
began  thus: — 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you 
to  know  your  pleasure,  and — "^  (Here  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  deafening  yells  and  hootings,  -min- 
gled with  cries  of  "  Why  insult  us  with  such  a 
piece?*' — "Why  not  apologise  at  once?' — "  Why 
outrage  the  public  with  such  trash?*')  Other 
such  questions  proceeded  from  all  parts  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Wallack — ."  It  is  perfectly  impossible  for 
me  to  answer  such  a  multitude  of  questions  at 
once.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  come  here 
to  know  your  pleasure^  and—" 

A  gentleman  in  one  of  the  side  boxes  here 
interrupted  Mr.  Wallack  by  observing  that  the 


military  evoladons  were  most  disgraceful :  and 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  exhibited  be- 
fore any  audience. 

Mr.  Wallack — ^I  have  nolliing  to  do  with  the 
military  evolutions.  If  I  had  had  my  own  way 
of  it — "^  (Here  Mr.  Wallack  spoke  with  peculiar 
emphasis) — if  I  had  had  my  own  way  of  it.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  this  scene  of  confusion  would  not 
have  occurred, — (Loud  cheers,) — I  should  howe 
substitnted  common  sense  for  nonsense.  (Tre- 
m^idous  cheering.)  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
aQow  me  most  respectfully  to  inform  you  thai 
this  piece  is  withdrawn.'^  (Renewed  cheering.) 
The  audience  liien  |>eaceab)jr  retired. 

What  a  striking  coiitrast-  do  the  larger  theatri- 
cal  establishments  of  tlie  present  time  present  to 
tlttise  of  Shakspeare^s  days'!  The  price  of  ad- 
mission: to  the  boxes  of  the  Globe  Theatre^ 
Bank^e,  Soudiwark,  in  which  the  Bard  of  Avon 
performed,  and  ix^  whidi  most  of  his  best  plays 
were  first  brought  out,  was  one  shillings  and  to 
the  pit  and  gallery  sixpence.  The  prices  of  ad- 
missimi  to  the  other  theatres,  which  might  be 
considered  the  minor  houses  of  that  period,  were^ 
to  the  boxes  twopence,',  and  to  the  pit  and  gal* 
leries  one  penny.  The  theatres  of  those  days  had 
thatched  roofe  in  the  inside  as  well  as'the  out- 
ode:  they  were  so  small  that  twenty  pounds  was 
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deemed  a  prodigious  sum  to  receive  in  one 
night  The  audience  in  the  pit  had  to  standi 
there  being  no  seats  to  sit  on.  There  was  no> 
scenery  to  please  the  eye,  or  give  effect  to  the 
representation  of  the  pieces ;  and  the  only  stage 
the  actors  had  to  tread  on^  was  a  rough  floor, 
strewed  with  rushes.  One  piece  only  was  per- 
formed at  a  time^  and  the  hour  of  commencmg' 
w#is  twelve  at  noon.  The  performance  was 
usually  over  between  three  and  fonr.  ©"clock. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  audience 
in  the  boxes  of  the  Lpndon  theatres  are  admit- 
ted free.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances under  which  many  persons  have  the 
right  of  free  admission  to.  Drury  Lane.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  who  thus  visit  this  establishment 
every  night  free  of  expense^  there  are  many 
others  who  obtain  their  admissions  as  the  friends 
of  the  lessee  or  of  some  of  the  leading  perform- 
ers. The  daily  newBp8q)ers  also,  and  the  leading 
weekly  ones,  have  transferable  season  tickets  of 
admission  for  two  persons  te  aU  the  theatres* 
The  leading  writers  for  the  stage  have  likewise 
permission  to  visit  the  theatres  gratuitously 
whenever  they.choQse* 

There  is  no  profession  in  the  world  so  ar- 
duous and  precarious  as  thai  of  the -stage.  Both' 
the  ment£lland  i^ysiGalpQwerax)f  the  ^etorine 
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constantly  on  liie  radc  It  is  only  by  tiie  mo6t 
severe  and  unremitting  exertion  that  he  cm 
hope  to  attain  any  measore  of  distinction ;  and 
the  same  exertion  is  necessary  to  preserve  k. 
Audiences  are  very  capricious  and  very  ungrate 
fill:  the  least  thing — the  slightest  defect  in  act> 
ing,  offends  them,  however  meritorious  the 
actor'*s  previous  performances  may  have  been. 
The  most  distinguished  success  for  a  lengthened 
series  of  years  is  no  extenuation,  in  their  esti* 
mation,  for  one  night's  £fulure.  Our  actors  are 
in  exactly  the  same  predicament,  in  this  respect, 
as  the  greyhound  in  the  &ble  that  was  severely 
beat  by  its  master,  becau.se  it  failed  to  catch  the 
hare  for  the  hundreddi  time,  though  it  had  been 
successful  in  the  cfaace  in  the  previous  ninety- 
nine  cases. 

Few,  even  of  our  popular  actors,  ever  realise 
a  moderate  independence.  I  know  of  none  of 
those  of  the  present  time  who  have  done  so, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Braham,  Mr.  Farrem 
Mr.  Liston,  Mr.  Macready,  and  two  or  three 
others.  The  great  majority  of  the  third  and 
fourth-rate  actors,  and  almost  all  at  and  under 
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mediocrity,  have  to  maintain  a  constant  struggle 
with  pecuniary  difficulties;  some  of  them,  in- 
deed, with  starvation  itself.  How  many,  even  of 
Aose  actors  who,  in  the  meridian  of  Ufe^  were 
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popular  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  theatre- 
going  puhUc,  have,  when  overtaken  hy  advanced 
years,  been  doomed  to  encounter  all  the  horrors 
of  want ! 

The  writers  for  the  theatres  are  numerous; 
but  only  a  few  of  them  have  obtained  much 
celebrity.  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  stands  nearly 
alone  in  tragedy ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  one  has  equalled  him  since  the  time  of 
Shakspeare.  Mr,  Sergeant  Talfourd's  tragedy 
of  "  Ion/'  and  several  tragedies  by  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  Miss  BailUe,  and  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Ma- 
turing possess  great  literary  merit;  but  they  are 
not  well  adapted  for  representation.  In  comedies 
and  farces,  the  names  of  Poole,  Theodore  Hook» 
Planche,  and  Reynolds,  are  well  known.  In 
light  pieces  generally,  Messrs.  MoncrieflF,  Peake, 
Leman  Rede,  Jerrold,  Buckstone,  and  Thomas 
Dibdin,  are  the  most  successfuL 

The  rate  of  remuneration  for  dramatic  pieces 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  A  popular 
writer  will  sometimes  get  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
for  a  piece  which  occupies  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  representation,  though  frequently  the  half 
of  that  sum  is  not  given.  A  very  general  prac- 
tice is  to  give  the  author  a  small  sum  for  the 
piece,  say  ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  allow  him  a  guinea  for  every 
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night  it  is  performed  after  a  limited  number, 
say  twelve,  of  representations.      Unless  where 
some  such  arrangement  is  made  between  the  au- 
thor and  the  manager,  the  proprietors  will  some* 
times  realise  a  littleibrtune  by  a  successful  pieces 
while  the  unfortimate  author  has  only  pocketted 
a  few  poimds  by  the  labour  of  his  brains.     The 
proprietors  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  it  was  un» 
derstood,  cleared,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
25,000/,  by  "  Tom  and  Jerry,**  while  Mr.  Mott- 
crieff,    who    adapted   it    from    Pierce    Egan's 
*^  Life  in  London,**  only  received  a  mere  trifle 
for  his  trouble.     The  inadequate  remuneratiou 
which  play-writers  receive  for  their  labour,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  though  Thomas 
Dibdin  has,  from  first  to  last,  written  nearly  three 
hundred  pieces,  of  one  kind  or  other,  for  the 
theatres,  the  great  majority  of  which  have  been 
very  successful, — ^he  has  not  been  able,  as  he 
stated  some  time  since,  to  save  anything  of  what 
he  had  thus  earned.    Some  successful  pieces  pro- 
duce a  large  sum  to  the  authors,  from  their  pub- 
lication.    Messrs.  Cramer  and  Co.,  the  music- 
sellers  in  Regent-street,  gave  Mr.  Bunn  1,000/. 
for  the  «  Maid  of  Artois." 

One  great  ground  of  complaint  which  writers 
for  the  theatres  had,  until  lately,  was  that  they  had 
ao  copyright  m  the  pieces  they  produce.   Within 
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a  &w  weeks  after  the  production  of  a  succegsfiil 
piece  in  any  of  the  leading  theatres  in  London,  it 
was  brought  out  at  almost  every  theatre  in  the 
country ;  while  not  a  farthing  was  given,  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  latter  establishments,  to  the 
author,  however  great  the  amount  of  profits  they 
derived  from  it  They  have  always  managed  these 
matters  better  in  France.    There  an  author  gets  a 
certain  sum  for  his  piece  before  it  is  produced,  and 
then  a  small  sum  every  night  it  is  acted.     This 
applies  not  only  to  the  theatre  in  which  the 
piece  was  originally  brought  *out,  but  to  every 
theatre  throughout  the  country  in  which  it  is 
acted.     An  office  is  established  in  the  various 
large  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
sums  which  thus  become  due  to  a  successful 
dramatic  writer ;  and  in  some  cases  the  aggre- 
gate amount  is  very  large.   In  1828,  Mr.  Scribe, 
the  most  popular  dramatist  in  France,  received, 
in  this  way,  about  5,000/.  for  his  works. 

No  theatre  can  be  opened  in  that  part  o{ 
London  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  without  a  special  license  from  his 
lordship  having  been  first  obtained.  The 
license  never,  in  any  case,  except  in  those  of 
jthe  two  larger  establishments,  exceeds  the  pe- 
riod of  six  months  in  one  year.  This  power  of 
preventing  the  opening  of  theatres  without  the 
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sanction  of  the  Lord  CSiamberiain,  is  Tested  by 
the  legislature  in  his  lordship  with  a  view  to 
afford  due  protection  to  the  three  patent  theatres. 
No  new  piece  can  be  produced  at  any  of  the 
metropolitan  theatres,  without  having  been  first 
submitted  to^   and  approved  by,  the  dramatic 
censor.     Mr.  George  Cohnao,  son  of  the  cel^ 
brated  dramatist  of  that  name,  is  the  gentleman 
who  at  present  fills  that  office.    The  object  of 
subjecting  all  theatrical  productions  to  this  oiw 
deal,  is  to  prevent  anything  appearing  which 
may   be  immoral  or  obscene.      I  express  no 
opinion  at  present  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  tendency  of  our  dramatic  representations  be 
immoral  or  otherwise :  that  is  a  point  on  which 
I  know,  a  div^sity  of  sentiment  exists.    But  I 
do  not  see  how  any  person  of  weOrOonstituted 
mind  can  question  the  propriety  of  having  Aose 
passages  expunged  from  theatrical  pieces^  which 
either  contain  manifestly  indelicate  aUusions — 
which  profane  the  name  of  the  Deity— or  speak 
irreverently  of  divine  things.     Notwithstanding 
the  careful  surveillance  of  Mr.  Cohnan,  it  is  un- 
happily too  true  that  passages  of  a  very  improper 
kmd  often  escape,  and  disgust  the  minds  and 
shock  the  feelings  of  every  virtuous  person  who 
hears  them  spoken.    What  would  be  the  pro- 
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bable  magnitude  of  the  evil,  were  dramatic 
authors  allowed  unbounded  license  of  expression, 
will  be  at  once  inferred  by  those  who  have  some 
idea  of  the  loose  notions  .on  the  subject  of  mo- 
ralsy  which  seyeral  of  the  modem  writers  of 
theatrical  piecdis  entertain. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  CLUBS. 

Brooket'— White't—Boodle's—The  Carltont^hib^Tlie 
Aeform  Club— The  Athencum  Clufar*The  Clarenoe 
Club— The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  UniTersity  Qub 
—The  United  Uniyersity  Clu}>—Th«  Oriental  Club— 
The  Travellers'  Club— The  Union  Club—The  United 
Service  Club— The  Junior  United  Service  Club — Re- 
marks on  the  United  Service  Clubs — The  Wjndham 
Club— The  late  Westmiiuter  Reform  dub^Miwel. 
laneoua  Observatiims. 


The  Clubs  of  London  is  a  subject  wbich  ocei»- 
pies  much,  of  the  attention  of  the  middle*  and 
tipper  classes  of  metropolitan  society*  llief 
undoubtedly  exercise  a  very  oonsiderabley  though 
it  may  be  an  imperceptible^  influence  over  the 
minds  of  persons  belonging  to  diose  classes. 
Almost  every  man  of  any  note  is  a  membw  of 
one  or  other  of  t^ese  dubs*    Seme  are  members 
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of  two  or  three  of  them.  Mr.  O'Connell,  for 
example,  is  a  member  of  three — Brookes's,  the 
Kefonn  Club,  aad  the  Clarence  Club.  A  con- 
stant  mterchange  of  sentiment  on  all  important 
topics  of  the  day  takes  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  th^  leading  clubs.  "  The  clubs  say  so 
and  BO,**  is  an  expression  we  hear  every  day 
of  our  liv^s^  -  Few,  howeveiv  but  the  members 
themselves,  know  anything,  beyond  the  mere 
name,  of  these  assodationB.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — ^those  where  some 
private  person  engages  to  funiiflh  the  members 
with  certain  coavemenees,  on  their  paying  him  a 
certain  sum  as  entrance-money,  and  a  specified 
annual  subscription*  These  clubs  are  called 
Subscription  .Clubs.  The  other  class  of  dubs 
are  those  in  which  a  certain  number  of  grille- 
men  join  together,  build  or  rent  a  bosse  for 
themselves,  engage  servants,  and  procure  every- 
thing they  eat  and  drink  at  the  price  charged 
by  lihe  tradesmen.  The  latter  class  of  clubs  is 
by  &r  the  most  manierous. 

Of  the  Subscription  Club%  excluding  of 
cowab  Qrockford's,  which  will  come  in  man 
ptop&rlj  under  the  head  >  ^  Gaming  Houses^^ 
JBaoQtes's  is  the  most  noted.  It  was  established 
by  a  Mr.  Brookes,  keeper.of  ajrespectable  hotel 
i«  St  James's  Street^  where  k  still  i&    It.  dates 
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Its  <MHigm  as  far  back  as  1770«  Brookes  engiged 
to  i^ve  the  members  the  U8et>f  his  houae-^to 
mpfly  ib&n  with  a  certain  number  of  nev^ 
papers*  periodicals*  &c. — to  provide  the»  with 
serrants — and  to  fbmish  them  with  dinners  on 
certain  termsy  whtdi  are  so  moderate  that  on 
crery  such  dinner  the  l«M}l<»d  loses  from>  three 
to  four  shilfings.  He  further  left  i^  tb  the  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  who  first  joined  the  Club 
to  frame  any  rules  and  rcigulations  they  thoi^fat 
{x-oper  respecting  the  admission  of  membeiOB^ 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  readings 
room.  A  committee  was  accordiiigly  appointed 
for  that  purpose^  when  they  oarae  to  the  resolur 
tioB,  that,  in  ord^  that  no  party  obnoxious  to. 
any  individual  member  should  be  admitted,  the 
election  should  be  by  ballot,  and  that  one  black 
bafi  should  exdude  Ae  c«Midate  -for  admission^ 
Since  t}ien  the  tehns  tt  admission  have  been 
dianged:  U  id  natr^  as  in  all  the  other  Clubs*  a 
regulation  in  Brookes^s  that  tik&se  Must  be  one 
black  for  evety  ten  white  balls*  to  secure  the  re> 
jectien  of  the  candidate. 

Am0Qg  those  who  iirere  the  founders  of  this 
club,  were  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Chohnondeley*  tod  the  Duke  oJT  Queens* 
berry.  It  was,  an4  stilt  is,  composed  of  men  of 
liberal    politics*      George    the   Fourth,    when 
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Prince  Regent,*  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  almost  all 
the  other  most  distinguished  Whigs  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  were  members  of 
Brookes's.  To  be  a  member  then  was  deemed 
an  honour  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Care  was  taken 
that  the  niembers  should  consist  of  the  choicest 
spirits  and  most  celebrated  men  of  the  Whig 
school  of  politics.  It  was  also  an  aristocratic 
club.  At  that  time  no  man  who  had  not  a  cei^ 
tain  status  in  the  fiishionabl^  world  was  ad- 
mitted.  A  good  deal  of  this  spirit  was  kept  up 
for  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century*  Alderman  Wood  was  not  ad- 
mitted, until  after  twelve  years  persevering  ap- 
plication, though  be  had  been  part  of  that  time 
twice  Lord  Mayor;  the  ground  of  his  exclusion 
was  that  he  was  a  city  man.  Mr.  Combe,  of 
the  great  brewing-house  of  ^  Combe,  Delafield, 
and  Co.,^  was  also  excluded,  because  he  was  a 
tradesman.  All  traces  of  this  aristocratic  spirit^ 
however,  have  long  since  died  away.  Men  of 
respectability,  and  of  liberal  politics,  are  now 
admitted  on  their  first  application* 

When  Brooked's  was  oii^nally  established,  and 

*  The  late  King,  when  Prince  Regent,  was  ad^ 
mitted  without  being  balloted  for ;  the  only  instance 
of  the  kind,  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  on  re- 
cord. 
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for  nfany  years  after,  it  was  a  great  place  fiv 
gambling.  Many  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
have  been  lost  from  first  to  last  there.  It  was 
the  leading  place  in  the  metropolis  for  gamblings 
until  eclipsed  by  Crockford's.  In  1799  enor<- 
mous  sums  were  lost  and  won  at  Brookes^s. 
That  year  no  fewer  than  four  pigeons  made 
their  appearance,  so  well  feathered,  that  it  was 
supposed  their  united  fortunes  were  not  mudi 
diort  of  2,000,000^  In  less  than  twelve  months 
neither  of  them  had  a  ferthing.  One  of  them, 
a  young  nobleman,  was  obliged  within  a  year  of 
his  dibut  as  a  gambler  in  Brookes's,  to  borrow 
dghteenpence  of  the  waiter  to  pay  for  the  car- 
riage of  a  present  of  game,  which  had  been  sent 
him  by  a  friend  in  the  country,  who  was  not 
aware  of  his  altered  pecuniary  circumstances. 

Since  the  establishment  of  Crockibrd's,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  hardly  any  gambling  in 
this  club.  The  gamblers  all  resort  to  the  great 
hell,  ^  a  little  higher  up,"  as  the  waiters  say. 

The  terms  of  admission  to  Brookes's  are 
twenty  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription  is  ten 
guineas.  The  number  of  members  is  at  present, 
or  was  in  August  last,  575,  Though  the  name 
of  Brookes  is  still  kept  up,  the  house  has  for  many 
years  belonged  to  Messrs.  Page  and  Halse 

White's  Club,   St  James-street,  is  one  of 
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the  oldest  in  London.  It  and  Brook^s's  are 
ri?al&  Its  eonstitution  k  essentially  the, (fame, 
«nd  the  tends  of  admission  in  hoth  are  twenty 
guin^asi  and  die  yearly  subscription  ten  guineas. 
In  the  fit^Bt  instance^  as  in  Brookes's»  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  gambling  in  White's,  but  that 
was  in  a  ^:^t  measure  put  an  end  to  by  the 
establishmefiit  of  Crockford's.  White's  i&cele- 
brated  Cor  its  good  dinnersy  and  for  the  friendly 
feeling  which  eiuste  among  its  members.  I  can- 
not speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  its 
members,  but  I  believe  it  is  about  50Q,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  of  liberal  politics. 

fioo  dale's  Club  is  also  in  St  James-street. 
Its  constitution  b  so  similar  to  that  of  Brookea's 
and  White's^  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
It  The  principal  difference  between  the  three 
dubs  is,  that  while  the  other  two  are  liberal. 
Boodle's  is  essentially  a  Tory  club.  The  number 
of  members  is  under  500.  The  house  is  small; 
but  there  is  much  more  comfort  in  the  interior 
ihan  one  would  expect  from  its  external  appear- 
ance. The  members  are  particularly  attached  to 
it ;  tbey  are  positive  there  is  no  club  like  it  in 
I^ndon — luor  out  of  London  either.  It  is  a  club 
of  which  one  hears  little,  but  the  members  are 
eveilastingly  talking  about  it  themselves;  and 
they  are  quite  sur{>ris6d  that  it  is  not  the  univer- 
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sal  topic  of  conyersatioiu  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  steaks  and  chops,  which,  with 
most  men,  is  a  very  great  recommendation. 

These  three  are  the  leading  Subscription 
Clubs.  I  come  now  to  the  second  class  of 
Clubs.  As  already  mentioned,  they  are  very 
numerous.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  leading 
ones,  not  taking  them  either  according  to  their 
relative  importance,  or  the  date  of  their  origin, 
but  at  perfect  random.  The  principal  clubs, 
then,  of  this  class  are — ^the  Carlton  Club,  tlie 
Reform  Club,  the  Athenaeum  Club,  the  Cla- 
rence Club,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Club,  the  United  University  Club,  the 
Oriental  Club,  the  Travellers'  Club,  the  Union 
Club,  the  United  Seryice  Club,  the  Junior 
United  Service  Club,  and  the  Windham  Club. 

ITie  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  is  one  whose 
name  meets  one's  eye  every  day  in  the  public 
prints.  It  is  essentially  a  political  club.  I  need 
not  add  it  is  a  thorough-going  Tory  club.  "JTie 
grand  qualification,  in  addition  to  having  the 
entrance  money,  10/.  10^.  in  your  pocket,  and  a 
good  coat  on  your  back,  is  yoixr  being  known 
to  be  a  person  who  will  go  ih^  whole  hog  in 
Conservatism.  Satisfy  the  members  of  this,  and 
no  further  questions  will  be  asked.  You  will 
have  the  hi;)nour  of  being  elected  by  a  universe 
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of  white  balls.  The  probability  is  they  will  be 
all  white, — just  as  if  there  were  not  such  a 
thing  as  a  black  ball  in  existence.  Alas !  how 
different  the  reception  of  candidates,  whom  one 
would  think  perfectly  unexceptionable,  at  the 
Athenaeum  and  most  other  clubs  I 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Carlton  Club 
is  at  present  about  950;  it  is,  however,  in- 
creasing every  year.  The  admission  money  and 
the  annual  subscription  are  the  same,  namely, 
lOZ.  10*.  In  this  the  Carlton  differs  from  all 
the  other  clubs,  as  their  entrance  money  is 
always  much  higher  than  the  regular  subscrip- 
•tion.  The  income  of  the  club  for  the  present 
year  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  12,000/.,  while 
the  current  expenditure,  it  is  supposed,  will  not 
exceed  6,850/.  The  following  are  the  items 
which  go  to  make  up  the  corrent  expenditure. 
I  give  them  because  they  will  furnish  some  idea 
of  the  leading  sources  of  the  expenses  of  all 
other  clubs : — 


Ground  Rent  and  Taxes 

.  £1,000 

Interest  on  20,000/.  at  five  per  cent     . 

.     1,000 

Servants'  wages,  Livery,  and  Board 

.    2,500 

Fuel          .            .            .            .        , 

350 

Lighting          .                          .                , 

450 

Newspapers            •            .          .         . 

300 
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Periodicals        •             » 

.    £100 

Statioaary  and  Printing 

d50 

Washing            .            .            . 

doo 

Miscellaneous 

500 

Making  the  above  sum  of  0,850/«  This,  how- 
ever, gives  no  adequate  notion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  members  of  the  Carlton  Club*  Tbey  are 
saddled  with  various  other  sources  of  expen- 
diture. The  rent  and  taxes  of  their  old  house 
cost  them  600/.  a  year;  while  they  estimate  the 
additions  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  to  their 
stock  of  wines,  their  books,  &C.,  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  at  1,000/.  Still,  after  all  allowances 
are  made  for  accidental  and  other  expenses  not 
mentioned,  it  is  but  justice  to  say  Ihat  the  in- 
come of  the  club  exceeds  the  expenditure  by 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds. 

The  Carlton  Club,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
have  just  built  a  new  house.  To  enable  them 
to  have  an  edifice  befitting  Tory  views  of  dig- 
nity, they  borrowed  '20,000/.  at  five  per'  cent 
on  the  mortgage  security  of  the  club.  Of  this 
sum  they  have  expended  85OOO/.,  with  8^000/. 
more  of  the  funds  previously  in  their  hands* 
The  balance  of  12,000/.,  of  the  20,000/.  thus 
borrowed,  they  have  invested  in  Exchequer  Bills, 
la  addition  to  the  16,000/.  already  paid  towards 
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the  expenses  of  erecting  the  new  house,  they 
owe  Messrs.  Beimett  and  Hunt^  the  coutractois, 
6,72ilLy  exclusive  of  the  architect's  commission, 
and  the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  amount* 
ing  together  to  1,459/.  If  to  these  sums  he 
added  the  cost  of  the  furniture,  fixtures,  and  the 
fitting  up  of  the  offices — calculated  to  come  to 
about  5,500/. — ^there  will  be  a  balance  which 
the  club  owes  on  account  of  the  house  alone, 
of  nearly  18,700/.  When  this  sum  is  paid, 
which  it  probably  will  be  by  the  time  these 
sheets  are  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  the  Carl- 
ton Club  will  be  in  this  position— -they  wiU  be 
saddled  with  a  debt  of  20,000/.  at  five  per  cent; 
but  they  will  have  property  worth  from  25,000/. 
to  30,000/. 

The  most  extravagant  notions  prevail  as  to 
the  resources  of  the  Carlton  Club.  I  have  heard 
some  persons,  otherwise  very  intelligent,  say  that 
the  committee  have  from  a  million  and  a  half  to 
two  millions  of  money  at  their  disposal  for  any 
political  object.  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake.  They  have  no  funds  at  all  at  their 
disposal,  beyond  the  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds  by  which  their  income  exceeds  their  ex- 
penditure ;  and  even  this  sum  is  not  applicable 
to  general  purposes :  it  must  be  confined  solely 
to  the  repayment  of  the  20,000/.  which  the  club 
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has  borrowed,  which  will  take  some  years  to 
came.  But  though  the  Carlton  Club  has  thus, 
properly  speaking,  no  resources  of  its  own,  con- 
sidered as  a  club,  the  great  body  of  die  mem- 
bers are  rich,  and  are  so  zealously  attached  to 
their  principles,  that  when  the  Tory  cause  is  to 
be  served,  a  considerable  sum  can  be  collected 
among  them,  which  sum  is  sometimes  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee.  The  amount 
collected  depends  of  course  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  application  is  made  to  the 
members.  If  it  be  to  contest  an  election  in  a 
town  of  limited  population,  4,000/.  or  5,000/. 
may  suffice.  If  the  town  be  large,  or  the  con- 
test a  close  one,  twice  or  thrice  the  sum  may  be 
necessary.  If  an  important  county,  perhaps 
30,000/.  or  40,000/.  may  be  indispensable.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  however,  except  when  re- 
peated elections  follow  hard  on  each  other,  the 
sum  required  does  not  faU  heavily  on  any  one 
individual)  because  it  is  divided  among  so  many. 
But  when  a  general  election  happens,  then  they 
are,  to  use  a  homely  but  a  very  expressive 
term^  made  to  bleed.  To  be  sure,  no  one  is 
compelled  to  contribute  beyond  his  means,  nor 
indeed,  is  he  obliged  to  contribute  at  all ;  but, 
^MSD,  there  is  the  spirit  of  emulation — ^the  desire 
to  ke^  up  appearances — and,  above  all,  the 
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fear  of  being  suspected  of  lukewarmness  to  Tory 
principles.     These  considerations  often  prompt 
men,  especially  in  the  higher  classes,  and  amon^ 
Conservatiyes,  to  go  far  beyond  their  means. 
This  was  pre-eminently  the  case  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Carlton  Club  at  the  last  electioiu 
That  elecdon  was  brought  about  under  peculiar 
circumstances.    It  was  a  mortal  struggle  for  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Tory  party.     Every  member 
of  the  club,  therefore,  felt  bound  to  make  a  great 
pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the  occasion, — especially 
after  the  example  set  them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  other  most  distinguished  persons   on 
their  side  of  the  question, — ^who  were  under- 
stood to  have  individually  contributed  to  the 
amount  of  many  thousands.    I  believe  the  entire 
sum  collected — and  expended,  too, — ^by  the  Carl- 
ton Club  on  that  occasion,  was  not  much  under 
half  a  million,    exclusive  of   what  was  raised 
for    the    conflict    from    other    sources.      Con- 
testing the  county  of  Middlesex  alone,  against 
Mr.  Hume,  is  understood  to  have  cost  the  To* 
ries  upwards  of  30,000/.,  of  which  sum  at  least 
20,000/.  is  ascribed  to  Carlton  Club  liberality. 
The  members  of  that  club^  however,  are  not  in 
a  mood  of  mind — ^many  of  them,  it  may   be 
safely  added,  aro  not  in  a  condition  as  regards 
their  purse — to  repeat  the  game.    Were  there  a 
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general  election  to-morrow,  I  do  not  belieye  the 
Carlton  Club  would  evince  half  the  zeal,  and 
certainly  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  liberality,  it  did 
on  a  similar  occasion  two  years  ago.  At  that 
time  there  were  some  scores  of  them  who  con- 
trived to  advance  their  hundreds  of  pounds 
each,  to  the  general  election  fimd,  whom  poor 
tradesmen,  with  large  fieunilies  entirely  de* 
pendent  on  them,  had  been  for  years  dunning  in 
vain,  for  accounts  offour  or  five  pounds.  To  give, 
however,  500/.  to  serve  a  party  purpose,  while 
poor  tradesmen,  almost  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
appeal  to  them  time  after  time  without  effect, 

for  the  payment  of  a  bill  of  a  few  pounds, is 

quite  compatible  with  Tory  notions  of  honesty : 
^  it  is,  I  regret  to  add,  in  too  malhy  instances 
with  those  of  the  Whigs. 

The  Tories  are  proverbial  for  their  love  of 
Ae  good  things  of  this  lif^  and  surely  they  must 
admit  they  have  had,  for  the  last  forty  years,  un- 
**1  very  lately,  their  own  share  of  them.  Since, 
however,  their  exclusion  from  office,  they  have 
not  Uved  so  well ;  the  difference  being  that  for- 
'•'^erly  they  lived  on  the  public  but  now  they  are 
^hliged  to  Uve  on  themselves.  This  is  the  se- 
cret of  the  Carlton  Club  cellar  being  so  indif- 
ferently stocked.  Its  average  value  does  not  ex- 
^*®d  1,500/.,  while  some  of  the  other  clubs  with 
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fewer  members  estimate  the  value  of  their  wines 
at  three  or  four  times  that  sum.  It  would  have 
been  far  otherwise  in  the  good  old  high  and 
palmy  days  of  Toryism,  when  the  Earl  of  Eldon^ 
and  Lords  Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  &e.  had  every- 
thing their  own  way. 

The  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  is  of  but  re- 
cent institution.  It  was  only  opened  in  June 
last  The  object  of  its  establishment  is  to 
promote  social  intercourse  among  the  Reformers 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  A  more  desirable  ob- 
ject could  not  have  been  proposed.  While  the 
Tories  had  always  been  proverbial  for  their 
union,  and  their  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
others  wants  and  wishes,  the  Reformers  had  been 
as  remarkable  for  their  disunion.  They  had  not, 
in  fact,  anything  which  could  serve  as  a  rallying 
point.  The  Tories,  besides  many  other  bonds  of 
union,  have  had  for  man^  years  their  Carlton 
Club :  the  Reformers  had  no  such  institution  un- 
til the  establishment  of  the  present  club.  It  is 
an  association  which  must  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  Reformers  and  the  cause  of  reform. 

4 

It  is  a  rival  to  the  Carlton  Club.  It  has  been 
established  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  same 
service  to  the  cause  of  Reform  which  that  club 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Toryism.  And 
lihere  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  Reform 
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dub  win  be  of  most  essential  service  to  tlw 
Liberal  cause.     It  brings  the  leading 'Reformers 
into  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse  together, 
and  under  the  able  and  active  secretaryship  of 
Mr.  Scott,  is  made  a  sort  of  rallying  point  not  . 
only  for   the  Liberals  in  the  metropolis,  but 
throughout  the  country.     The  club  is  to  consist 
of   1,000  members,   exclusive  of  members  of 
either  House  of  Parliament  and  of  foreigners  of 
distinction.     Although  only  established  two  or 
three  months,  it  already  boasts  of  1,200  meifr- 
bers,  including  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
peers  in  the  Reform  interest,  and  a  large  majo^ 
rity  of  die  liberal  members  of  the  House   of 
Commons.     Among  the  members  are,  bis  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of    Sussex,  the  Duke  6f 
Grafton,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke   bt 
Cleveland,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Administration.  Lord 
John  Russell,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Lord  Palmer- 
Eton,  Mr.  Poulet  Tliomson,  Lord  Duncannon^ 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  and  other  members  of  Government, 
often  spend  a  social  hour  or  two  in  the  Reform 
Club,  when  the  pressure  of  official  business  wiL 
permit    Occasionally  are  seen  at  dinner  in  iJE, 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
other  distinguished  noblemen.    Mr.  (yCdiinell^ 
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Mr.  Hume  and  many  of  the  other  leading  Re- 
formers are  in  the  habit  of  dining  there  almost 
every  day  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament 

The  club-house  though  not  so  large  as  the  houses 
in  which  some  of  the  other  clubs  meet,  is  beauti- 
fully fitted  up.  Most  of  the  furniture  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Messrs.  Seddons,  the  eminent 
cabinet-makers  who  furnished  Windsor  Castle. 
The  present  club-house  is  only  temporary:  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  club  to  remove  to  an  ele- 
gant and  spacious  building  at  Whitehall,  which 
will  have  the  further  advantage  of  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Parliament 

The  club  has  a  select  library  belonging  to  it, 
which  is  already  valuable,  and  means  are  taking 
to  make  it  one  of  the  largest  and  best^  belonging 
to  any  of  the  clubs. 

The  trustees  of  the  Reform  Club  are  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave^  the 
Earl  of  Durham,  Mr.  Edward  EUice,  M.P.,  and 
General  Sir  R.  Fergusson,  M.P. 

The  terms  of  admission  are  twenty  guineas 
of  entrance  money,  and  a  yearly  subscription 
of  five  guineas.  To  make  the  subscription 
money  as  reasonable  as  possible,  was  a  wise  re- 
solution on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  the 
idea  originated.  It  will  secure  a  more  varied 
membership,  and  a  more  extensive  interchange 
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of  sentiment  among  the  respectable  Reformera  of 
all  classes, — ^which  was  precisely  the  thing  which 
the  Liberal  cause  wanted*  It  is  only  surprising 
lliat  the  Reformers  never  had  such  a  dub  before. 
Tliey  are  aware,  I  believe,  that  this  was  a  se- 
rious error  of  omission  on  their  part:  better^ 
however,  that  the  error  be  remedied  late  than 
never.  Let  them  now  turn  the  advantages  whid^ 
the  Reform  Club  affords  them,  to  the  best  ao* 
count. 

The  Athenaeum  Club,  comer  of  Pall  Mall, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  institutions  in  the  m^ 
tropolis.  The  number  of  members  is  about 
1,300.  The  terms  of  admission  are  twenty 
guineas,  and  six  guineas  for  the  yearly  subscrip- 
tion. The;dub^?nis  ^instituted  for  the  assoda* 
tion  of  inc^duals,  known  for  their  sdentific  or 
literary  attainments,  artists  of  eminence  in  any 
class  of  the  fine  arts,  and  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men distii^uished  as  liberal  patrons  of  sdence^ 
literature,  or  the  arts.^  Such  are  the  words 
made  use  of  in  describing  the  objects  of  the  in- 
stitution, by  those  with  whom  it  had  its  origin. 
The  qualification  of  admission  consists,  of  course, 
in  the  party's  coming  under  either  of  the  abowe 
delations.  With  the  view  of  securing  the 
aaniial  introduction  into  the  club  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons  of  distinguished  eminence  in 
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gcience,  literature,  or  the  arts,  the  committee  are 
vested  with  the  power  of  electing  nine  such 
persons  every  year.     Those  who  put  down  dieir 
names  in  the  list  of  candidates  are  haUoted  for 
hy  the  members  the  same  as  in  other  clubs. 
'To  get  admitted  into  the  Athenaeum  is  consi- 
dered a  great  honour,  owing  partly  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  club,  and  partly  to  the  great  dif* 
fictdty  of  obtaining  admission.    Of  late  the  mem- 
bers have  got  what  Sir  Francis  Burdett  would 
call  a   "  nasty  trick"  of  blackballing  the  candi- 
dates.    It  is  computed  that,  for  some  time  past, 
nine  out  of  every  ten  candidates  have  been  black- 
balled.    Six  members  only  have  been  elected 
during  the  present  year.  They  are  all,  however, 
men  of  more  or  less  distinction.     Their  names 
are  the  Right  Hon.  James  Abercromby,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Mr.  John  Macniel, 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Per- 
ffla,  and  author  of  «'  Researches  in  the  East;'' 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Wilkinson,   author  of   a  work   on 
**  Thebes,"  and  another  on  the  **  Domestic  Man- 
ners of  the  Egyptians,^  &c. ;  Captain  Back,  au- 
thor of  flie  "  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Re^ons;" 
Mr.  William  Thomas  Brande^  profeesor  of  die* 
mistry;  and  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  the  architeot, 
whose  plan  for  the  two  Houses  df  Parliame&t 
has  been  adopted* 
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The  house  in  which  the  AtbeiUBum  Club 
meet  was  built  some  six  or  seven  years  ago. 
The  expense  of  the  edifice  alone  was  35»000/. 
while  nearly  d^OOO/.  more  were  required  fior 
fiimishing  it:   it  is  a  very  large  and  elegant 
building.    The  interior  is  unusually  splendid* 
I  went  through  it  with  Mr.  Gait,  two  or  three 
years  ago, — the  last  time,  I  behove,  he  ever  was 
in  it.     Nothing  could  exceed  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment with  which  the  whole  of  the  interior  was 
laid  out.     Some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  way 
in  which  it  is  fitted  up»  when  I  mention  that^ 
in  addition  to  5,000/1  for  furniture,  the  plate^ 
linen,    china,   glass,  and   cutlery,  cost  2,500/. 
The  library  alone  is  valued  at  4,000/.  and  th^ 
stock  of  wine  which  is  kept  in  the  cellars,  is 
supposed  to  be  worth  on  an  average  from  9^500/. 
to  4,000/.     After  making  every  deduction  for 
tear  and  wear,  the  property  of  the  club,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  house,  is  valued  at  47,000A 
while  the  amount  of  its  debts  is  (mly  about 
13,500/.,  12,000/.  of  the  sum  being  borrowed 
from  the  Phcenix  Rre  Office,  at  4  per  cent,  and 
the  remaining  1,500/.  consisting  of  the  claims 
of  tradesmen.     The  club  has   thus  a  virtui^ 
balance  in  its  favour  of  about  33^500/. 

The  trustees  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  are  th^ 
£arl  of  Aberdeen,   Sir   Martin  Archer  Shee^ 
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Lord  Yarborough,  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  Davies.  The  yearly  income  of  the 
club  is  9,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  is  about 
the  same. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Athenaeum 
are  strictly  worded,  with  the  view  of  making  it  es- 
sentially a  literary  and  scientific  association.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  such.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  members  whose  names  are  altogether 
unknown  to  fame,  either  as  literary  or  scientific 
characters,  as  artists,  or  as  patrons  of  literature, 
science^  or  the  arts.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
mention  the  names  of  such  individuals;  but  the 
reader  may  convince  himself  that  there  is  a  very 
f  mple  harvest  of  them,  by  referring,  if  accessi- 
ble to  him,  to  a  list  of  the  members. 

The  Clarence  Club,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall 
Mall,  deserves  to  be  next  noticed,  not  because 
of  its  importance,  but  because  it  is  a  sort  of  Junior 
Athenaeum.  The  majority  of  its  members  con- 
sists  of  gentlemen,  who  either  broke  off  some 
years  ago  from  the  Athenseum,  in  consequence 
of  a  misunderstanding  among  the  members,  or 
who  have  since  applied  in  vun  for  admission  to 
it.  The  name  under  which  it  started  was  The 
Literary  Union  Club ;  but  about  two  years  since 
it  renounced  that  nafhe  and  baptized  itself  die 
Clarence  Club.     Two  versions  of  the  circum- 
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Stances  which  led  to  this  change  of  name,  are 
current  in  the  other  clubs.     The  first  is,  that 
by  some  means  or  other  a  great  number  of  what 
Professor  Wilson,  of  "  Blackwood^s  Magazine,^ 
would  call  '^  waft"  characters,  contriyed  to  get 
in  amongst  them.     How  to  get  rid  of  such  per- 
sons, was,  under  all  the  circumstances,  found  to 
be  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.     To  have  pro* 
posed  the  formal  expulsion  of  all  whom  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  exccftnmunicate  before 
the  club  could  have  been  in  any  d^ree  purged 
of  its  impurities,  was  a  task  which  few  were  dis- 
posed to  undertake.     One  member  had  no  ob- 
jection to  propose  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  Wade, 
who  had  belonged  to  it  from  its  commencement^ 
but  then  there  were  others  whom  it  was  deemed 
as  desirable  to  get  rid  of  as  he^  whose  ejection 
no  member  would  formally  propose.     It  was, 
therefor^  eventually  agreed  among  the  more  re- 
spectable members  to  dissolve  the  club  and  re- 
organize it  under  the  name  of  the  Clarence, 
which  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  black- 
balling the  tainted  sheep  when  they  sought  for 
admission  into  the  new  club. 

Such  is  one  version  of  the  story  respecting 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  Literary 
Union  Club  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the 
Clarence.     The  other  version  is  this : — On  oo- 
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casion  of  the  last  annual  ball,  before  the  disso- 
lution, to  the  servants  of  the  club,  several  mem- 
bers happened,  like  Tam  O'Shauter,  to  become 
«  o'er  all  the  ilb  of  life  victorious,''  by  an  un- 
due devotion  to  the  juice  of  the  grateful  grape* 
They  danced  with  the  maids  with  an  energy 
which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  prin- 
cipal performers   in  a  Scotch  Highland  fling* 
Tired  of  the  dance,  and  of  "  tasting  the  lips'* 
of  Sally,  and  Mary,  and  Janet,  and  the  entire 
sisterhood,   in  short,    of   cookees,  housemaids, 
soullerymaids,  &c.,  they  ordered  pipes  and  to- 
bacco, and  became  so  uproarious  that  no  Irish- 
man could  have  wished  a  more  "jolly  ould  row.* 
Among  the  fruits  of  the  frolic  were  the  smash-* 
ing  of  sundry  panes  of  glass,  and  the  demolition 
of  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  crockery,  with 
other  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  the  club. 
One  leading  performer  bx  the  scene  is  said  to 
have  been  a  popular  poet     K  so — for  I  do  not 
know  of  a  certainty  that  he  was  present ;  but  if 
he  was,  what  "  Pleasure,"  it  will  be  asked,  could 
ne  "  Hope"  to  derive  from  taking  part  in  such  an 
exhibition  ?    That  is  a  question  which  I  cannot 
answer.     No  one,  I  take  it  for  granted,  can  an- 
swer it  but  the  poet  himself.     It  should,  there- 
fore, be  put  direct  to  him.     This,  however,  is  « 
matter  which  does  not  immediately  conceru  my 
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reaxferF.  Let  me  keep»  therefore,  to  my  sub- 
ject The  ^  affair"  came  to  the  ears  of  the  como 
mittee — for  there  are  always  birds  in  the  air  to 
carry  such  matters  to  the  place  where,  above 
all,  it  could  be  wished  they  were  not  carried— 
the  **  affair,''  I  say,  came  to  the  ears  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  result  was  that  they  determined 
on  a  dissolution  of  the  dub^  in  order  that  it 
might  be  reliered  from  the  membership  of  such 
persons. 

These  are  the  two  versions  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Literary  Union  Club 
was  dissolved.  My  own  impression  is,  that  ior 
stead  of  eitiber  version  being  the  correct  one  by 
itself,  they  afford  the  reason  of  the  dissolution 
taken  coiyointly.  A  wish  had  long  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  more  respectable  members  to 
get  rid  of  those  who  were  the  reverse  of  respec- 
table, and  some  of  the  latter  being  among  the 
most  distinguished  actors  in  the  scene  to  which 
I  have  referred — and  which  Dr.  Wade  says  was 
the  richest  «  flare  up*'  he  ever  witnessed — it 
was  thought  proper  to  choose  that  particu^r 
time  for  dissolving  the  dub. 

Among  those  who  quitted  the  Athenaeum  and 
took  an  active  part  in  forming  the  Literacy 
Union  Club,  was  Mr.  Campbell,  the  author  of 
the  ^  Pleasures  of  Hope."     Some  time  afiter- 
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wards,  however,  he  became  tired  of  the  latter 
concern,  and  applied  for  re-admission  to  the 
Athenaeum.  He  thought  his  reputation  would 
be  a  passport  to  him  to  auy  literary  club,  and 
that,  as  on  his  entrance  in  the  first  instance  he 
had  paid  his  twenty  guineas,  the  members  would 
receive  him  on  his  return  with  open  arms 
without  paying  any  new  admission  money;  but 
he  found  it  was,  as  the  hackney  coachmen  say, 
*'no  go!"  He  was  told  that  without  another 
twenty  guineas  there  could  be  no  admittance : 
some  people  say,  that  even  with  it,  the  poet 
would  have  had  but  a  poor  chance. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Clarence  Club 
is  limited  to  600,  exclusive  of  those  on  the 
supernumerary  list.  The  entrance  money 
is  fifteen  guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription 
five  guineas.  No  specified  qualification  for  ad- 
mission is  required.  The  house  the  Club  occu- 
pies does  not  belong  to  it,  but  is  held  at  a 
rental  of  850/.  a  year.  It  is  neither  large  nor 
elegantly  furnished  compared  with  the  other 
leading  clubs.  The  furniture,  inclusive  of  the 
library,  is  only  valued  at  a  little  more  than  1000/L 
The  yearly  income  of  the  club  is  somewhat  un- 
der 4,500/.,  and  its  expenditure  is  within  a  few 
pounds  of  the  same  sum.  It  has  no  noblemenamong 
its  members,  and  only  three  members  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  one  of  whom  is  Mr.  (yCon- 
nelL  The  Trustees  are  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
Mr.  John  Hardwick,  and  Dr.  Lardner,  editor  of 
the  Cyclopaedia  which  goes  by  his  name.  Mr. 
Campbell  thinks  the  club  will  soon  have  a  sur- 
plus fiind  of  some  extent  It  is  not  for  me  to 
say  what; dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  computations ;  this,  however,  every 
body  knows,  that  poets  are  not  proverbial  for 
being  the  most  correct  in  their  financial  cal- 
culations. 

The  Oxford  and  Cakibridoe  Universitt 
Club,  comer  of  St  James'  Square,  though  not  very 
often  mentioned  in  public,  except  by  4he  mem- 
bers themselves,  is  one  of  great  wealth  and  im* 
portance :  it  consisted  last  year  of  750  membersi 
to  which  number  it  is  limited.  The  members 
must  belong  in  equal  proportions  to  either  Uni- 
versity, that  is  to  say,  375  to  that  of  Oxford,  and 
875  to  that  of  Cambridge ;  but  though  nominally 
limited  to  750  members,  there  is  a  clause  in  one 
of  the  regulations  empowering  the  committee  to 
add  to  their  number  by  a  new  ballot  when  the 
applications  for  admission  exceed  200.  Such  has 
been  the  case  this  year,  and  fifty  new  members 
have  been  added  to  the  club.  The  admission 
money  is  twenty  guineas,  and  the  annual  sub- 
scription six  guineas.     The  club  admits  persons 
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^ho  have  been  a  certain  time  at  either  of  the 
tTniversities  though  they  should  not  have  attain- 
ed any  honours.  Had  any  such  distinction 
been  a  necessary  quaUficaUon,  there  are  scores 
of  the  members  who  would  never  have  pass)^ 
th^  portals  of  the  club;  for  a  very'  considerable 
][>ropottion  of  them  are  men  of  that  mental  cali- 
bre,  that  there  would  be  little  reason  to  expect 
they  could  evet,  in  any  circumstances,  have  dis- 
itinguished  themselves  in  the  walks  of  literature. 
It  is  Bums,  I  think,  who  says,  speaking  of  our 
universities,  that  many  persons  go  into  them 
<<  stirks  and  come  out  asses."  In  some  instances 
this  may  be  the  fault  of  the  universities,  or  rather 
of  the  system  of  education  whidh  ofotidns  in 
ihem ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cas^  it  will  be 
found  diat  the  fault  lies  with  the  persons  them*- 
Selves.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  *<  men  cannot 
make  bricks  wilihout '  straw ;"  neither  can  the 
universities  make  scholars  of  those  whom  Nor- 
ture  or  Fate  has  made  dunces.  Where  brains 
previously  exist  it  is  the  province  of  the  univer- 
sities'to'tftm  them  to  the  best  accoant,  but  they 
cannot  put  ^brains  into  the  heads  of  the  brainless* 
Let  me  not  be  understood  as  insinuating  that 
there  is  a  greater  amount  of  intellectual  defitt« 
ency^  among  the  members  of  the  Okfgrd  and 
'    C&mbridge  University  Club,  than  there  iffamong* 
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those  of  other  Clubs,  or  other  bodies  of  men. 
What  I  am  anxious  to  guard  against  is,  the  dan- 
ger of  people  going  away  with  the  impression, 
from  the  name  of  the  Oub,  that  its  members 
are  essentially  literary  men. 

The  Oxford  and  Catnbridge  University  Club 
are  at.present  building  a  new  house  on  the  south 
side  of  Pall  Mall ;  it  will,  when  finished,  be  a 
magnificent  edifice.  The  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  about  125,000/.,  and  5,000/.  more  will  be 
required  to  furnish  it.  It  is  expected  to  be  open 
for  the  reception  of  the  members  in  January, 
1838.  They  have  taken  a  lease  of  the  ground 
for  ninety-nine  yean^  at  a  rental  of.  500/.  per 

The  receipts  of  the  Club  la£ft  year  were  7,669/. 
and  the  expenditure  was  7,374/.,  leaving  a  ba- 
lance in  &vour  of  the  club  of  295^  Mr.  Elliot, 
the.Chairman  of  the  Committee,  thinks  this  ba- 
lance will  be  greats  next  year.  The  club  is 
not  only  out  of  debt — a  tale,  as  Mr.  Hume  says, 
whidi  very  few  clubs  can  tell — ^but  it  hasZ^dOOL 
invested  in  the^public  funds.  This  sum,liowever, 
will  go  but  a  short  length  in  erectij^g  and  fiir- 
mshing  their  oew  house.  To  the  work  of  ^r- 
fcfiUhkg,  dierefote,  they  must  go,  and  they  expect 
to  vai^  .the  le^uisite  sum  al  4  per  cent*  while 
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the  Carlton  and  several  of  the  other  clubs  are 
paying  5  per  cent 

The  United  University  Club,  comer  of  Suf- 
folk Street,  is  a  sort  of  Junior  Oxford  and  Cain- 
bridge.  The  trustees  are  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Edmund  PoUekfen 
Bastard.  All  persons  are  eligible  to  the  club 
who  have  regularly  proceeded  to  a  degree,  after 
at  least  one  year's  residence  at  either  University ; 
all  persons  who,  having  been  admitted  of  any 
college  or  hall,  shall  have  resided  during  at 
least  two  years,  and  shall  have  discontinued 
their  residence;  and  also  all  persons  who  shall 
have  obtained  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  or 
master  of  arts.  Students  of  civil  law  above 
three  years'  standing  and  residence,  are  likewise 
eli^ble.  The  number  of  members  is  about 
1,200 ;  one  half  of  whom  belong  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  the  other  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge.     The  estimated  expenditure  of 

"  the  club  for  the  present  year  is  7,882/.,  and  the 
income  8,316/.,  leaving  a  balance  in  Savour  of 
the  club  of  4«34/.     Tlie  admission  money  is 

-rery  high:  it  is  twenty-five  guineas.  Tlie  an- 
nual  subscription  is  more  moderate:  it  is  six 
guineas.  The  club  keeps  a  tolerably  good  cel- 
lar: its  estimated  average  value  is  not  much 
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under  2,000/.     The  amount  of  money  received 
last  year  in  the  coffee-room  on  account  of  wine 
al(Hie  exceeded  1,000/.    The  "  Tasting  Commit- 
tee" are  celebrated  for  being  judges  of  "  a  good 
article  in  this  line  ;*"  there  are  few  clubs  where 
one  can  get  a  better  glass.  There  is  an  Irish  mem- 
ber of  parliament  who  is  so  excellent  a  judge  of 
^  heavy  wet" — and  he  is,  by  the  way,  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  extent  of  his  consiimption  of 
it — ^that  many  of  the  coal-heavers  on  the  Thames 
make  a  point  of  ascertaining  the  wine  vaults 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  patronising,  in  order 
that  they  may  drink  their   beer  at  the  same 
houses,  feeling,  as  they  do,  assured  that  he  will 
"  ferref  out  the  places  where  the  best  pot  of  por- 
ter is  kept.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Unit- 
ed University  Club  and  of  the  wine  the  members 
drink.     There  are  people  who  patronise  the 
same  wine  merchants  as  it  does,  simply  because 
they  are  aware  of  the  undeniable  judgment  of 
the  **  Tasting  Committee.'^  A  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  club  are  fully 
as  celebrated  among  themselves  for  sipping  the 
juice  of  the  tender  grape  as  they  were,  when  at 
the  University,  for  sucking  the  milk  of  Alma 
Mater. 

llie  house  in  which  the  club  meet  is  much 
too    small  for    their    comfortable  accommoda- 
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tion:  last  year  the  committee  undertook  to 
submit  a  plan  to  a  general  meeting-  of  the  mem- 
bers for  its  enlargement,  but  they  found,  after 
incurring  considerable  expense  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  the  desired  additional  accommodation, 
that  their  object  was  not  to  be  accomplished. 
It  is  ^probable  they  will  soon  build  a  more  suita- 
ble place  for  themselves. 

The  Oriental  Club,  comer  <rf  HanoYer 
Square,  consists  of  gentlemen  who  have  resided 
some  time  in  the  East  A  great  majority  of  its 
members  are  persons  who  are  living  at  home  oa 
the  fortunes  they  have  amassed  in  Indi^.  India 
and  Indian  matters  form  the  everlasting  tc^ics 
of  their  conversation.  I  have  often  tiiought  it 
would  be  worth  the  while  of  some  curious  persoA 
to  endeavour  to  count  the -.number  of  times  the 
words  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras  are  pro- 
nounced by  the  members  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
The  admission  money  to  the  Oriental  Club  is 
twenty  pounds ;  the  annual  subscription  is  eight 
poi^nds.  The  number  of  members  is  550.  The 
finances  of  the  Oriental  are  in  a  flourishing  state, 
the  receipts  last  year  amounted  to  5,609^  while 
the  expenditure  was  only  4|92d/.,  thus  leaving  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  club  of  68bL ;  no  small 
sum  for  one  yearns  excess.of  income  over  the  ex-> 
penditure.     It  is  calculated  that  the  account  for 
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the  current  year  vill  present  results  still  more 
satisfactory.  The  probable  balance  in  favour  of 
the  club  is  estimated  at  716/. ;  at  this  rate  they 
will  get  more  rapidly  out  of  debt  than  clubs  usa- 
ally  do.  Within  the  last  five  years  they  have  re* 
duced  the  amount  of  their  debt  by  nearly  4,000/. 
The  claims  on  them  still  exceed  20,000/. ;  but 
then  their  property  is  es|:imated  at  40,000/., 
which  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  says  is  by  no  means  an  extrava- 
gant  estimate.  Nabobs  are  usually  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  of  snuff  they  take ;  the  ac- 
count against  the  club  for  this  article  is  so  small 
that  they  must  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  it ;  it 
only  averages  17 L  10s.  per  annum.  Possibly, 
however,  most  of  the  members  are  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  boxes  of  their  own,  which  would  ac- 
count for  their  apparent  moderation. 

The  Travellers*  Club,  which,  to  speak  in 
"travelling"  phraseology,  is  bounded  by  the 
Athenaeum  Club  on  thq  right  hand,  and  the 
Reform  Club  on  the  left  hand,  on  the  south 
ride  of  Pall  Mall, — consists  of  upwards  of  700 
members.  The  leading  qualification  is  having 
travelled  a  certain  distance  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees :  however  much  farther,  the  better.  Some 
men  glory  in  one  thing,  some  in  another.  Lord 
John  Russell  glories  in  being  the  leader  of  the 
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Whig  House  of  Commons,  Mr*  CyConnell  glo- 
ries in  agitation,  Mr,  Hume  in  figures,  Colonel 
Sibthorpe  in  his  mustachios,  Count  D'Orsajr  in 
his  whiskers,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  in  his 
curls;  but  the  members  of  the  Travellers*  Club 
glory  in  having  travelled,  and  in  nothing  else. 
Not  to  have  travelled,  is,  in  their  view,  to  be 
nothing ;  to  have  made  a  lour  beyond  the  limits 
which  constitute  the  ground  of  eligibility  to 
their  club,  is  everything.  The  countries  which 
the  various  members  have  visited  in  their  time, 
and  the  adventures  they  have  had,  sometimes 
with  the  natives,  and  sometimes  with  wild  beasts, 
are  the  subjects  of  everlasting  conversation  with 
them.  Not  a  day  passes  in  which  whole  volumes 
of  travels,  in  every  quarter  and  country  of  the 
world,  are  not  spoken  in  their  place  of  meeting. 
I  envy  the  lucky  fellows  of  waiters.  If  they  pur- 
chase Mr.  Conder*8  "  Modern  Traveller,?  or 
any  works  of  travels  of  any  kind,  they  must 
have  more  money  than  they  know  how  to  apply 
to  a  good  purpose,  and  be  great  blockheads  to 
the  bargain.  If  they  are  not  sufficiently  in- 
structed, without  the  aid  of  books,  touching 
every  country  under  heaven,  and  touching  some 
countries,  too^  which  some  people  quietly  hint 
are  not  yet  discovered, — they  must  be  a  very 
unteachable  set  of  persons.      If  they  will  not 
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ieam  £nmi  the  members  who  have  been 
^  abroad,''  neither  would  tbey  learn  from  another 
personage  who  is  said  to  be  just  now  aI»oad» — 
namely,  the  schoolmaster. 

The  Travellers*  Club  have  lately  built  a  very 
handsome  house.  Of  the  sum  necessary  to  build 
this  house,  13^440/.  was  raised  by  debentures,  held 
by  the  members,  in  256  'shares  of  52/.  10«.  6{L 
each,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent,  -and  8,000iL 
more  was  borrowed  from  Messrs*  -Cputts  and  Co^ 
at  four  per  cent  interest  Of  the  latter  sura, 
1)600^  has  been  paid  off  in  two  instalments  of 
800^  each,  within  the  last  two  years.  The  present 
amount  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  club,  is, 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  20,000/. ;  but  their 
property  is  worth  some  thousands  more  than 
th^t  sum.  They  are  not,  however,  at  present, 
in  what  the  late  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have 
called  thcf  high' road  to  pay  off  their  debt;  for 
their  expenditure  for  the  current  year  is  esti- 
mated at  8,745/.,  while  their  income  is  only  ex- 
pected to  be  8>451/.  To  be  surfe,  in  the  sup- 
posed amount  of  expenditure,  is  included  the 
sum  of  eOO/.  which  is  to  be  paid  as  a  further  in- 
Btalinent  to  the  Messrs.  Coutts:  still  when 
allowances  are  made  for  the  interest  on  the 
balance,  and  the  possibility,  that  while  the  re- 
ceipts may  fall  a  little  short  of  the  expenditure, 
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Ihej  may  soQiewhat  exceed  the  estnnate,— the 
club  will  not-  make  much  progress  this  year  m 
getti|[^g  out  of  debt. 

B6th  the  entrance  and  subscription  terms  of 
this  club  are  yery  high.     The  former  are  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  club :  they  are  81/.  10^. 
»    The  annual  subscription  is  10/.  \0s. 

The  Union  CLub,'  Cockspur-street,  is  per- 
haps,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  tow,  the  most 
flourishing  institution  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
metropoKs.  It  has  at  present  an  available  sur- 
plus, for  future  contingencies,  of  nearly  3,000/^; 
while  a  very  great  addition  is  expected  to  be 
made  to  it  at  the  close  of  the  current  year. 
That  addition,  according  4o  the  probable  esti- 
mate, will  be  very  near  1,500/.;  the  supposed 
receipts  being  10,000/.  and  upwards,  while  the 
expenditure,  it  is-  assumed,  will  not  exceed 
8»600/.  The  number  of  the  members  is  some- 
where about  1,100.  The  admission-money  is  twen- 
ty-six guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription  six 
guineas.  1^^  Union  Club  beats,  as  sportsmen 
say,  all  the  other  clubs  hollow  in  the  afiair  of 
the  cellar, — which,  disguise  it  as  people  will,  is 
the  most  important  matter  after  alL  What 
would  you  gtve^  reader,  for  the  stock  of  wine 
'•'down  stairs?**  Perhaps  you  will  say,  on 
chance,  3,000^.     Well  then,  let  me  tell  you, 
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diat  you  do  the  members  a  gross  injustice :,  they 
would  no^  take  twice  the  sum;  no^  nov  l,(K)0#. 
to  the  bargain ;  for  they  themseltres  lately  esti- 
mated the  yalue  of  their  wines  at  7,150/^  and 
Mr.  Macleod,  the  Chairman  of  the  Comnlf  ttee, 
b  decidedly  of  opinion,  they  would  not  have 
materially  erred  had  they  appraised  the  value  of 
their  cellar  at  a  few  pounds  more. 

The  Unii'ed  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  is 
one  pf  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  tdwn.  The  class  of  members  of  whom 
it  is  composed  will  be  at  once  inferred  from  its 
designation.  The  qualification  for  admission  is 
the  baring  attained  to  a  certain  status  in  either 
serrioe. 

The  house  *is  a  very  handsome  one  exter- 
nally, and  is  splendidly  furnished  and  fitted  up 
in  the  interior.  Including  the  furniture,  plate, 
&e.,  the  house  has  cost  little  short  of  80,000iL 
Of  coiirse  the  club  was  obliged  to  borrow  a 
large  sum  of  money  before  they  could  procjieed 
with  such  ^  undertaking.  '  Of  the  sum  so  boiw 
rowed,  about  18,000/.  is  still  owing.  The  club^ 
however,,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  liquidating  their 
debt  Last  year  tHey  reduced  the  account  by 
1,440^ ;  wlule  Admiral  Stopfbrd, '  the  CSisurinaa 
of  the  Committee  of  Management,  is  confident, 
that  the  balance  of  money  the  ehib  will  have  al 
theur  disposal,  after  meeting  the  cu]^«it  expense^ 
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wUl,  in  round  numbers,  be  1,500^.  The  esti- 
mated receipts  for  the  present  year  are  nearly 
10,500/.,  while  it  is  calculated  that  the  expen- 
diture will  be  under  9,000/.  The  United  Ser- 
vice  Club  boasts  of  a  greater  number  of  mem- 
bers, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  than  any  other 
similar  institution  in  the  metropolis.  The 
number  is  about  1,550.  The  entrance-money 
is  unusually  high,  brfng  thirty  pounds.  The 
annual  subscription  is  six  guineas.  Notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  the  entrance-money, 
there  are  always  a  great  many  more  candidates 
for  admission  than  can  be  accepteck  In  one 
very  important  point,  the  United  Service  Club 
has  a  superiority  over  all  the  rest:  it  has  the 
best  cellar.  According  to  the  last  estimatfe,  the 
stock  of  wine  is  worth  7,722/.  This  looks  well 
A  cellar  so  ampl3r  replenished  must  be  no  small 

recommendation  to  the  club.     It  goes  far  to 

• 

account  for  the  extraordinary  anxiefy  mam- 
fested  by  certain  gentlemen  to  be  admitted  as 
members. 

The  JtTNioR  United  Service  Club,  Charles 
Street^  St  James's  Square,  is  limited,  as  the  name 
applies,  to  the  members  of  tte.two  services.  By 
on%of  the  rules  of  the  chib  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  admitted  is  restricted  tol,500  eflFective  mem- 
bers. Beside  these,  however,  there  are  usually 
about  300  supernumeraries.  To  procure  admis- 
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sion  to  this  club  is  extremely  difficult,  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  number  of  candidates  at  all  times  on 
the  list  The  number  of  candidates  at  present  is 
not  much  under  29OOO.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  gentlemen  will  be  on  the  list  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  before  they  are  admitted.  The 
qualifications  for  admission  are,  having  been  an 
officer  in  either  service  or  taking  an  appointment 
in  the  military  department,  at  home  or  abroad, 
corresponding  in  rank  with  ibe  commissioned 
officers  of  the  army;  being  a  captain,  or 
lieutenant  of  the  naval  service  of  the  Ea/st  In* 
dia  CompauiTy  or  a  captain  of  a  regular  Indiaman ; 
being  a  lord  lieutenant  in  Great  Britain,  or  go- 
vernor of  a  county  in  Ireland.  Persons  who 
may  have  retired  from  the  services  are  also  eli- 
gible. So  are  midshipmen  and  assistant  sur- 
geons; but  he  who  belongs  to  either  of  the 
letter  classes  is  considered  a  fortunate  man,  who, 
of  late,  has  found  a  sufficient  number  of  white 
balls  to  open  the  doors  of  the  club  to  him. 

The  patrons  of  the  Junior  United  Service 
are,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey,  Earl  Rosslyn,  Lord  Hill,  Sir  George 
Cockbum,  and  Sir  Herbert  Taylor.  Among 
the  trustees,  there  are  no  gentlemen  of  a^ 
great  distinction.  Their  names  are.  Sir  J. 
P.  Beresford,  Bart,  Sir  John  Elly,  Sir  James 
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Cockburn,  Bart^,  Sir  Archibald  Christie,  Lieu- 

» 

tenant-Colonel   G.  Althorpe,  and    Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Mills. 

The  entrance-money  to  this  club  is  twenty 
guineas,  and  the  annual  subscription  five  guineas. 
The  receipts  for  the  current  year,  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  10,571/.,  and  the  expenditure,  it  is 
supposed,  will  not  exceed  10,223/.,  leaving  a 
surplus  in  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  348/. 
The  club  is  Nominally  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
3,445/.,  which  it  owes  to  parties  holding,  thirty- 
three  debentures  of  one  hundred  .guineas 
each.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  its  debt  is 
only  265/.  as  the  stock  of  wines  in  its  cellar  is 
valued  at  3,200/.  If  the  Junior  United  Service 
Club  go  on  for  some  years  to  qome  as  it  has  done 
for  some  years  past,  it  will  have  more  money  in 
its  hands  than  it  will  know  what  to  do  with. 
Last  year  it  paid  oflF  upwards  of  1,000/.  of  its 
debt,  and  the  year  before,  700/.  Mr.  Morris 
Ximenes,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  does 
not  entertain  a  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the 
club  will  be  entirely  out  of  debt  How  many 
of  the  members,  as  well  i^  th^  members  of  all 

the  other  clubs,  wish  they  Had  the  prospect  of 

-  -  » »   *    ■ 

being,  as  individuals,  In  the  same  blessed  pre- 
dicament! 

In  all  of  the  clubs  there  are  a  greater  or  less 
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tnniW  0f  eeeentrie  diaractenu  The  United 
Senriet  dubs  have  more  than  their  quota  at 
such  persona.  One  gentleman  who  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  the  afikirs  of  the  Club»  as  he  calls 
it)  goes  among  the  other  members  by  tke 
ngly  cognomen  of  «  The  Dog  of  War."  He  ia 
celebrated  for  his  love  of  a  good  fish  dinner,  and 
in  order  that  his  taste  in  that  way  may  be  gra^ 
t^fied,  he  is  in  the  habit  every  day  of  making 
&e  descent  of  the  kitchen,  for  the  purpose  of 
choofiiiig  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  fish* 
His  ol&ctory  nerves  are  always,  on  such  oecax 

« 

nous,  put  in  requisition  to  ascertiun  the  compa- 
'ative  qualities  of  the  vmons  **  lots,"  as  lie 
<^  th^n,  of  fish  exhibited  to  his  deHghted 
pze.  And  when  once  he  has  nosed  out  tiie 
W  « lot,"  wUich  he  does  widi  inMlible  ixr^ 
^ty,  be  takes  care  to  give  positive  orders  that' 
a  portion  of  it  be  reserved  for  him.  So  unde* 
fiiably  worthy  of  confidence  sae^  the  testing  ca^^ 
^abilities  of  his  ol&ctory  nerves,  that  sevenf* 
^er  monbers,  also  fond  of  good  fish  Aphers,. 
to  not  akc^ether  liking  to  resort  to  the  same 
i^Keems  ^  gratify  their  taste,  make  a  point  of 
fcwilingout  what  kind  of  fish  <«  The  Dog  of  War^ 
^  singled  out  for  his  meal,  and  forthwith, 
^t&out  asking  any'  qiiestions  of  the  waiters^ 
<^er  theifeqm^te  quantum  of  llie  same. 

^L.  I.  H 
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Another  tnember,  a  well-known  colonel,  is  a 
great  admirer,  and  equally  great  practiser,  of 
economy.  He  is  anxious  also  to  see  others 
adopt  his  economical  notions ;  and  knowing,  as 
every  true  philosopher  does,  that  example  is,  in  all 
such  matters,'  better  than  precept,  he  always 
orders  two  mutton  chops,  with  the  annexed  pro- 
viso, that  they  be  "  thic^  cut  and  well  done."  He 
likewise  takes  care  to  have  them  ^^  up  before 
four  o'clock,"  by  which  kneans  he  saves  a  six-* 
pence,  technically  called,  in  this  case,  the  ex* 
penses  of  the  table. 

.  A  third  gentleman's  eccentricities  take  quite 
a  different  turn  from  either  of  the  other  two.- 
The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer  is  proud  of  his 
spectacles ;  b^t  he  seems  to  glory  still  more  in 
I}is  loquacious  acquirements..  He  is  eternally 
talking:  sittings  standing,  eating,  or  drinking, 
hi^  organs  of  speech  are  always  in  full  play* 
I>et  it  be  no  longer  said  that  the  perpetual  mo- 
tion which  used  to  be  so  much  talked  of  by 
philospph^rit  hHs  not  yet  been  discovered.  I 
say  U.^as*:    De  yo^  doubt  it?     Go  to   the 

Club  in  question,  and  hear  Dr.  1-  talk"* 

ing,  and,  PU  answer  for  it,  your  doubts  will 
be  a^  once  removed*  -  He  never,  even  by  ao-' 
cident^  ate  bis  dinner  without  its  b^g.  coiai* 
pletely  spoiled  by  indulgence  in  his  loquacious 
propensities.     But  the  worst  of  it  is,  the^ovil 
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not  rest  with  himseU  He-  rises  perhaps 
twenty  or  thirty  times  before  he  masticates 
lus  own  dinner,  and  interrupts,  hy  obtruding 
Us  conversation  on  them^-all  the  gentlemen  in- 
the  room  while  eating  theirs.  If  it  be  a  sin  to 
spoil  other  people's  dinn^rsi  as  well  as  one^s  own, 
the  worthy  doctor  is  a  transgressor  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Many  a  thousand  has  he  been  guilty 
of  sjxnling  in  his  time.  In  order  to  annoy  others 
the  more  effectually  while  at  their  fish,  their 
joints,  or  their  chops,  he  often  makes  a  pomt 
of  performing  the  tour  of  the  coffee«>r6om  ten 
or  twelve  times,  singlii^  out  each  gentleman  in 
successbn,  to  have  ^<  a  little  chat  with,""— though 
Aey  are  so  devotedly  intent  on  their  dinner  as 
not  to  be  in  a  condition  to  take  part  in  themott 

• 

iQteresting  conversation  in  which  human  beings 
could  be  engaged*     It  is  often  with  difficulty 
^<7  can  restrain  themselves  from  apostrephisiqg 
himaudibly— *^  A  plague  on  that  restless,  rattling.' 
tongue  of  yoursi  Doctor.** 

Do  you  see  that  little  lean  gentleman  walking 
pompously  about  the  coflfee^room,  with  a  book 
^der  his  arm,  and  a  bunch  of  keys  in'  h» 
kands?  There  is  not  a  better  juc^e  of  a  good 
S^ass  of  wine  in  Christendom.  He  is  fond  of  a 
good  dinner:  who  is  not?  Ask  him  to  one, 
^  if  you  are  a  merchant,  you  will  have  no 

h2 
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reason  to  repent  ik.  Some  of  your  goods^  if  the 
quality  be  undeniable,  and  the  prices  reason- 
able, will  be  sure  to  be  forthwith  ordered, 
and  yourself  palxonia^  by  a  United  Service 
Club.  Take  care,  however,  that  your  articles 
are  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  prices  fair :  if 
not^  though  your  dinners  were  such  as  to  eclipse 
a  Lord  Mayor's,  and  your  pres^its  as  liberal  as 
those  of  an  Eastern  prince,  you  will  not  get 
an  order  to  the  extent  of  what  Mr.  Wakley, 
tile  member  for  Finsbury,  calls-  ^'  three  ha'pen- 
nies." The  United  Service  Club  in  question 
have  one  of  the  best  and  most  faithful  pro- 
viders for  the  table  at  this  moment  extant: 
ibey  always  err  whwn  tbey  do  not  adopt  his 
tfuggestions. 

In  both  the  United  Service  Clubs,  the  never- 
fcilii^  topics  of  conversation  are,  the  army  and 
i)SLyy  lists,  promotions^  hal£-pay,  fuU-pay,  and 
j^  forth.  I  would  not  wish  my  greatest  enemy, 
provided — for  I  do  not  know  him — he  do  not 
^Ibtig  to  either  of  thd  Services,  a  severer  pu- 
obfament  than  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  conver- 
Kidon,  from  monung  to  night,  at  one  of  these 
dubs.  Some  time  ago,  a  flain  blunt  Sootdi 
%tmer,  but  of  a  somewhat  initabte  temper, --jii 
the  neighbourhood  of  £3gin,  county  of  Mor^y, 
ad^^  bltlf*a*dozen  officers  qf  itb^  lasmy  ^  dine 
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with  him,  einiply  on  account  of  their  being 
friends  of  his  sod,  who  was  also  an  officer  in  the 
service.  There  were  no  ladies  in  the  party. 
After  a  few  common-place  eompKnients  to  ^  min« 
Hosf ^  for  his  excellent  dinner,  the  conversati<Hi 
assumed  a  professiofial  aspect,  and  for  two  long 
hours,  without  one  moment's  interruption,  were 
the  ears  of  the  poor  old  farmer  assailed  with 
ensigns,  eaptaitis»  lieutenants,  half-pay,  full-pay, 
promotions,  court-martials,  &c.  Not  one  word 
did  he  get  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  all  this 
time:  he  sat  as  mute  In  liis  uwu  housts,  as  dues 
the  statue  of  George  the  Third,  just  erected  at 
the  foot  of  the  Haymarket  His  indignation— i- 
with  difficulty  stifled  for  two  lohg  hours — at  last 
hurst  fottb  in  tonM  of  such  stentorian  power* 
that  he  nearly  frightened  his  martial  party  aa 
iituch  as  if  the  enemy  had  suddenly  broken  in 
^pon  them.  **  Blast  your  eyes,  gentlemeny** 
shouted  he,  ^<;an  none  of  you  speak  about 
*  nout;*  or  something  of  that  kind  ?'  I^  then» 
two  hours^  conversatton  of  this  kind,  amoiig 
^f-a^lozen  officers,  was  sodi  an  inflii^tioti  to 
the  Scotch  farmer,  what  must  an  entitB  day  be 

« 

^^  a  place  where  fifty  or  sixty  are  all  talkmg  at 
once  on  such  subjects  ? 
I^e  Windham  Club,  St  James's-squarei  was 
"  Nout"  is  a  8c6ttieisni,  and  means  black  oattl& 
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formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  coavenient 
and  agreeable  place  of  meetmg  for  a  society  of 
gentlemen,  all  connected  with  each  other  by  a 
common  bond  of  literary  or  personal  acquaint- 
ance.     The  club  is  limited  to  600  members. 

m 

The  entrance  money  is  twenty  guineas^  and 
the  annual  subscription  seven  guineas.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  peculiar  friendship  towards  each 
other,  entertained  by  the  members  of  this  club. 
They  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  brother- 
hood. That,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  principle  on  which  the  club  was  established. 
In  other  respects  it  resembles  similar  institu- 
tions. 

Such  are  the  leading  Clubs  of  London.  Of 
minor  ones  there  is  a  great  number;  but  it 
would  be  unwise  to  devote  more  space  to  them. 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  dmt  there  are  few 
instances  on  record  of  unsuccessftil  attempts  to 
establish  such  clubs  as  those  to  which  I  have 
adverted.  The  only  unsuccessful  eflTort  of  the 
kind,  within  my  knowledge,  which  lias  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years,  was  in  the  case 
of  the  late  Westminster  Reform  Club.  This 
abortive  attempt  was  made  in  1834.  The  place 
of  meeting  was  24,  George-street,  Westminster, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  two 
houses  of  Parliament     The  number  of  mem-- 
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bers  was  to  be  1,000 ;  bet  tbey  never  mustered 
1541,  though  balloting  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  recommendation  of  two  members  of  Par* 
liament  only  required  to  insure  admission.  Be- 
fore the  dub  had  been  six  weeks  in  existence, 
some  of  die  gentlemen  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  its  formation,  were  seen  to  shake  thrir 
heads  significantly  whenever  the  prospects  of  the 
institution  were  talked  of;  as  much  as  to  say — 
if  members  of  Parliament,  of  whom,  by-the-by, 
the  committee  was  to  be  exclusively  composed — 
can  condescend  to  use  such  homely  jAraseo- 
logy ;  as  much  as  to  say — *'  It's  no  go.**  The 
entrance  money  was  ten  guineas ;  the  annual 
subscription  five  guineas ;  but,  as  already 
stated,  there  were,  as  Mr.  Roebuck  remarked, 
"  precious  few  entrances ;"  and  those  who  were 
foolish  enough  to  enter  made  it  their  very  first 
thing  to  make  their  exit  agsdn.  It  is  no  joke, 
but  the  sober  truth,  when  I  state,  that  one  gen- 
tleman— I  could  give  his  name,  but  I  dare  say 
he  would  much  rather  that  I  did  not ;  that  one 
gentleman,  in  a  few  days  after  he  had  paid  his 
ten  guineas  admission  money — with  what  diffi- 
culty he  raised  the  sum  is  best  known  to  him- 
self— had  an  application  made  to  him  for  ano- 
ther H/.  to  assist  in  paying  some  debt  which 
had  been  contracted  in  connexion  with  the  con^ 
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{Sumptic^i  of  the  conteaits  of  the  oeBar.    He 
•looked    amazed — could  not  coaceive   what  it 
was  all  about  ^to<^  bis  hat  in  hm  haad — pnt  it 
on  his    bead — and  waJked  himself  out  at  the 
door,  inwardly  anathematizing  the  day  he  had 
crossed  its    threshold,  and  —  need  I  add  ?  — 
de^ly  lamenting  the  loss  of  hie  ten  guineas* 
,  To  state  the  thing,  as  Mr.  Buckingham  did,  in 
one  word — ^he  "bolted,"  and  was  never  seen 
any  more  in  thai;  quarter.  In  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards, the  remaining  members,  by  common  eon* 
sent,  quitted  the  place  in  a  body,  and  the  West- 
.nnnster  Reform  Club  was  no  more  heard  ot 
;The  trustees  of  this  abortion  of  a  dub  were 
Mr.  Joshua  Scolefield,  M.P. ;  Mr,  Rigby  WascHi^ 
M.P.;  Mr.  John  Wilk^  M.P.;  and  Mr.  Alder- 
man  Wood,  M.P. 

Every  club  has  one  or  more  rules  and  regtH 
lation^  peculiar  to  itself;  bat  there  are  some 
rules  and  regulations  which  are  common  to  them 
alL  However  much,  for  insts^ce^  they  may 
differ  in  other  matters,  they  all  agree  in  this — 
^  That  no  member  of  the  club  shall,  on  any  ac- 
count, bring  a  dog  into  the  dub-house,"^ — a  re- 
gulation, by  tibe  way,  which  keeps  many  gen- 
tlemen at  a  distance  when  they  would  be  in  the 
elub-house ;  for  some  gentleman  occasionallj 
find  it  more  difficult  th  w  ^ost  people  imagine,  to 
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get  rid  of  their  dogg.  In  all  of  the  dubBi  with 
the  exoepticm  of  the  first  three,  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  rules,  that  ^^  no  game  of  hazard  shall  on 
any  account  be  ever  played,  nor  shall  dice  he 
nsed  in  the  club-house.**  It  is  another,  that  np 
higher  stake  than  half-guinea  points  sbadl  ev^ 
be  played  for.  All  the  clubs  open  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  reception  of 
members,  and  dose  at  two  on  the  following 
morning.  One  Tery  wholesome  regulation  con^ 
mon  to  the  clubs  is,  that  ^^  all  members  are 
to  pay  their  bills  for  every  expense  they  incur 
in  the  dub,  before  they  leave  the  hatisCf*  thp 
steward  having  positive  orders  not  to  open  ao- 
counts  with  any  individuaL"  I  am  sure  this 
will  be  found  at  all  the  clubs  an  indispensable 
regulation — so  indispensable,  indee<]t  that  there 
would  be  no  managing  mattery  without  it*  Only 
miagine  it  were  departed  from  ip  th^  case  qf 
the  Qarence  Chib, — Ute  Hbfi  literary  Union — 
which  swarms  with  hungry  authorf,  \>otii  in  po^ 
try  and  prose :  what,  in  such  <|  oas/e,  would  l^ 
the  state  of  matters  ?  Why,  it  would  be  all 
credit  together. 

Before  a  candidate  for  admi^^n  t^  any  of 
^  dabs  can  be  baUoted  for,  be  must  be  psq- 
Pos«d  by  one  member,  and  ^QoBd/ed  by  anotbei^ 

*  The  kaHcs  ar«  tfoMiiine 
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and  his  name  and  usual  place  of  residence,  his 
rank,  (if  in  the  army  or  navy,)  his  profession, 
occupation,  or  other  descriptiofi,  must  he  in- 
serted at  the  time  of  the  proposition,  in  the 
book  of  candidates.  The  nanies  of  the  proposer 
and  seconder  must  be  in  their  own  hand-writing, 
that  of  the  proposer  being  annexed  at  the  time 
of  making  the  proposal,  and  that  of  the  se- 
conder  a  week  before  the  name  can  be  put  up 
for  ballot  A  list  containing  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  be  balloted  for,  together  with  those 
of  the  proposers  and  seconders,  must  be  put 
above  the  mantel-piece,  or  in  some  of  the 
public  rooms,  at  least  a  week  before  the  day  of 
ballot  One  black  ball  in  ten  excludes  the 
candidate.  *i 

One  source,  though  not  a  very  prolific  one, 
of  revenue  to  the  dubs,  is  in  the  purchase 
<^t  cards.  When  four  members  sit  down  to  have 
a  rubber  at  whist,  they  pay  a  shilling  each  for 
ttke  pack  of  cards  they  use,  and  as  no  pack  is 
played  with  twice,  some  of  the  clubs  '^  draw'' 
'yearly  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds  from 
this  source. 

*  A  similar  sum  is  obtained  by  most  of  the 
clubs  from  baths  kept  for  the  convenience  of  the 
members.  A  shilling  is  the  charge.  In  many 
cases  these  baths  are  most  usefdL     For  exam- 
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pie,  when  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  has  worked 
himself  into  ^^  a  heat"  by  one  of  his  violent 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  has  only  to 
go  to  the  Carlton  Club,  and  cool  himself  in  one 
of  these  baths.  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  again,  can 
at  any  time  purify  himself — ^his  body  at  least-— 
from  the  contamination'caught  in  a  "  Reformed** 
House  of  Commons,  by  immersion  in  one  of  the 
baths  of  the  Junior  United  Service  Club.  Or 
should  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  the  member  ftr 
^  Bnunmagem,"  as  he  himself  always  prc>> 
nounces  the  word,  feel  feverish  while  he  wit- 
iiesses  the  stupidity  and  criminality  of  the  le- 
gislature in  not  returning  to  a  small  note  eurreii- 
cy,— he  has  only  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
Honourably  Mrs.  Norton  to  her  husband,  and 
stepping  into  the  Reform  Club,  <<  take  a  bath 
and  be  better.** 

It  is  quite  fashionable  with  certain  people  to 
pour  forth  all  manner  of  abuse  on  the  clubs. 
Never  was  abuse,  in  my  opinion,  mare  unde- 
served. I  think  them  very  excellent  institi^. 
tions,  or,  as  Mr.  CCoiinell  calls  them,  «*  mighty 
good  things."  What  is  the  ground  of  complaint 
^^linst  them  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
*^ave  a  tendency  to  make  men  unsociable.  I 
^^Y  it,  as  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  heroes— 
*  forget  which — says,  point  blank*    I  maintain. 
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im  the  other  hand,  that  their  natural  tendency 
is,  by  bringing  men  together  and  engaging  them 
in  conversation,  to  make  them  more  sociable. 
Well,  but  it  ii  said,  they  impair  a  man's  domes- 
tic habits  by  taking  him  away  from  his  wife  and 
children.     Could  there  be  a  more  ridiculous  no- 
tioa?  Surely  no  reasonable  woman  would  have 
her  husband  always  with  her.     I  oould  name 
thousands  of  wives  whose  podietfi  are  not  over- 
"Stocked  with  cash,  who  would  pay  the  entrance 
money,  aye,  and  the  yearly  subscriptions  to  boot, 
to  any  of  the  clubs,  if  they  could  only  prevail 
on  their  '<  lords"  to  jean  them.     Tl^y  know 
little  of  the  natural  history  of  married  women, 
who  do  not  know  that  of  all  inflictions  in  this 
-world,  that  of  hanng  their  husbands  everlasting- 
ly moping  at  hoine  is  the  greatest     This  cala* 
mity  is  felt  most  sensibly  by  yonng  and  hand* 
4Bome  wivesu    No  price  would,  in  their  estimA- 
.tion,  be  too  high,  that  would  purchase  the  ab* 
•aence  for  four  or  five  hours  each  day,  of  their 
-particularly  domestic  bvabands* 

But  even  were  it  otherwise;  supposing  ^ 
really  were  so,  that  Ihe  women  generally  coair 
plained  of  their  husbands  neglecting  to  fulfil 
their  domestic  obligations  by  frequenting  ^ 
clubs,  isr  that  to  be  admitted,  without  expba^ 
tion    and   without   qualification,    as   a  fiaafgP 
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against  them  ?  I  hope  better  things.  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  the  present  age  are  too  enlighten- 
ed for  that     first  of  all,  I  hold  that  if  a  hus- 
band  spends  too  much  of  his  time  in  the  elubs, 
the  &ult  is  that  of  his  spouse,  and  not  his  own. 
There  must  be  *'  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Denmark;**  there  must  be  misgovemment,  if  not 
absolute  despotism  at  home,  when  a  husband 
prefers  the  clubs,  as  a  place  of  resort,  to  his 
own  house.     Well,  and  is  such  an  unhappy  per- 
son to  have  no  place  of  refiige  to  go  to  ?    Is  he 
to  be  doomed  to  endure  the  oppression  of  his 
better  half  in  addition  to  the  squalling  of  his 
children, — that  is,  on  the   supposition  he  has 
any?  Vi^y^  really,  those  who  know  anything  of 
the  miseries  of  matrimonial  domination,  when 
the  tyrant  is  in  petticoats,  will  say  at  once,  that 
the  punishment  which  the  northern  Nero  in- 
flicts on  the  poor  Poles  when  he  banishes  them 
to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  is  nothing  in  severity 
to  that  of  being  always  at  home  with  one's  wife, 
pnder  the  circumstances  I  have  stated.     Here 
let  me  observe,  that  though  we  have  few  mo- 
dem Socrates\  the  crop  of  Xantippes  is  as  plea- 
tifiil  as  was  that  of  Falstaflfs  blackberries.    To 
puch  husbands,  therefore,  the  clubs  are,  to  all 
practical  pui^ose^  benevolent  asylums  without 
the  unpopularity  of  the  name» 
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One  very  great  advantage  of  the  clubs  is, 
that  the  members  can  dine  much  more  cheaply 
there  than  anywhere  else.  Everything  is  fur- 
nished them  at  cost  pnce ;  and  they  can  order 
as  little  of  anything  as  they  please.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  sometimes  dines  on  his  joint  at 
the  Carlton,  at  an  expense  of  one  shilling, 
and  Mr.  Hume  does  the  same  at  the  Reform 
Club.  Though  his  Grace  and  the  honourable 
member  for  Middlesex  are  very  different  per- 
sons as  regards  their  political  opinions,  there  is 
a  remarkable  harmony  between  them  on  all  mat* 
ters  relating  to  private  economy.  The  advantage 
of  these  one  shilling  dinners  at  the  clubs  over 
dining  at  an  eating  or  chop-house,  is  that  you 
save  the  penny  to  the  waiter,  which  both  the 
Duke  and  Mr.  Hume  consider  a  matter  of  great 
importance. 

At  all  the  clubs  there  are  wine  committees. 
To  be  a  member  of  these  committees  is  often 
an  object  of  anxious  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
gentlemen.  The  reason  may  not  at  first  sight 
be  apparent :  perhaps  it  will  be  guessed,  when 
I  mention  that  one  of  the  principal  duties  of 
the  committee  is  to  take  care  that  the  wines  or- 
dered be  of  the  best  quality,  a  point  which  can 
only,  of  course,  be  gained  by  tasting  the  wines 
before  they  are  ordered. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  GAMING  HOUSES. 

Crockford's  -^  His  history — The  Atheneum  —  Minor 
houses — ^Three  classes  of  gamblers— Gaming  a  most 
pernicious  passion — Its  influence  on  the  human  cha- 
racter—A passion  for  gambling  an  absorbing  one- 
Is  incurable— Description  of  persons  who  chiefly 
visit  the  second  and  third  class  of  gaming  houses — 
Reason  why  almost  every  person  loses  at  the  gam- 
bling houses  explained — Gains  and  character  of  the 
gambling  house  proprietors— Difficulty  of  putting 
down  gaming  establishments. 


Who  has  not  heard  of  Crockford's  ?  Everybody 
has  heard  of  it,  and  every  one  knows  that  it  is  a 
great  gambling  establishment;  but  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  public's  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject The  feet  is,  that  the  parties  by  whom  it  is 
8up{)orted9  as  well  as  the  proprietor  himself 
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take  every  means  in  their  power  to  keep  every- 
body else  but  themselves  in  ignorance  of  it. 

Crockford's  is  the  largest  gaming  establish- 
ment in  the  metropolis ;  perhaps  it  is  the  largest 
in  the  world.     The  house  is  situated  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  St  James's    Street,  a  few 
yards  off    Piccadilly,      It  was  built  in    1825, 
at  the  enormous  expense  of  nearly  60,000/.; 
while  the  furnishing  of  it  cost  35,000/.  more^ 
making  altogether  a  sum   not  much  short   of 
100,000/.     It  is  a  very  large  and  very  hand- 
some house,  externally ;  but  no  one  by  seeing 
it  from    the    outside    can    have    any  concep* 
tion  of  the  spleijdour  which  it  exhibits  within. 
There  is  nothing  like  it,  in  the  latter  respect,  in 
Lojadon.    No  we,  I  believe,  not  eypi>  tbp^^  ^wj- 
customed  to  visit  t^e  mansions  of  tbd  Aristoerscy, 
ever  entered  the  saloon  for  the  6r8t  time,  witfaeut 
being  dazzled  with  the  splendour  which  sur- 
rounded him.     A  friend  and  myself  lately  went 
throughout  the  whole  of  it;  and  for  some  mo- 
ments, on  entering  the  saloon,  we  stood  con- 
founded by  the  s^ene.    It  b  a  large,  spacloiie 
room,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  le^gtb^  and  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  in  breadth.     On  each  side 
are  two  mirrors  in  magnificent  frames.    The 
plate  alone  of  each  of  the  four  cost  ne$krly  one 
hundred  guineas.    From  a  glance  of  the  ey^  I 
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diQiiId  take  their  dimensions  to  be  about  ttxteen 
feet  by  eight  The  walk  luid  ceilitig  of  the 
saloon  are  most  ricUy  oraatDented  by  carved 
W(»:k9  beautifully  gik«  The  bottoms  of  the 
chairs  are  aU  stuffi&d  with  down,  while  the  ear> 
peater  part  of  the  work  is  of  that  unique  descrip- 
tion which  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
scribe it.  The  principal  table  has  the  appear^ 
ance  of  being  cut  out  ct  a  solid  piece  of  wood :  a 
{»ece  of  more  richly  carved  work,  all  gik  ex* 
cept  the  top  or  surface,  I  have  never  seen. 
The  chandeliers  are  magnifioenty  and  when 
%hted  up  with  spem>-oiI,  the  only  thing  used, 
they  prodiliee  an  effect  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  an  idea.  On  the  left  hand,  as  you 
enter  the  saloon,  is  the  card^room ;  much  smaller, 
but  also  sptetididly  fitted  up«  On  the  right 
hand,  at  the  opposite  or  St  Jameses  end  of  the 
sabot),  is  the  hazard-room,  with  all  the  para- 
phernaUa  ot  gaming.  It  is  not  large,  being  only 
about  twenty  feet  in  length  by  fourteen  in 
breadth*  There  is  admission  td  the  basienrd-room 
from  the  saloon  by  a  large  door,  which  in  its 
QUKBsy  appearance  and  the  hardness  of  the  wood 
of  which  It  is  made,  reminded  me  of  that  of  a 
prison ;  it  is  also  a  piece  of  superior  workman- 
ship, with  the  ornameilled  part  of  it  richly  gilt 
Branching  off  from  the  ba2ard<^toom,  is  the  sup* 
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per-room  for  those  who  gamble*  Judging  from 
the  number  of  chairs  around  the  table,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  had  been  occupied  the  previous 
night,  there  must  have  been  fourteen  p^fsons  on 
that  occasion  at  the  hazard-table ;  for  none  but 
those  who  play  at  hazard  are  allowed  to  sup  in 
that  particular  room.     It  is,  together  with  the 
hazard-room,  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  magnifi- 
cence corres;:onding  with  the  splendour  of  the 
other  parts  of  the   house.      ITie  suppers  are 
roost  sumptuous,  and  are  laid  out  in  a  style 
rarely  equalled  in  the  houses  of  any  of  our  nobi- 
lity. They  are  all  given  gratis  by  Mr.  Crockford. 
Superb  siippers  are  also  given  in  the  saloon^ 
without  any  charge^  to  those  of  the  members  of 
the  club  who  choose  to  partake  of  them.  I  was  at 
a  loss  for  sometime  to  know  how  Mr.  Crockford 
could  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  about  760  subscri- 
bers, wliich  is  the  number  of  members,  supping  at 
his  expense,  while  they  only  pay  twenty  guineas 
entrance  money  each,  and  ten  guineas  yearly 
subscription.     I  had  the  matter,  however,  soon 
explained  to  me.  With  regard  to  those  who  enter 
the  hazard -room,  I  saw  at  once  thepoliey  of  ply- 
ing them  with  the  choicest  wines,  and  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  them,  because  when  <Hhe  wine's 
in,  the  wit,"  according  to  the  old  proverb,  is  sure 
to  be  ^^  out  f  *  and  men  are  then,  of  course,  in  the 
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best  of  all  possible  conditions  to  risk  their  money, 
and  to  play,  too,  iu  such  a  way  as  is  most  likely 
to  result  in  their  losing  it   The  superb  suppers, 
as  Count  DOrsay  calls  them,  which  Crockford 
gives  to  such  persons  are,  therefore,  not  thrown 
away.     When  the  affair  of  the  sumptuous  sup- 
pers in  the  saloon  to  those  who,  at  the  time, 
have  no  intention  of  playing  at  hazard,  was  ex- 
plained to  me,  the  whole  thing  appeared  equally 
intelligible.  Those  of  the  members  who  have  set 
their  faces  against  gambling,  very  seldom  partake 
of  those  suppers ;  they  have  a  c<^ee-room  down 
stairs,  where  they  can  order  any  refreshment 
they  please,  which  is  furnished  to  them  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  as  in  other  clubs:    those  who 
are  not-  opposed  to  gambling  firom  principle,  but 
are  not  noted  gamblers,  sometimes  partake  of 
those  suppers,  aud  sometimes  they  do  not  It 
rejoices  Mr.  Crockford's  heart  when  he  hears 
they  do :    it  is  an  excellent  omen.   *^  A  superb 
supper,''*  with  a  liberal  supply  of  the  choicest 
wines  which  London  can  afford,  often  inspires  a 
disposition  to  gamble  when  nothing  else  will 
Nightly  observation  has  taught  Mr.  Crockford 
that  the  transition  from  the  supper  in  the  saloon 
to  the  hazard  room,  is  as  natural  as  is  the  tran- 
sition from  .the  latter  to  utter  ruin.     But  there 
are  othc^  *^  uses"^  of  the  suppers  in  the  saloon 
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lliere  are  a  certain  number  of  persbos  called 
"'GreekV'  or  "  SpiAers,"  attaehal  to  tfce  estar 
blifihment,  ostensibly -members  of  tfie  club,  but 
without  a  penny  in  the  world,— who  are  found  to 
be  eminently  serviceaWs  to  the  "  concern.**  Is 
it  asked,  **  In  what  way  ?"  Why,  in  catching  flats^ 
or,  to  use  tlieir  ©wn  phraseology,  •<  iA  bringing 
in  pigeons  to  be  plucked."  ITiese  persons  mvtstj 
*  of  xjourse,  be  well  treated ;  and  as  a  supper 
at  home  is  a  rare  thing  with  them,  one  at  Crock- 
ford's  is  so  much  the  greater  object  Besades^ 
the  work  of  catcliing  flats  is  but  half  finish^ 
eA  when  the  latter  are  brought  into  i:Ii«  houses 
Before  it  can  be  compteted,  they  must  be  made  to 
partake  of  tiie  sumptuous  supper,  and  to  drink 
liberally  of  the  <*delicious  wines.'^  When  they  en- 
ter the  house  they  have  no^  perkaps,  th^ 
slightest  intention  of  throwing  a  single  dice,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  risking  more  than  a  mere  trifiev 
They  are  pressed  by  those  who  "  took  them  in** 
to  partake  of  the  *•  refreshments,**  as  they  are 
called.  Well,  it  appears  to  them  that  refresh- 
ment is  not  a  bad  thing  after  all;  they  accord- 
ingly begin  with  the  supper,  and  end  with  the 
hazard  table.  The  moment  they  sit  down  to  the 
refreshments,  but  not  till  then,  the  flats  are  con* 
Bidered  as  Sairly  caught  When  a  pigeon  is 
oangfat,  however,  it  is  very  unusual  to  pluck 
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the  first  few  nights*    They  allow  him  to  go 
00  winning  for  some  nights  in  saecesBioo.     In 
(his  the  hellites.have  two  objects  in  view :  the  one 
is  to  give  him  a  keener  appetite  for  play,  and 
the  other  is,  that  in  the  interim  they  contrive^ 
by  indirect  means,  either  to  elicit  from  hioisel^ 
or  to  obtain  information  from  qcme  one  else^  as  ' 
to  the  fuU  extent  of  his  reaourtes.  They  regu- 
late their  movements  eceordingly^    It  ma|tem 
not  though  he  be  not  well  supplied  with  <'  the 
ready:"  if  lus  prospect  of  ^by-aiftd-^by"  sui^ceed* 
mg  to  a  krge  fortune  be  uncl^jably   good» 
Croddord'sbankis  at  hiss^vice  to  neatly  thefuU 
amount— supposii^  it  w^^  50,000/* — of  what 
he  is  understood  to  be  cartaia-  of  i^cceeding  to. 
In  tlm  way  many  young  noblemen  plMAge  them- 
sehres  oTer*heBd*«nd*eaTs  in  what   are  called 
debts  <rf  honoor,  before  they  ducc^  to  expec- 
tances ;   and,  consequaitiy,  when  th^y  do  so 
succeed,  they  are^  in  point  of  faet,  as  poor  a« 
th^  were  before*    Some  yearB  pgo  l^rd  C.  • ,  • 
paid  down  10O,0O0iL  on  bis  cqmiDg  of  age,  for 
debts  of  honour  h^  had  contractf^d  atCiKockford's;. 
Crocfcford's  cook  is  the  cc^lebrated  M<»i8ieur 
Oucbe.    BLis  8£^Fy  i^  a  thou8fLn4  gi4^Mta8!  par 
4ui«iini«    'Tb0?e  jia-  another  cook  un4?r  him  with 
a  yearly .  si^lftry  of  !6^ve  hundred  gpine^     M. 
0^  ^IcIoD^rsupiBrintends  the  culinary  process 
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himself,  he  only  does  so  when  the  Duke  of  Ar« 
gyll,  or  any  other  distinguished  member  of  the 
club,  requests  him  to  do  it.     That  the  wines 
are  of  the   choicest  sort, '  and  that  there  is 
variety  enough  to  suit  every  diversity  of  taste, 
will  at  once  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
cellar  out  of  which  the  house  is  supplied,  and 
which  is  kept  by  Crockford's  son,  contains  a 
stock  which  is  valuied  at  70,000/.     "  There's  a 
cellar  for  you  !*' — ^any  of  the  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament  would  exclaim.   I  lately  went  through 
the  whole  of  it   It  begins  under  Willis's  Rooms, 
St  James's-street,  and  extends  as  far  back  aa 
Braham's  new  Theatre.     It  measures  285  feet 
in  length.     When  I  was  in  it,  Mr.  Crockfbrd» 
junior,  mentioned  to  me,  that  the  number  of 
bottles  of  wine^  which  I  saw  shelved  before  me^ 
independently  of  innumerable  hogsheilids,  was 
300,000 !     I  thought  of  Lord  Holland's  stxxy 
about  the  American,  who»  iafter  he  had  made 
his  party  of  friends  drink  an  incredible  quantity 
of  wine,  took  them  to  see  the  heap  of  black 
bottles  they  had  emptied.     His  lordship  siays 
they  were  all  surprised  to  see  such  a  quantity  of 
bottles  under    any  circumstances, — but   espe- 
tially  when  they  recollected  that  they  had  them* 
selves-  emptied  them  all :  what  would  they  have 
thought  had  they  been  taken  to  ^Croekfinrdli 
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cellar,  and  seen,  as  I  did^  300,000  bottles  at 
once.  Poor  Sheridan  would  have  been  in  ecstar 
sies  with  the  sight,  especially  as  they  were  all 
full. 

Some  idea  maybe  formed  of  the  extent  of 
Croekford's  establishment,  and  of  the  style  in 
which  it  is  kept  np,  when  I  mention  that  no 
fewer  than  thirty«^three  servants  are  constantly 
employed  in  it.     There  is  one  set  of  waiters  for 
the  day,  and  another  for  the  night.     They  are- 
decorated  in  the  richest  livery,  and  live  in  ex- 
cellent style.   They  are  amazingly  polite  to  those 
who  frequent  the  place :  in  other  words,  they 
perfectly  understand  their  business.     They  con- 
tribute their  quota,  with  the  splendour  of  the 
place,  the  sumptuous  suppers,  and  the  delicious 
wines,  to  help  on  the  flats  on  their  way  to  ruin. 
Little  does  the  unlucky  wight  of  "a  pigeon" 
think  when  he  first  enters  the  pandemonium, 
and  is  dazzled  with  the  magnificence  around 
him,  that  all  die  splendour  he  witnesses  is  kept 
up  at  his  expense,  and  the   expense  of  other 
simpletons  like  himself. 

On  the  ground-floor,  detached  from  the  read-- 
ing-room,  there  is  another  apartment,  smaller 
than  that  up  stairs,  fer  ^ying  hazard. '  This 
lower  -room  is  used  during  the  parliamentary 
recess,  the  number  of  gamblers  in  town  being 
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then  much  less ;  or  should  it  be  wanted  duritig 
the  time  the  houses  are  sittings  owing  to  an  us^ 
usual  muster  of  the  gamblers,  it  is  then  thrown 
open.  The  one  up  stairs  is  always  shut  during 
the  legislative  recess. 

The  hour  at  which  the  hazard  room  is  thrown 
open  is  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  dice  are  in  im- 
mediate requisitkm.     Mr.  Grockford  himsdf  at 
that  moment  takes  hia  station  in  a  oomer  of 
the  room,  before  a  little  desk:  from  that  he 
never  stirs  until  the  playing  is  over.     He  acta 
on  such  occasions  as  his  own  deik.     No  person 
belonging  to  the  establishment  is  allowed,  in 
any  circumstances,   or  under  any  pretext,  to 
enter  the  room  while  the  gaxdblers  are  at  work. 
There  is  a  Mr.  Page,  who  acts  as  ♦*  inspector,' 
or  groom-porter,  while  the  games  axe  going  on 
in  the  hazard  room ;  but  he  is  in  the  confidence 
of  most  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemisn  who 
frequent  that  part  of  the  house;   and  tbougb 
paid  for  his  services-Hiome  say  at  the  princely 
rate  of  fifty  guineas  per  week— rhe  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Crockfbnf  s  servants* 
^     Tlie  inspector^  or  groomnporter,  or  ovierlooker, 
-— for  he  sometimes  goes  by  one  name,  and 
sometimes  by  anoth^r,*-^sit8  cm  an  elevialed 
chair  at  the  centre  of  the  table,  facing  Mn 
Crockford,  and  looks  like  a  little  king  on  lus 
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tbone.  Widi  a  smsH  piece  of  stick,  fiyrmiag  m 
ndiiiatare  lepTesentati'm  ef  a  hay-rake,  be  pulls 
to  him  the  nohey,  which  some  one^  acting  for 
Mr.  Crockford,  has  won ;  or  pushes  it  towards 
any  other  party  who  may  hare  been  successful 
in  the  game.  He  also  audibly  declares  the 
result  of  the  game.  In  short,  he  is  a  sort  of 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  taking  always  eare 
that  the  dice  be  not  allowed  to  be  idle. 

Beside  Mr.  Crockford  is  *^  the  bank,"  wbiA 
erery  poor  simpleton  is  made  believe^  by  those 
*^  knowing  ones"  who  decoy  him  in,  that  he  wiQ 
be  fortunate  ensugh  to  break  before  he  rises 
fpGm  his  seat,  but  to  whose  stability  he  findsi 
before  he  quits  tbe  house,  he  has  essentiall} 
contributed. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  hour  for  throwing 
open  the  hazard  room  is  eleven  o'clock.  Per-, 
sons  are  allowed  to  enter  the  house  until  two 
in  the  morning  and  m»j  commence  playing 
at  any  tame  until  then.  The  doors  are  all 
dien  shut;  but  though  no  one  is  admitted 
after  that  hour,  those  who  have  been  previously 
in  the  house  are  not  obliged  to  leave  it  Tliey 
are  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  they  please; 
and  maiiy  o(  th^ m  do  remain  till  four  or  five 
f/clodL.  It  wfa3  only  in  the  beginning  of  August 
last^  tbiti  ^oai%  p<Mrties  were  so  completely  spell- 

VOL.  I.  I 
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bound  by  the  game  at  which  they  had  been 
playing^  that  they  never  rose  off  their  seats 
from  the  time  they  sat  down  at  eleven  or  twelve 
at  night,  until  eight  in  the  morning. 

On  one  part  of  the  table,  in  each  of  the 
hazard  rooms,  are  the  words,  "  Odds  for>"  and 
on  another,  "Odds  against,"  worked  into  the 
green  cloth  by  which  the  tables  are  covered. 
I  thought, '  when  I  saw  the  words,  with  what 
opposite  emotions  must  they  be  viewed  by 
him  whose  all,  perhaps,  is  at  stake, — ^just  as  the 
former  or  latter  apply  to  his  playing !  In  the 
former  case,  you  see  hope  visibly  impressed  on 
his  countenance :  in  the  latter  case  you  witness 
in  it  the  workings  of  a  feeling  approximating  to 
desperation. 

In  Crockford's,  very  large  sums  are  played 
for  with  the  cards ;  but  it  is  at  the  hazard  table, 
when  the  game  is  French  hazard,  that  the  work 
of  plunder  is  carried  on  on  the  most  extensive 
scale.  There,  to  use  gambling  phraseology,  the 
**  pigeon  is  plucked."  And  to  get  the  flat  pre- 
,  vailed  on  to  throw  down  the  cards,  and  repair 
to  the  hazard  room,  is  the  great,  though  coo^ 
cealed  object  of  those  in  the  interest  of  Ui« 
bouse.  A  few  hours,  most  probably,  will  do 
the  work  in  the  latter  place.  The  stakes  are 
usually  Ugh :  he  loses,  perhaps,  a  fourth  part  of 
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his  fortune  in  less  than  an  hour:  he  ^tables'* 
another  fourdi — he  loses  again*  He  becomes  des- 
perate :  in  the  delirium,  or  madness  (for  that  is 
the  proper  word)  of  the  moment,  he  determines 
on  rt^ng  his  all  at  one  throw.  The  dice  turn  up 
— his  all  is  lost:  he  who  a  few  hours  before 
was  a  rich  man,  is  now  a  beggar.  The  sums 
which  young  thoughtless  noblemen  lose  at 
Crockford's  in  one  night,  are  sometimes  incre* 
dibly  large.  Seven  years  ago  one  pigeon  was 
plucked,  in  a  few  hours,  to  the  tune  of  60,T)00/L 
— the  stakes  were  10,000/.     It  is  only  three 

years  since  Lord  C ,  the  grandson  of  an 

aged  noble  Earl,  lost  80,000/1.  in  one  night 
Hie  winner  was  a  noble  Marquis,  of  sporting 
notoriety,  who,  according  to  report,  was  at  that 
time,,  if  not  now,  a  part  proprietor  of  the  esta- 
blishment Losses  of  5,000/.,  7,000/.,  and 
10,000/.,  in  one  night,  are  by  no  means  un- 
common  when  a  rich  flat  is  caught 

There  is  one  feature  in  Crockford's,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  gaming  houses  in 
the  metropolis.  I  allude  to  the  circumstance  of 
all  the  members,  or  strangers  introduced  by  the 
members,  playing  against  the  house  or  bank. 
This,  howerer,  is  only  in  the  hazard  room.  In 
the  card  room,  they  may  either  play  against  each 
other,  or  against  the  house,  just  as  they  think 

I  2 
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fit  What  19  meant  by  the  house,  or  hank,  is 
Mr.  Croekford  himself  as  represented  by  the 
inspector  or  some  other  friend;  for  he  never 
liandles  a  card  or  throws  a  die  personally.  As 
already  stated,  he  has  enough  on  hand  in  attend- 
ing to  the  ^results,  and  lobkiiig  after  money 
matters.  The  club  was  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  not  allowing  any  two  members,  or  any 
two  strangers,  to  play  at  hazard  together,  be- 
eause  it  was  deemed  unbecoming  in  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  to  run  the  risk  of  breaking  in  on 
the  friendship  assumed  to  exist  between  them, 
by  gaining  money  of  each  other.  Besides,  they 
thought  it  would  have  an  awkward  effi^t  to  hear 
it  publicly  stated,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  repeatedly 
told  of  it  in  private  life,  liiat  the  Marquis  of  So- 
Mdd-So  had  won  an  estate  from  Lord  Green- 
horn. It  was  therefore  resolved  ti)at  an  establish- 
ment should  be  opened  in  which  all  the  members 
might  play  against  the  proprietor,  who  not  being- 
of  their  own  class,  but  simply  a  tradesman,  they 
could  cheerfully  fleece.      The   late  Duke  of 

Yoifc,  with  the  Marquis  of  H . — ,  and  some 

oth^r  noblemen,  are  understood  to  have  been 
the  parties  with  whom  this  idea  originated*  It 
is  generally  understood  &at  cme  of  these  parties 
^l^as  in  the  outset  Ae  principal  though  aSeeping' 
partner  in  the  cpncern,  and  tiiat  upwardt  of 
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100,0002.  was  advanced  by  him, — Mr.  CrookfoTd 
being  at  that  time  too  poor  to  ^  put  down**  die 
bank.  It  is  now,  however,  as  generally  supposed 
that  the  noble  Marquis  alluded  to,  with  two  other 
noblemen,  have  retired  from  the  business,  and 
that  Mr.  Crockford  is  the  sole  proprietor.    It 

is  said  that  the  Marquis  of  H has  from 

first  to  last,  in  the  coarse  of  his  life,  won  up- 
wards of  1,500,000/.;  howit  has  been  spent, — for 
it  is  understood  to  have  been  for  the  most  part 
spent — is  pretty  generally  known  to  the  public. 
He  now  plays  but  seldom ;  hardly  ever,  unless 
when  there  is  a  pigeon  to  be  plucked. 

Mr.  Crockford  now  stands  in  need  of  no  one's 
pecuniary  assistance.  One  who  should  know 
aomething  of  the  matter,  assures  me  he  is  worth 
at  least  300,000/.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  is  one 
of  the  banks  which  have  never  broken.  His 
inspector,  or  croupier,  or  some  of  his  experi- 
enced friends,  are  ready  at  all  times  to  take  up 
any  one  at  any  game,  or  to  any  amount  of  stakes. 
Let  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  whose  fortune 
b  sufficiently  large,  offer  to  play  for  a  stake  of 
100,000/.  and  he  is  accepted  by  Crockford  in  a 
mom^it. 

Crockford's  gains  are  some  seasons  enormous; 
the  seasons,  namely,  when  the  greatest  numbtr 
of  pigeons  make  their   appearance.     It  was 
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'stated  some  time  since  by  one  who,  if  report 
speaks  true,  was  himself  a  sufferer,  Uiat  the 
gains  a  short  time  ago,  in  one  year  alone,  after 
paying  all  the  expenses  (about  1,000/.  a  week)  of 
the  establishment, — were  upwards  of  100,000/. 
It  is  known  for  certain  that  one  of  the  principal 
servants  got  anew  year's  gift  that  season  of  500A 
On  one  night,  in  the  season  to  which  I  refer,  it 
is  positively  stated  by  "  An  Enlightened  Flat,** 
that  the  enormous  sum  of  nearly  1,000,000/. 
was  turned  over,  from  the  time  the  play  com- 
menced till  it  concluded — ^a  period  of  eight  hours. 
This,  I  know,  will  appear  at  first  sight  an  incre- 
dible sum ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  the  players 
were  unusually  numerous  on  the  occasion,  and 
that  many  of  them  were  young  noblemen  just 
come  into  the  possession  of  large  fortunes,  and 
who  played  at  such  deep  game  that  sometimes 
10,000/.  were  down  on  a  single  event, — the  state- 
ment will  not  appear  to  be  so  much  out  of  the 
way- 

Independently  of  his  chance,  considered  as  a 
mere  gambler,  against  any  one  who  plays  with 
him,  Crockford  has  an  additional  chance  in  his 
favour,  on  account,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  house : 
that  is  to  say,  to  enable  him  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  so  large  an  establishment 

The  chaBces,  or  ^^  points,"  as  they  are  called  in 
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the  language  of  the  hells,  in  f&vour  of  the  bousei 
vary  with  the  different  games.  .One  who  has  seen 
much  of  the  gambling-table  gives  his  dearly-pui^ 
chased  knowledge  on  this  subject  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : — ^*  The  bank  has  certain  points  in  its 
fiivour,  upon  each  of  which  the  stakes  of  the 
players  lose  in  effect  one-half;  thus  each  player 
loses  a  whcrfe  stake  on  two  of  these  points.  Let 
the  stake  be  one  shilling,  or  five  shillings,  or  any 
sum  up  to  100^  it  is  all  the  same.  At  rouge  et 
noir,  which  is  played  with  cards,  these  points  come 
upon  an  average  two  in  sixty-eight  events,  dealt 
in  one  hour,  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  stakes 
or  100  per  cent  per  stake  per  hour  against  the 
player.  At  rotUette^  played  with  a  small  ivory 
ball  in  acylinder,  two  in  thirty-eight  events  turned, 
in  half  an  hour,  three  per  .cent  per  stake^  or 
100  per  cent  per  stake  per  half-hour,  against 
the  player.  At  tin,  detuv^  cinque^  which  is 
played  with  a  large  ivory  ball  with  forty-eight 
spots,  twenty-four  black,  sixteen  red,  and  eight 
blue;  six  in  forty-eight  events,  rolled  in  one  hour, 
six  per  cent  per  stake,  or  100  per  cent  per 
stake  per  hour,  against  the  player."  The  au- 
thor does  not  mention  the  points  in  favour  of 
the  house  in  the  game  of  French  hazard.  They 
are  five  percent  per  event  per  stake;  or  100 
per  cent  per  stake  per  hour ;  j90  that  supposing 
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tbe  stakes  risked  to  the  house  were  50&L  to  each 
event,  then  500i.  per  hour  would  thus  he  sacri- 
ficed to  the  liouse  without  the  player  having 
even  a  chance  of  winning  a  penny.  This,  sup^ 
posing  the  hours  of  play  were  five  every  night, 
and  six  nights  out  of  the  seven, — would  ^ve  for 
the  week,  25,000/.  to  the  house.  For  the  six 
months,  during  which  the  season  may  be  said 
to  be  brisk,  it  would  give  the  enormous  sum  of 
180,000/.  which  would  go  to  the  coffers  of  Crock* 
ford  to  support  the  house,  from  this  source 
alone.  This  is,  however,  on  the  supposition 
Ihat  the  bank  is  the  gaining  party  in  every  in- 
stance, which  it  is  with  very  few  exceptions 
indeed.  But  even  supposing  the  playing  were 
to  be  equal,  and  that  neither  party  in  the  end 
had  gained  or  lost,  even  in  that  case  the  bouse 
would  be  a  gainer  from  the  points  in  its  favour, 
to  the  extent  of  half  the  above  sum ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  six  months  Crockford  would  sack  90,000/L 
I  need  not  state,  however,  that  this  would  not  be 
all  clear  profit  Upwards  of  30,000/.  would  be 
required  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  estar- 
blishment,  putting  out  of  view  the  princely 
douceurs  he  must  give  to  the  Greeks  he  has  ifi 
Ms  employ-— the  losses  he  sometimes  sustaiDS 
firom  advancing  money  which  is  never  repaid-^ 
iumI  otbet  **  incidentals.^' 
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Persons  not  in  the  secret  suppose,  that  if  one 
eoold  by  accident  lay  their  hands  on  Crockford's 
ledger,  some  stngalar  disclosures  as  to  the 
gambling  habits  of  our  aristocracy  would  be 
made.  Thi^  is  a  mistake.  With  the  caution 
which  the  keepers  of  such  houses  inrariably 
exercise,  Crockford  on  no  occasion  enters  the 
real  names  of  the  winners  or  losers  in  his  books. 
They  are  all  entered  either  under  fictitious 
names,  or  by  the  initials  only.  The  secrets  of 
the  prison-house  will  never  be  fully  or  effec- 
tually unfolded  until  some  of  the  more  noted 
gamblers  give  us  such  faithful  ^Confessions^ 
as  those  of  Rousseau.  Should  Count  IKOrsay 
ever  favour  the  world  with  his  Autobiography, 
speaking  in  it  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth, — I  wiU  answer  for  it  that 
the  sale  of  the  work  will  exceed  that  of  any 
book  which  has  been  published  for  many  years 
past 

I  have  often  heaard  people  express  their  sur- 
prise that  men  who  are  known  to  be  as  pennyless 
as  an  Italian  boy  who  plays  his  hand  organ,  or 
tehibits  his  white  mice,  in  the  streets,  should  be 
regular  gamblers  at  Crockfonfs.  Injyselfwas 
for  some  time  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this. 
It  did  seem  to  be  surprisiog  that  sueh  per< 
sons  as  a  well  known  metropolitan  M.P.,  and  a 

i5 
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foreign  Count,  equally  celebrated  for  the  **  pro- 
digiousness**  of  his  whiskers  and  his  gallantry 
towards  a  Countess  of  great  personal  attractions 
and  distinguished  literary  reputation,  but  with- 
out, proverbially  without,  a  farthing  in  the 
world, — ^it  did,  I  say,  seem  surprising  to  me 
how  such  persons  could,  night  after  night,  be 
playing  at  Crockford's  to  the  amount  of  thou- 
sands. The  secret  of  the  thing  is  this: — In 
some  cases  they  play  solely  cm  their  own  ac- 
count If  they  win,  so  much  the  better  of 
course  for  themselves ;  if  they  lose,  Mr.  Crock- 
ford  does  not  press  them,  but  gives  them  cre- 
dit :  in  other  words,  they  contract  a  debt  of  ho- 
nour with  hitn.  He  knows  well  what  he  is 
about  A  young  nobleman  gets  no  indulgence 
when  all  his  money  is  gone :  he  is  not  suffered 
to  contract  a  debt  of  honour  unless  his  expec- 
tancies are  such  as  to  hold  out  the  certain  pro- 
spect of  eventual,  and  not  very  distant,  payment 
But  Crockford  finds  that  the  other  parties  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  very  existence  of  his  house : 
dispense  with  them,  and  he  may  shut  up  shop 
whenever  he  pleases.  As  formerly  mentioned, 
it  is  such  individuals  as  these  who  catch  flats — 
who  bring  pigeons  to  the  house.  In  many  other 
cases  Crockford,  it  is  said,  employs  them  when 
there  are  pigeons  to  be  plucked  at  other  gambling 
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establishments,  to  play  for  him, — ^he  advancing 
them  whatever  amount  of  money  may  be  re- 
quired, and  allowing  them  a  fourth  part,  or  wliat- 
ever  the  proportion  may  be  agreed  on,  of  the 
gains,  to  themselves.  There  are  other  cases, 
again,  in  which  such  persons  play  for  other  par- 
ties. For  instance,  it  is  no  secret  in  certain 
circles,  that  some  years  ago  a  popular  actresa^ 
who  rejoices  in  a  particularly  handsome  lesr,  was 
in  the  habit  of  employing  the  representative  of 
a  lladical  constituency  in  the  metropolis,  to  play 
for  her.  I  believe  the  lady  in  question  has  seen 
the  foliy  of  such  a  course,  and  has  been  inno- 
cent of  it  for  some  time  past. 

When  a  well-feathered  pigeon  is  **in  the 
wind" — such  is  the  gambling-house  phraseolo- 
gy— the  flatrcatchers  of  Crockford's  are  all  on 
the  alert.  Sometimes  they  will  keep  their  eye 
on  him  for  a  year  or  two  before  they  expect  they 
can  infix  their  talons  on  him.  The  public  ap- 
pearance of  no  young  nobleman,  for  many  years 
past,  has  excited  so  much,  interest  at  Crockford's 
as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  immense 
wealth  into  the  possession  of  which  they  knew  he 
would  come,  when  of  age,  was  too  tempting  a 
prize  to  be  overlooked.  Every  effort  was  accord- 
ingly made  to  decoy  him  into  the  great  hell  in  St. 
James's :  but  it  would  not  do.  He  never  evinced 
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the  least  disposition  for  play.  His  taste,  though 
ofteu  varying,  was  always  opposed  to  gambling. 
At  one  time  it  is  for  buying  old  books ;  at  ano- 
ther for  collecting  curious  ancient  vases,  and 
other  antiquities ;  then  it  changes  to  fine  furni- 
ture. No  matter  what  direction  it  takes,  so  long 
as  it  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  gambling.  His 
princely  fortune  can  enable  him  to  gratify  any 
Other  taste,  whatever  it  may  be,  without  injur- 
ing his  family ;  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  hazard- 
room  of  Crockford,  would,  in  all  probabilit}',  see 
him  a  beggar. 

There  is  one  good  regulation  in  Crockford's, 
bad  as  are  the  doings  in  other  respects, — which 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  hell  in  the  metropo- 
lis. I  refer  to  that  of  invariably  shutting  up  the 
house  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  and 
not  opening  it  again  until  past  twelve  on  Mon- 
day morning  Under  no  circumstances  is  any 
deviation  allowed  from  this  regulation.  There 
are  cases  in  which  a  gentleman  has  been  peremp- 
torily refiised  permission  to  carry  a  pack  of  cards 
home  with  lum  on  a  Sunday.  In  all  other  hells^ 
again,  Sunday  is  the  principal  day  for  business. 

When  Crockfcnrd's  was  first  started,  it  was  in^ 
timated  to  the  members  of  Brookes'^s,  White's^ 
Boodle's,  and  the  other  leading  clubs^  that  thqr 
were  eligible  to  the  new  chib  witkovt  the  pnn 
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cess  of  bslloting, — on  the  same  terms  as  at  the 
others ;  Uiat  is  to  say,  by  paying  twenty  guineas 
entrance  money,  and  ten  guineas  of  a  yearly 
subscription.  Tbb  was  the  expedient  of  the 
two  welUknown  sporting  Marquises  to  whom  I 
have  before  alluded*  The  thing,  aided  by  the 
individual  persuasions  of  the  same  two  noble- 
blemen,  took  amazingly:  crowds  of  the  aristo- 
cracy joined  tiie  new  club  instanter.  An  ac- 
count of  the  present  situattoD  of  the  surviving 
first  members,  with  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  it,  would  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  aristocratic  history  which  were  ever 
penned.  How  many  who  were  then  the  posses- 
sors of  princely  fortunesy  are  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  gambling  there^  in  beggary  either  at 
home  or  on  the  continent  ?  How  many  of  them 
have  sought  rtfage  from  the  remorse  brought 
on  by  their  ftAlies,  m  sell-destmetion  ?  How 
many  have  died  broken-hearted?  How  many 
individuals,  the  wives  and  families  and  depend- 
ent relatives^  are  now  paying  the  penalty,  in 
comparative  want  and  obscurity,  of  their  indid- 
ging  in  their  gaitfUing  propiJnsitiete  ?  Omld 
I  definitely  sttiswer  each  of  these  questions, 
Ae  uiswers  wonl*  fill  ihe  mind  of  ehrety  ^- 
sott,  but  the  eonfirmed  gambler  hita^Hy  with 
eqiuQ  snrprise  a^d  horror. 
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In  order  more  effectually  to  conceal  the  real 
nature  of  the  transactions  which  take  place  at 
Crockford's — for  if  they  were  known  flats  might 
be    frightened — a  number  of   noblemen   were 
prevailed  on,  at  the   time  it  was  established, 
to  form   themselves  into  a  committee   of  ma- 
nagement, the  same  as  at  other  clubs.     This 
committee,  ^  however,  are  a  mere  committee  of 
straw:  they, have  a  nominal   sort  of  power  as 
regards  the  reading  and  talking,  and  other  such 
matters,  in  those  rooms  which  are  open  to  all ; 
but  as  respects  the  hazard-room,  they  have  not, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  have,  any  more  power, 
than  Count  D'Orsay  has  over  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco.     They  dare  not  even  show  their  faces 
there,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  ^^sta^d  the 
hazard  of  the  die."   .  Crockford  reigns  supreme 
in  it :   it  is  his  alone  to  let  in  or  shut  out,--:- 
though  in  no  instance  does  he  do  the  latter,  ex- 
cept   where    the    miserable    wight    has   been 
. "  cleaned  out,*^  that  is  to  say,  plundered  of  every 
&rthing  he  has  in  the  world.      Ifj  in  such   eir- 
.cumstances,  he  presses  for  admission,  as  vic- 
tims often,  by  a  species  of  infatuation  of  which 
none  but  themselves  can  form  any  idea,  do, — 
then  isome  of  the  more  ^  able-bodied"  of  the 
.waiters  are  immediately  instructed  to  thrust — 
sometimes  to  kick — him  out  of  the  house,  by 
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brute  force.  And  the  fellows  do  not  need  to 
be  twice  told  to  do  this,  before  they  obey  the 
injunction.  The  knaves  are  now  as  prompt 
in  obeying  orders  to  this  effect,  as  they  were 
polite  in  bowing  the  poor  flat  up  and  down 
stairs  while  he  was  undergoing  the  process  of 
being  "  bled," — another  term  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  liells,  for  being  plundered. 

I  formerly  mentioned  that  there  are  many 
members  of  the  club  who  never  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  the  hazard-room.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  one  of  these.  He  never  gambles  un- 
der any  circumstances,  or  to  the  most  trifling 
amount  Some  people  say  that  he  did  at  one 
time  gamble.  It  is  not  for  me  to  give  a  posi- 
tive contradiction  to  the  statement  I  cannot 
say  that  he  never  threw  a  die;  but  I  pledge 
myself  for  this,  that  when,  some  years  ago^  as 
everybody  will  recollect,  the  report  was  current 
in  the  metropolis,  that  he  had  on  a  particular 
day  lost  the  last  shilling  he  had  in  the  world, 
he  had  150,000/.  in  the  funds  alone ;  for  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  could  name,  the  very  day  after 
he  was  said  to  have  ruined  himself,  and  when 
the  belief  that  such  was  the  case  was  the  most 
general, — saw  the  above  sum  transferred  in  his 
Grace's  name,  either  from  the  three-and-a- 
half  to  the  three  per  cents,  or  from  the  latter  to 
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the  former— I  will  Hoi  be  pteitive  wbic»h.  Siir 
Robert  Peel  is  not  a  tnenlber  erf  Croekford'i. 
<jrreat  efforts  have  been  made  at  different  times 
to  induce  him  to  join  the  club;  but  all  without 
effect  All  the  moral  influence  in  the  world 
would  not  prevail  on  him  to  be  se^n  there.  The 
Right  Honourable  Bnronet  is  a  man  bf  remark- 
able prudence^  and  has  always,  besides,  mani- 
fested a  most  commendable  regard  for  his  moral 
character. 

People  sometimes  express  their  surprise,  that 
as  money  lost  at  Crockford's  does  not  consti- 
tute a  legal  debt,  the  parties  losing  should  evtr 
pay  it    Such  persons  know  but  little  of  the  code 
of  movals  which  obtains  in  aristocratic  life.     To 
refuse,  when  one  has  the  means,  to  pay  a  debt 
of  honour,  as  debts  contracted  at  the  gaming 
table  are  called, — would  be  to  insure  a  sudden 
passage  to  Coventry;  which  being  translated  into 
the  language   current  aoEiongst  ordinary  meil, 
means  exclusion  from  the  society  of  the  higher 
classes.    This  is  what  no  aristocrat  can  endtire : 
the  firmest  philosophy  gives  way  at  the  hate 
idea  of  such  a  fate.     To  owe  a  million  of  mone^ 
to  poor  hard-working  tradesmen,  shOuM  fhey  be 
simple  enough  to  give  any  titled  personage  as 
much  credit,  and  to  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  ea- 
treaties  of  the  unfortunate  parties  for  paymenl^ 
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is  BO  ofiboce,  but  rather  the  Twene,  in  the  eye 
of  the  morality  which  passes  eunent  in  high 
li&.  Tlie  debt  of  honour  is  accordiDgly  pttd* 
9s  aoon  as  the  debtor  ol^as  the  means ;  and 
poor  tradesmen  and  their  fimiil^>fl|^  may  either 
hegy  borrow,  steal,  or  starve^  just  as  pleases 
themselves. 

The  history  of  Crockfoid  is  cuiious.  His 
autobiography,  nothing  conceating  and  nothing 
extenuating,  would  be  one  of  the  most  readable 
works  which  have  appeared  ibr  many  a  day* 
He  was  iMiginally  a  small  fishmonger,  without 
a  pcmcy  in  the  world,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Temple  Bar.  The  following  copy  of  an  account 
for  fish,  which  appeared  some  yeaT>i  sinc^  in  a 
book  called  '^  Life  in  the  West,*'  will  give  some 
idea  both  of  the  extent  of  his  business  and  of 
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The  way  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  risen  ii; 
the  world  is  singular  enough.     Nature,  it  ap- 
pears, has  made  him  a  first-rate  mathematician 
in  all  that  relates  to  money  calculations.     I  am 
assured  by  those  who  know  him,  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  is  a  mere  tyro  to  him  in   this 
respect.      By    some    inward    process —mental 
arithmetic,  I  believe,  is  the  phrase,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Crockford  knows  what  is  meant 
by  *mental'— ^by  some  inward  process,  he  can  cal- 
culate, provided  there  be  large  stakes  in  the 
field,  with  an  almost   absolute   certainty,  what 
are    to    be    the    results    in    certain    games. 
Having  early  discovered  that  he  possessed  this 
most  useful  gift,  he  began,  while  yet  a  fish- 
monger in  a  small  way,  to  pay  nightly  visits, 
when  the  day's  business  was  over,  to  a  low  hell 
in  King^s  Place,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pall 
MalL  Here  he  commenced  his  career  as  agambler 
by  risking  a  few  shillings  at   English  hazard. 
Finding  himself  almost  invariably  successful,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  next  morning  to 
Billingsgate,  when  he  laid  in  a  stock  of  "  sowls'' 
(soles,)  flat-fish,  &c.  &c,  for  the  day.     He  was 
gradually  enabled  to  carry  on  his  business  to 
greater  advantage   and   on   a  more,  extensive 
bcale;  while  his  increased  profits  enabled  him 
to  bet  at  the  den  referred  to  much  more  heavily 
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than  his  limited  resources  would,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, admit  of.     His  first  great  bet,  however, 
was  not  in  a  gaming-house.     The  author  of  the 
work  from  which  I  have  copied  the  account  for 
"so wis,"  and  "  vitens,**  and  "  makerils,"  says, 
that  his  '*  first  step  of  any  particular  note  to  his 
present  elevation  was  taking  immense  long  odds 
upon  an  ^  out '  horse,  which  he  did  upon  private 
information,  ^ven  to  him  by  a  jockey,  that  it 
was  to  win."     Soon  af^er  this,  Crockford  pur- 
chased, for  100/.,  the  fourth  share  of  a  gambling- 
bank,  at  No.  5^  King  Street,  St.  James  s.     The 
proprietors  of  the  hell  had  previously  quarrelled, 
and  certain  extraordinary  disclosures  were  the 
consequence.    «Amongst  other  startling  facts,  it 
appeared,  that  though  the  den  was  not  one  of 
any  great  note,  the  system  of  plunder  had  been 
carried  on  in  it  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  that  in 
one  night  the  players  were  "pigeoned"  to  the  tune 
of  2,000/.     One  of  the  proprietors  being  afraid 
that  *on  this  disclosure  proceedings   might  be 
instituted  against  them,  appropriated  to  himself 
his  share  of  the  2,000/.,  and  then  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  concern,  for  the  above-mentioned 
sum  of   100/.,  to  Crockford.     The  three  other 
partners  were  persons  of  the  names  of  Abbott, 
Austen,  and  Holdsworth. 

Having  amiissed  a  great  deal  of  money  at  ii. 
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King  Street,  Crockfotd  quitted  the  **  tyosiness  " 
there,  and  opened  a  hell,  with  ihree  other  peiv 
sons,   in   81,    RccadiUy,  for    playing     French 
hazard.     In  one  season,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  ge.itleman  who  lost  to  a  very  eon- 
siderahle  amount,  the  four  proprietors  must  have 
divided  amongst  them  the  sum  of  200,000/.,  be- 
ing 50,€00/.  to  each.    That,  however,  was  the 
most  successful  season  ever  known.    In  point  ol 
real  profit  it  far  exceeds  anything  realized  by 
the  present  princely  estahlishment,  because  the 
expenses  of  keeping  up  die  latter  are  ten  times 
as  great  as  were  those  of  the  former.     At  this 
place  loaded  dice  were  discovered,  as  I  shall  after- 
wards mention  more  pardcularly.     Here  again 
a  quarrel  took  place  among  the  partners  about 
the  division  of  tlie  plunder,  and  the  establish- 
ment was  consequently  broken  up.     Crockford 
then  purchased  the  hoij^e  No.  50,  St.  James's 
Street,  but  finding  it  mudi  too  small  for  the 
crowds  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  fre- 
quented it,  he  purchased  51,  and  subsequently 
52;  when,  in  1825,  he  pulled  the  three  houses 
down,  and  erected  on  their  site  the  present  mag- 
nificent edifice. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  ^^  the  rise  and  progress' 
to  his  present  opulence,  of  this  weIl*known  pub- 
fie  character.    I  have  mentioned  that  he  is  quite 
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an  illiterate  person.     Not  only  is  his  oitfaogrs- 
phy  at  fifiult  at  every  third  or  fourth  word  ha 
writes,  but,  notwithstanding  the  polished  society 
into  which  circumstances  have  brought  him  for 
many  years  past,  he  still  speaks  in  the  same 
hackney-coachman  style  as  formerly.     Tbis  is 
the  more  singular,  as  he  is  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality  with  the  noblest  of  his  visitors 
while   they  are  in  the  house;  for  the  gaming 
table  levels  all  distinctions  of  rank.    One  night 
in  June  last.  Lord  Ashgrove  lost  4,000/.,  which 
he  observed  to  the  Earl  of  Linkwood,  was  the 
last  farthing  of  ready  cash  at  his  command 
The  noble  Lord,  however,  had  undeniable  pro- 
spective resources.     "  Excuse  me,  my  Lud,* 
said  Crockford,  making  a  very  clumsy  bow,  but 
etiU  it  was  the  best  at  his  disposal, — ^  excuse  me, 
my  Lud,  did  I  hear  you  say  as  how  you  had  no 
more  ready  money  ?    My  Lud,  this  ere  is  the 
bank  (pointing  to  the  bank) :  if  your  Ludship 
wishes  it,  1,000/.  or  2,000/.  is  at  your  Ludsfaip's 
service.^ 

*«  Really,  Mr.  Crockford,  you  are  very  oblig- 
ing ;  but  I  don  t  think  I  shall  play  any  more  to- 
night" 

«  A^grove^"  said  Count  Whiskero,  «  Ash* 
grove,  d&  accept  Mr.  Crockford's  liberal  offer  of 
the  2,000/. ;  perhajps  you  may  win  back  aH  yo» 
have  lost** 
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"  Notbink,  I  azure  your  Ludship,  vill  give  me 
greatur  plesur  than  to  give  you  the  moneys,** 
said  Crockford. 

"  Well,  let  me  have  t2,000Z." 

Crockford  dipped  his  fingers  into  the  bank, 
took  out  the  2,000/.  and  handed  it  to  his  Lord-> 
ship.  "  Per'aps  your  Ludship  vould  obleege  me 
vith  an  I  O  U,  aud  pay  the  amount  at  your  con- 
venians.*^ 

^^  t  shall  be  able  to  pay  it  you  in  a  couple  csf 
months/^  said  his  Lordship,  handing  the  ex- 
fishmonger  the  I  O  U. 

"  Your  Ludship's  worry  kind — werry." 

Lord  Ashgrove  resumed  the  game:  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  he  was  again  penny  less. 

In  person  Mr.  Crockford  is  tall  and  corpulent. 
His  appearance  and  manners  are  altogether  un- 
polished ;  so  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween them  and  his  education.  He  looks  like  a 
country  farmer ;  just  such  a  person  as  the  swell 
mob,  were  he  unknown  to  them,  would  pro- 
nounce an  admirable  subject  on  which  to  exer- 
eise  their  callings  He  is  lame  on  one  leg, 
which  gives  to  his  walking  a  very  aw[kward  ap- 
penance.  He  lives  in  a  house  immediately  ad- 
joining the  dub.  The  regular  entrance  to  his 
bouse  is  from  Arlington  Street ;  but  there  is  a 
private  passage  which  leads  from  the  one  to  the 
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Other.  He  is  married  a  second  timey  and  has  a 
fine  fiunily  of  ten  children.  One  of  his  daughters 
is  married  to  a  clergyman  in  the  country.  He 
has  given  all  his  grown-up  children  the  hest 
education  which  money  can  procure.  His  eldest 
son,  a  wine-merchant  in  St  James's  Street,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
University, — I  foi^t  whielL 

Among  the  other  hells  in  the  metropolis,  that 
next  in  importance  to  Crockfbrd's,  is  the  Athe- 
N£UM,  in  St  James's  Street  This  establishment 
is  kept  by  three  brothers,  whose  names  are  very 
often  in  the  mouths  of  the  public :  I  allude  to  the 
Messrs.  Bond.  It  is  conducted  on  a  somewhat 
expensive  scaler  though  falling  far  short  of  the 
stvle  of  the  den  in  St  James's  Street  Some 
years  ago  its  weekly  expenses  were  understood 
to  be,  on  an  average,  about  150iL ;  now,  it  is 
supposed,  they  cannot  be  much  less,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  season,  than  250/.  This  establishment 
has  proved  the  most  formidable  rival  which  ever 
Crockford"*8  has  had  to  encounter :  many  of  the 
members  of  his  club  share  their  time  and  their 
money  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Athenseum. 
It  is  apposed  that  as  much  as  lt)0,000/.  are  oc- 
casionally turned  over  there  in  the  course  of  a 
night,  and  it  is  understood  that  ^^the  bank"  has 
bvme  weeks  to  boast  of  10,000^  clear  profits. 
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What  the  ayerage  weekly  profits,  after  paying 
an  expenses,  may  be,  1  am  not  able  to  ferm 
any  conjecture  which  could  be  regarded  as  an 
approximation  to  the  truth ;  but  they  must  b^ 
very  large  when  the   three  brothers,  notwitih* 
standing  their  expensive  style  of  liviag^  and  the 
losses  they  have  sustained  1^  their  speeulatiooifi^ 
are  known  to  be  worth  large  fortunes.  In  order, 
as  was  generally  understood,  to  increase  the  bu- 
siness done  at  their  establishment  in  St.  James*8 
Street,  t^y  became  in  1834  the  lessees,   first 
of  the  Queen's,  and  afterwards  of  the  Adelphi 
theatre*  The  first,  I  understand,  was  of  some 
service  to  Ihem,  as  several  pai^ies  were  made  up 
there  to  visit  the  gaming  establishment,  when 
one  or  two  of  the  persons^  forming  those  parties 
were  made  to  *^Ieed/' — ^such  is  the  vile  dang,  tbs 
formerly  mentione<]^  which  passes  current  in  these- 
places.   The  Adielphi  theatre,  it  appears,  did  not 
at  all  answer  expectations.   I  have  heard  it  said 
that  not  only  were  gambling  parlies  made  up  at 
that  theatre  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Bonds, 
but  that  gambling  was  actually  practised  in  the 
house  attached  to  it.   I  have  every  reason  to  be> 
lieve  that  such  was  not  the  feet — that  not  a 
single  die  was  ever  thrown  there.     There  was 
another  party,  besides  the  Bonds,  too  deeply  in- 
terested to  allow  of  such  a  thing,  even  had  it 
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beai  proposed;   tlie  fear  of  losing'his  ate^ce^ 
was  »  sufficient  motive  to  him  to  iake  care  there 
should  be  no  gamblings  dn  any  pretext  or  ukMfef 
any  etreuBriBtances,  on  the  premises. 

l^re  is  another  gaining  establishment  of 
8c»ne  note,  in  Albemarle  Street  The  circum- 
stanees  under  whieh  it  wad  brought  before  the 
gambling  part  of  the  public^'  were  curious.  Fcht 
8ome  time  after  it  wa^^^opened,  it  did  but  little 
business*  The  propHetoris  were  not  at  alt  sue* 
cessful  ia-  their  efforts  to  eateh  flats.  In  fac^  the 
money  sacked  was  b&r^y  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  provide  the 
hellites  with  bread  and  cheese.  To  save  a  six-- 
pence  at  the  rate  they  were  going  on  for  the  first 
fiix  months,  was  out  of  tbe-qaestion:  they  had, 
however,  a  capital  amongst  them  of  15,000/,  thot 
fruit  of  pigeon-plucking  in  other  spheres  of  ac* 
tion,  and  they  determined  on  voluntarily  losing. 
12,000/.  of  the  sum,  in  order  to  create  the  in^ 
pression  among  flats^  that  money  was  muchr 
easier  to  be  gained  at  that  establishment  than^ 
at  any  other.  The  ^  ingenious  device,"  as  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Qhee,  of  Exeter  Hall  celebrity, 
would  sa^^  succeeded  to  a4miration;  itspres4 
like  mUAre  among  the  gambler^  y9WS  9n^ 
Mi  tteit  die^^oe  bad  taks^  a  turn  ^gaias^  t})g 
esfiablishmeUt :  tbey;  therefore^  flo(^ke4rtQ  AlbeH 
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marie  Streetfrom  all  quarters,  everyone  expecting 
he  would  pigeon  the  house  still  more  effectuallyy 
if,  indeed,  he  were  not  lucky  enough  to  hreak 
the  hank.  Every  gamhler  now  seemed  more  de- 
sirous than  another  to  play  deeply :  they  did  all 
play  deeply :  they  all  lost.    They  t]4ed  again, 
persuaded,  or  at  least  hoping  they  would  be  more 
fortunate^  One  or  two  of  them  gained,  which  was 
just  the  thing  the  proprietors  wished,  while  the 
great  majority  lost.     The  thing  went  on  in  this 
way  for  seven  or  eight  weeks,  in  the  course  of 
which  many  were  "  cleaned  out."  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  hellites  not  only  gained  back  their 
12,000/.,  hut  sacked  40,0001.  faito  the  bargain.  • 
The  minor  gaming-houses  in  the  ncretropolis 
are  numerous.     Many  of  them  are  unknown  to 
the  public.     The  most  notorious  ones  are  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number.  There  are  no  fewer 
than  five  in  the  Regent  Quadrant;  but  a  majority 
of  them,  perhaps,  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester  Square.      No.  1  in  that  square  has 
long  been  one  of  the  leading  minor  houses. 
"No.  6,  Cratfboume  Alley,  which  was  stut  up  lO 
tiie  middle  of  August,  in  consequence  of  being 
indicted,   is  understood   to   have  tortxed  over 
^0001.  a  week.     If  any  one  would  Wbh  to  study 
the  gambling  diaraeter  to  advioilage,  one  of 
ttiB  leading  minor  houses  is  the'  plaqe  for  hiB 
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doing  so.     There  are  three  dasees  of  gamblers 
to  be  seen  there.     First,  there  is  the  man  who 
still  continues  to  move  in  £uhionable  Iife»  and 
who  has  a  good  coat  on  his  back,  but  has  been 
obliged  to  abandon  Crockford's  and  the  Athe- 
naeum, because  the  remains  of  his  former  r&- 
sources  are  now  so  small  that  he  can  no  longer 
play  to  the  usual  amount,  and  to  play  to  a  less 
amount  would  both  wound  his  pride  and  betray 
his  poverty.     He  keeps  up  the  one  and  conceala 
the  oiher  as  long  as  he  can, — though  that  long  is 
always  very  short --if  there  be  not  an  Irishism 
in  the  expression — with  a  gambler.     Secondly, 
you  see  the  man  who  belonged  to  the  first  class, 
but  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  up  appearances : 
his  clothes  begin  to  have  a  shabby-genteel  as* 
pect,  and  his  pockets  are  in. a  still  worse  con- 
dition.    Thirdly,  there  is  the  man  for  whose 
entire  wardrobe  you  would  not  give  half-a-crown. 
His  hat  is  broken  in  the  rim  in  three  places ;  t 
the  colour  was  originally  black ;  now,  by  reason . 
of  wear  and  tear,  it  is  of  a  whity-brown.     The . 
crown  has  a  large  perforation  in  it,  and   you 
are  satisfied  there  will  be  several  more  before  it 
is  mended*     His  coat  bears  proof  on  the  face  of! 
it, — aye,  and  on  the  back  of  it;  too,-^that  it  has/ 
seen  service.  .  The  collar,  which  is  the  (inly ' 
whole  part  (^  it,  is  all  covered  with  grease.     If. 
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two  of  the'  buttons  remain,  the  third  is  sure  to 
be  wanting.    You  would  never  think  of  counting 
the  number  of  holes  in  it;  if  you  undertake  the 
tasky  it  is  in  such  a  frail  state  altogether^  that 
the  probability  is  you  will  have  one  hole  more  to 
add  to  the  number  before  you  have  finished.   The 
coat  is  fit  for  one  thing — it  is  not  fit  for  any 
other:  it  would  answer  admirably  fbr  fastening : 
about  some  ^^  man  of  strav^'''  in  the  fields,  where* 
with  to  finghten  away  the  crows  from  the  earn. 
The  probability  is,  that  he  has  no  shirt;  li  h6 
have,  it  is  only  the  remains  of  one ;  it  has  not  > 
come  in  contact  widi  water  for  a  fortnight,  and 
most  probably  will  npt  foir  another  fortnight  to 
come*     Whether  he  has  «  waistcoat  or  not;  is  a 
pdnt  you  cannot  deternune ;  for  his<coat,.  if  he 
baVe '  not  a  shirt,  is  buttoned  up  to  his»  ebin  to 
coneeai  his  deprivation  of  that .  arlaclie ;  if  he 
baling  it  is  generally  necessary  bis  coat  should  * 
be-  closely  buttoned  up  to  hiS'  mouth  to  keep 
you  im  ignorance  of  the  probable  tbne  when  b^ 
andliis  washerwoman  last  met;     His>  trousers  X  ' 
will,  not  describe  any  farther  tlsain  by  sa)d«g^ 
they  are  quite  in  keying  with  faia  coaft  and' 
;  one  part  of  hi^  wardrobe  iii-  other 'WOrdb^ 
will  not  shame  the  other*^    His  b^ard>h^>not^ 
biiiBted  the  edge  of  a  razor  ibr  at  least  eight'*' 
dii^s.    Yoa  see  starvatioiiiiii  his^^  fade  ;■  thf^  'pr«i-« 
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hak^isy  is  he  has  had  neither  breakfast  aor  JHft- 
met  that  day,  unless,  perhaps,  a  crust  ef  dry 
hread  inight  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a  meaL 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  proofs  of  ex- 
treme destitution,  be  has  contrived  by  sonia. 
means  or  other — means  of  which  no  .one  but 
himself  knows  anything — to  lay  his  hands  on 
two  shillings  or  half-a-crown  wherewith  lb 
gamble* 

These  are  cqpedmens  of  the  three  clUsses  df 
persons  who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mmdc 
gambling-houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Leieesteir 
Square,  in  the  Regent  Quadrant,  and  in  oth^ 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  surprising  to  se^ 
how  rapidly  those  of  the  finrt  ^laas  dei^lid  t6 
the  third.  Thc^  hardly  stop  at  all,  in  iheSr 
dese^it,  at  .the  "second.  A  few  months  sufldfe 
for  the  transformation  from  the  first  to  the  laMi 
And  so  complete  is  the  change,  that  yoU'caiik 
hardly  persuade  yours^f  that  he  whom  you  no# 
aee  ftmong  the  third  class  is*  Hhe  sahie  person 
whom  you  saw  ampngst  the  first,  four  or  §[f^ 
moB^s  previously.  Let  me  only  add,  that 
when  once  down  to  the  lowest  class,  these  po^ 
wretches  have,  like  Milton's  Lucifer^  *<  failed 
never  to  rise  agaim** 

Of  all  the  passions  cS  which  huthan  nature  ii 
susceptible^  a  piisMn  for  gainblii%  is  teeon^ 
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ceivably  thie  most  pernicious.  Once  indulge  in 
it,  and  you  are  inevitably  hurried  forward  to 
irretrievable  ruin.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance 
on  record  of  a  person  having"  yielded  to  the 
^  temptation  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  break- 
ing  off  from  it.  There  is  a  sort  of  fatality  in  it ; 
its  victim  hais  no  free-will  of  his  own.  He  sees 
the  folly  of  the  course  he  is  pursuing:  he  sees 
the  issue  too,  and  yet  he  cannot,  or  will  not, 
help  himsell  He  acts  like  a  man  who  knows 
his' destiny,  and  seems  resolved,  frightful  though 
it  be,  on  fulfilling  it  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
It  is  no  use  to  reason  with  him ;  he  only  is  a  fit 
subject  for  being  reasoned  with  who  acts  from 
ignorance  or  though tlesdncee.  With  the  con- 
firmed gambler  it  is  far  different.  His  judgment 
already  condemns  his  conduct;  it  pronounces 
him  to  be  a  madman,  and  yet  his  will  impels 
Jiim  forward  in  bis  career.  Talk  not  to  him  ci 
ibe  claims  of  a  wife  and  children ;  what  cares 
he  about  their  beii)g  thrown  destitute  and  un- 
protected on  an  unpitying  world?  Apart  froia 
their  interference  with  his  gambling  propensiticsy 
be  may  be  kind.' enough  to  them.  Possibly  he  may» 
so  long  as  he  has  the  means,  be  the  most  affec- 
tionate of  husbands  and  the  best  of  fathers ;  but 
much  rather  than  that  his  passion  for  play  should 
be  detnei  the  means  of  indulgence,  would  he 
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fiee  them  dying  in  the  streets  of  cold  and  hunger. 
You  may  even  tell  him  that  the  inevitahle  con- 
sequence of  frequcfnting  the  gambling-house^ 
wilt  not  only  be  the  beggary  of  himself  and 
his  family,  but  that  he  is  perilling  the  salvation 
of  his  soul  by  the  course  he  is  adopting :  it  will 
all  be  utterly  ineffectual.  You  make  no  more 
impression  on  him,  than  you  would  on  the  table 
on  which  he  throws  his  dice.  He  has  sufficient 
sense  to  know  that  eternal  perdition  is  an  evil; 
but  still  be  will  brave  it  rather  than  do  violence 
to  his  gambling  propensities.  And  when  all  bb 
means  of  indulging  his  passion  are  gratified, 
what  follows  ?  Why,  the  probability  is  that  he 
.  either  destroys  himself  or  sets  about  plundering 
or  murdering  others.  If  he  can,  by  means  of 
swindling,  or  fraud,  or  forgery,  or  any  other 
secret  mode  of  robbing  society,  replenish  his 
exhausted  coffers,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  present 
himself  anew  at  the  gambling  table, — it  is  all  very 
well ;  that  mode,  of  course,  is  attended  with  leds 
personal  danger,  and  with  the  le^t  immediate 
risk  of  falling  into  the  clutches  of  the  law.  But 
if  all  other  expedients  fail,  the  confirmed  gambler 
will  not  scruple  to  resort  to  murder.  Gambling 
18,  I  believe,  the  source  of  more  evils  to  society 
in  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  to  the  individuals 
themselves,  than  any  other  vice  which  exists. 
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.  My  own  impreaeion  is,  that  neither  our  nunal* 
ists  nor  our  legiHlatoi;^  have  any  conception  of 
the  share  it  contributes  to  the  crimes  and  im- 
moralities with  which  this  great  city  abounds. 
I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  cause  of  half  the 
suicjd^s  which  occur  in  the  higher  and  middle 
walks  of  life,  is  gambling,~-tbougfa  the  fact  be 
carefully  concealed  by  the.  friends*  gf  the  p^rti^s. 
The  great  majority  of  robberies  of  their  employers^ 
by  clerks  and  others,  have,  I  -  am  «.eq\ully  oon- 
,  vineed,  the  same  origin,    i  would  say  the  sitme 
cf  a  very  largo  proportion  of  the  other  criines 
(wbich  are  daily  committed   by   persons  who 
have  a  decent  coat  on  their  baeks*     At  t^e 
time  of  the  trial  of.  Th\ptell  fi)r  tt»e  murder  of 
Weare»  both  of  whpm  wfsi^  ^gambler?,,  many 
^circumstances  transpired  ArpQgly  >c(»Qfirmatory 
of  the  representation  I  h^ve  [hevo  giveai  .of  the 
.innumerable  evils  which  iloyrjtKan  this  gigasttic 
vice*    It  is  well  known  to  many  pensons^  though 
I  have  Qever  seen  /the  statement  but  once  in 
j)ript»  ^hfit  Thurtell  actvially  engaged  to  murder 
^ight  Irishmien,  as  opportunity  offered,  vho  had 
^annoyed  .theprojpiriieitovs  of  seyerid  hells  he  was 
m  the  hfibit  of  freqvienting,  by  indicting  their 
lip^ses,~at  ,the  rate.^  50/,  a  head*    He  mieule  to 
.them  the  further  offer  of  npt  claiming  a.farthing 
pf  theopaopcy  for  ^itf^er  of  the  murdens  until  be 
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had  ^  done  Ibr,"  to  use  his  own  language,  **'the 
last  man  of  them.^    All  he  asked  was  that  the 
400/.  should  be  deposited  in  some  place  before- 
handy  so  as  that  there  should  be  no  difBealty  ih 
getting  it  when  he  had  executed  his  murderou's 
purposes.      E\ery  trace  of  morality,   teligiofl, 
and  humanity  is  effaced  from  the  mined  gam- 
bler's mind ;  he  is  a  desperate  character,  and  b 
at  all  times  prepared  for  the  most  desperate  en- 
terprises.    The  character  of  ruined  gamblett 
may  be  best  inferred  from  the  fact  that  you  s^ 
them  in  every  place  where  the  most  depraved  of 
human  beings   are.     Our  prisons  are  full  df 
tliem ;  Botany  Bay  swarms  with  them,  and  R^ 
publican  America  has  a  very  fair  share  of  them! 
It  is  frightful  to  think  of  th«  ilumber  of  gamblei^ 
who  have  closed  their  care'er  at  the  Old  Bd!ey. 
I  have  ofteti  tried  to  form  some  idea  to  mysett 
of  what  must  be  the  emotions  which  agitatb 
a  gambler's  breast  when  he  sees  himself  hurry- 
ing faster  and  faster  to  ruin  with  evety  new  stak^ 
he  plays  for.     Some  lime  ago  I  thet  with  a  great 
gambler;   his  account  of  the  mental  pfoces^ 
wUch  such  persons  undergo  when  they  se^ 

■ 

themselves  plundered  by  the  robbers  Connected 
With  the  hells,  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  horrir,^ 
white  it  affbrded  me  the  wrshed-fot  infoiWatioiL^ 
Tlift  gambler  at  such  a  moment  is  in  a  statd  &f 
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.XBadneifs;  bis  past  losses,  so  ftur  from  tnspinng 
Um  with  a  distaste  for  play,  only  whet  his  ap» 
petite  for  it  It  is  a  curious  £act  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  gambling,  that  the  more  a  man  loses 
Che  deeper  does  he  feel  disposed  to  play.  He 
b  for  the  time  being  completely  under  the  in- 
fluenoe  of  a  spell.  His  recklessness  grows  upon 
.him*.  You  cannot  move  him  from  his  seat; 
nor.  can  you,  by  any  method  you  can  em* 
ploy,  cause  him  to  desist  from  a  course  from 
l^hich  he  is  iilready  smarting.  So  far  from  this^ 
tie:  toiU  play,  and  play  at  deeper  game,  too. 
Every  new  loss,  so  &r  from  weaning,  only  serves 
to  y/ed  him  still  more  and  more  to  the  gaming 
table*  His  bosom  is  all  the  while  the  seat  of  a 
peifect  tempest  of  passion.  He  curses  in  his 
oym  mind  the  moment  be  entered  the  pandemo- 
f^uip,  though  all  the  moral  suasion  in  the  world 
yioxjld  not  prevail  on  him  to  quit  it  He  is 
wretched  because  of  his  past  losses,  and  yet  he 
is  I  resolutely  determined  on  hazarding  the  little 
all  that  remains.  He  has  a  presentiment  of  the 
result;  he  has  a  strong  conviction  of  what  will 
be.  the  issue,  but  ^till  he  plunges  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  fearful  gul£  To  utter  ruin  he 
will  go^  and  the  nearer  he  is  to  it  the  more 
(aripusly  does  he  rush  forward.  The. storm 
witbin  is  all  the  while  visible  without;  you 
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see  it  in  his  &ce.     He  is  sopremely  wretched ; 
as  miserable  as  man  can  be  in  this  world;  he  is  in 
a  hell,*  and  has  a  hell  in  his  bosom.     Were  that 
bosom   exposed  to  your  gaze,  you  would  turn 
back  with  horror  at  the  appalling  spectacle; 
Look  at  his  countenance !    I(  then,  that  index 
be  so  terrible  to  behold,  what  must  be  the  thing 
itself!     I  hare  it  from  one  who  speaks  from 
experience,  that  such  is  the  agony  of  his  mind; 
that  his  legs  will  quiver  beneath  him,  his  whole 
body  tremble,   and  the  cold  perspiration  fidl 
in  drops  from  his  brow.     There  is  not  a  ves^ 
tige  of  humanity  left  in  his  composition.     AH 
the  finer  and  better  feelings  of  his  nature  hare 
been  sacrificed  to  the  demon  he  worships :  he 
has  more  of  the  nature  of  a  demon  than  of  i 
human  being  in  him;   the  cards  or  the  dice 
have  wrought  the  awfril  transformation. 

But  I  wiU  not  attempt  to  describe  what  evtti 
those  who  have  themselves  felt  it  mos^  canA 
not  describe  in  an  adequate  manner..  If  there 
be  a  miseraUe  man  in  exisitence — one  ^ho  is 
thoroughly  degraded  in  his  own  estiijiation,  and 
whose  conscieoce  lashes  him  without  one  mo-^ 
menl^si  intermission^  or  the  sKghtest  mercy,  that^ 

*'  The  usual  tca^m  %y  which  gambling  houses  are 
detignated.  .     '     . 
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^nm  Ji  A^  gftipUw*  N/e^  I  s^Ay  be  jys  i( 
HPQ  for  Fvbcxa  no  one  feel^  CQinpassioii?  He  has 
p^  even  the  alight  coo^lation  ol  aharing  ^he 
ffyvQpntby  ef  bis  feUoiv  men :  be  U  loathed  aad 
/^mii^ed  by  4II  maokiOjiL 

U  iff  incredible  m  how  short «.  tim^  gambling 
Ir^n^fqnps  the  character  of  a  man  from  good  to 
\f^    I  could  point  to  instances  in  Fbich,  in  « 
pjif  dioit  months^  men  have  been  changed  by 
tbe  gaining  tabl^i  frpm  being  the  most  axaiable 
finfl  yirtuc^  to  the  most  ferocious  and  depraved, 
gi  ^I)eir  ^pepie^.    Prinie9>  the  very  thought  of 
ff )|ich  lyoi^ld  hav^  shocked  them  beyond  mea* 
fpff^  befqre  they  entered  a  gambling  bQuae,  are 
fMpnquttfd  by  them  without  *^  a  compnnctioua 
|ifla|ing/'  by  the  time  they  have  been  two  or  three 
gipf^tba  in  thoe^  ^inks  of  infamy.    These  dens 
are  not  only  the  gulf  whi<^  swaUovs  up  all  their 
IPRnpy^.  but  th<^y  become  the  grave  of  the  morals 
^ad  h\m^\ty  Pf  all  who  croes  their  thresbtiU 
jbfsfqfe  they  have  been  any  time  in  them. 
.  ^  '{Ipe  passion  lor  gamblings  wherever  it  exists, 
II  ^Ya4ably  an  absorlung  one*^    It  admits  of  no 
^i$rf  pa^i^^n :  it  engrosses  the  entire  thoi^ts 
f  pd  s^tions  of  its  unfortunate  victim :  it  haunts 
and  torments  him  ni^ht  and  day— sleeping  and 
^.^Iqqg.    Tbere  is  a  gentleman  at  this  moment 
a  member  of  Crockford's,  who,  ever  since  he 


entered  fhp  {^^^e^  1^  l^fseo  therQ  every  Sunday 
fiigbt  by  el  I  en  o'dock,  iip()^ently  Trailing  till 
the  et0cjk  strijces  twelve,  that  he  iMy  begin  to  lose 

his  nwp^y.     Thfd  late  D^ke  of  Q was 

sp  cofflplptely  under  the  control  of  bis  gambling 
propensitips»  that  after  be  wa»  upwanls  of  eighty 
ye$ra  pf  ^e»  a^d  so  infiro*  that  be  could  neither 
pxoye  bamd  nor  foo^  be  oiui3ed  bimself  to  be 
^akei^  ^  Qropl^e8>  to  ^ee  bi^  friends  playing. 
The  pain  of  bpii|g,  ^n  his  le?b}e^^8tate,  carri^  out 
^d  into  bis  parri^ft  a^d  being  hauled  on  a 
four-iyheeled  vehicle,  made  for  the  purpose,  into 
the  gambUng^roon^,  wfus  nothing  tp  that  which 
^Q^d  hi^v^  beciii  cacHied  by  the  deprivation  of 
9eeii]g  others  ^^  play,  aa  be  c^uld  no  longer  eon 
l^e  in  it  h^msfill  U  ia  not. eight  weeks^  since 
1^  g^jBaWq-,  whpin  everybody  who  saw  him  pro* 
i^mic^  to  be  9^  th^gfitep  of  death,  and, who 
l^iipsf If  }f^  popvinced  tb^t.  be  wfia  se^^b^ged  of 
b^  A^e^t^a  tb^  fon^  pf  his  oSd  aoqu^intaneea 
Q^bt  be  biouj[ht>  tp  his  bed-side  to  play  with 
lum,  ^e  W^  so  f^EfOeQt  aiid  importunate  in 
his  request  tbft  t|$4  friendi^  oOiasipUed  with  it 
^u^  of  bis  g^HPblbw  apquaintancea  were  senft^ 
for;  h^  wa^  om.  pf  the  fo^  saeeess&l  players; 
be  bs^  in  %  word,,-  be^n  qonneotoi  with  a  helL 
9€|  md  tlwji  plfiyed  ♦ftgeth^,  though  he  was 
oMe«4 1^  be  XMkfii  9Vk  bk  be4fQie*^e  purpose 
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and  in  one  week  he  won  upwards  of  1002. :  next 
week  he  died.  What  a  melancholy  illustration 
of  the  ruling  passion  heing  strong  in  death ! 

And  as  it  is  absorbing,  so  it  is  incurable. 
I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this 
chapter,  that  there  is  hardly  an  instance  on 
record  of  a  person  who  had  become  a  regular 
gambler  conquering  his  passion  for  play  so 
long  as  he  had  the  means  of  ii^dulging  it.  I 
repeat  tlie  observation.  I  will  answer  for  it, 
that  no  one  ever  yet  knew  any  such  person 
abandon  his  gambling  habits  so  long  as  he  had 
the  means  of  indulging  them.  In  proof  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  such  habits,  I  may 
mention  that  there  are  innumerable  instances  in 
which  ruined  gamesters  have,  after  disposing  of 
their  great-coats,  cloaks,  and  other  articles  of 
apparel,  in  order  to  raise  money  wherewith 
to  play, — actually  sold  their  shirts  for  a  few 
shillings,  to  enable  them  to  gratify  their  gam* 
bling  propensities.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary proof  iever  furnished  of  the  difficulty, 
if  not  impos^bility,  of  curing  the  propensity, 
was  that  afibrded  by  a  late  aide-de-camp  to 
Lord  Hutdiinson.  This  gentleman,  after  having 
ruined  himself  by  play,  went  one  day,  in  the 
depth  of  his  despair,  and  cut  his  tiiroat  with  a 
razor.     It  chanced,  however,  that  the  wounc^ 
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diough  BO  dreadful  that  no  hopes  of  recovery  wero 
for  some  days  entertain^,  did  not  prove  fataL 
Aided  by  the  first  surgical  skill  and  care,  he  re- 
covered. Where  does  the  reader  suppose  he 
went  to  on  the  first  day  he  was  allowed  to  go 
out  ?  To  the  very  gaming-house  in  which  he 
had  lost  the  money,  the  loss  of  which  had  made 
him  form  the  resolution  of  destroying  himself ! 

Among  those  who  frequent  the  second  class  of 
gaming-houses,  are  a  very  great  number  of  city 
merchants,  and  city  clerks  in  situations  of  con- 
fidence. They  are  called  Cits  by  the  **  Greeks  ** 
and  heUites,  and  are  looked  on  as  prime  game. 
The  city  merchants  resolve  on  becoming  gam- 
biers,  under  the  impression  that  the  making  of 
a  fortune  by  selling  chests  of  tea,  or  measuring 
yards  of  lace,  is  not  only  a  slow  and  tedious  pro- 
cess, but  a  very  vulgar  one.  To  do  it  by  gam- 
bling is  much  more  expeditious — so  they  think  till 
they  try-*-and  infinitely  more  fiishionable.  To 
the  gaming  house  therefore  ihey  go  quite  foil 
of  money;'  they  leave  it*  witho\it  a  farthing. 
They  repeat  the  process  time  after  time,  and 
with  the  same  result  By-and-by  you  see  them 
m  the  ^Gazette."  Little,  perhaps^  do  their 
creditors,  or  the  public,  know  the  real  cause  of 
their  bankruptcy.  The  clerk  has  the  sttme  no- 
tions as  ms  employer.     What  is  a  salary  of 
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800/.  or  i300I.  a  y^ar?  Nothing  at  all  He 
0an  nev^  save  a  etil^r  out  of  it  Surely  it 
would  be  tduch  wiser,  and  far  more  coiiTe- 
nient,  to  make  the  sum  in  one  night  To  the 
gambling  botise«  therefore,  be  goes  with  4001. 
or  MOL  of  hia  master's  money : .  be  loses  the 
last  farthing  6f  it;  and  to  save  himself  a  voyage 
to  tha  Antipodes,  he  is  off  at  a  tangent  next 
morning  to  America;  that  is  to  say,  provided  no 
Buch  officious  person  as  Forrest^  interfere  in  the 
interim,  and  rudely  prevent  his  setting  out  on 
his  journey.  Should  he  escape  *^  the  vigilance 
of  the  police,''  as  the  expression  qow  goes,  you 
see  every  dead  wall  in  town  placarded  with  larg0 
band-bills,  offering  a  reward  of  1001.  or  200/* 
to  any  person  who  will  apprehend  the  p«^ty  who 
has  absconded.  Imanediately  after  the  *^  band* 
some  reward,"  comes  a  *^  Hue  and  Cry"  descrip^ 
tion  of  the  clerk;  you  hear  nothing  mere  of 
bim ;  there  is  an  end  of  everything  pertaining  to 
him.  Gambling  has  infinitely  mone.td  do  with 
^ty  bankruptcies,  embezslemeats,  frauds^  for^ 
geries,  &c.,  than  petsons  uoaequainted  mth  the 
hells  can  have  any  idea  4>f. 

The.  third  dasa  of  hbvses  axe  €hk6f  vititeA 
by  nebleitten'»  4nd  gfntl^fiAen'a  servania,  end 
ahopmen  with  smalt  ailaj^ies.  And  in  tblsiaefe 
^fe  baire.the^  cause  ef  the.imuimesaUe^robbmeai 
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which  these  two  classes  |{f  persons  commit  on 
their  masters  and  employers.  The  author  of 
**  Old  Bailey*.  Experience"  is  of  opinion  that  the 
average  amount  of  money  lost  every  year  in  the 
gaming  houses  by  the  servants  of  the  nobility 
andgentry  alone,  is  1,500,000/.  I  look  on  tins 
as  an  exaggeration;  but  I  should  think  1,000,000/. 
is  about  the  amount  The  number  of  persons 
.usually  to  be  found  at  one  time  in  one  of  this 
class  of  gaminghouses,  is  from  forty  to  fifly. 
In  the  course  of  the  twenty  four  hours,  it  is 
.calculated  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
visit  one  such^hou^. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that,  when 
we  hear^f  persons  losing  so  much  money  at  the 
gambling  houses,  we  never  iiear  of  any  one 
,w|ip  wms?  SvMTcly,  it  is  fidded,  where  so  many 
lose,  {Some  one  must  win.  The  thipg  is  easily 
€xplaix;e4-  Connected  with  all  ^he  hells  there 
.^e  3^  cert^n  njumber  of  unprinoipled  men,  who 
conspire  together  to  plunder  evqry  new  comer, 
imd  who,  when  be  is  robbed  of  lis  last  farthing,' 
divide  the  mcmey  Jhey  h^ve  i^acked  ^moog  them. 
Such  persoi^s^iie  ?aqt  .only  greater  ad^ts,  from 
long  practice,  at  every  description  of  game  which 
can  be  played,  but  when  their  skill  does  not 
avail  theijq,  tbejr  unhe£iit;alingly  have  recourse  to 
cheating.    Thisjb8;dwieiBL  various  vay%  accc««Jr. 
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ing  to  circumstances^^  Sometimes  the  dice-box. 
is  cramped,  so  that  they  can  guess  with  a  sort  of 
moral  certainty  what  numbers  wHl  turn  up ;  ia 
other  cases  the  same  results  are  gained,  either 
by  loading  the  dice,*  or  by  keeping  some  particu- 
lar one,  unknown  to  the  stranger,  between  one 
of  the  fingers  and  the  box,  while  throwing  the 
others.  In  the  case  of  cards,  again,  false  ones 
are  sometimes  used;  but  even  when  genuine, 
many  tricks  are  played  by  these  dexterous 
**  Greeks**  which  a  comparative  novice  cannot 
detect  But  even  though  the  poor  victim  does 
discover  false  play  on  the  part  of  his  oppo- 
nents, bb  position  is  not  bettered  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Often,  indeed,  the  discovery  makes  it 
worse.  There  is  always  a  su£Bcient  number  of 
the  friends  of  the  "  legs"  present,  to  attempt  to 
swear  down  the  flat  if  he  complains  of  foul  play  ; 
and  if  .they  do  not  succeed  in  swearing  him 
down,  they  will  have  no  scruple  in  knock'mg 
him  down.  It  often  happens^  however,  that  te- 
course  to  downright  c!heating  is  not  needed : 
and,  from  a  fear  of  detection,  it  is  orily  in  eases 
where  they  cannot  accomplish  their  object  other- 

*  Some  years  ago,  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
liaving  lost  50^000i.  under  very  suspicious  circuro. 
ttances,  in  a  hell  In  Piccadiny>  they  carried  the  dice 
away^  and  found  they  were  loaded. 
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wise,  that  the  hellites  do  resort  to  false  play. 
The  favourite  system  of  plundering  a  flal^  in  all 
the  minor  gaming  houses,  is  by  two  or  three 
persons  in  the  interest,  unknown  to  him,  of  the 
hellites,  agreeing  among  themselves  to  play  into 
each  other's  hands,  though  at  a  great  apparent 
loss  to  some  of  the  parties.    He  is  kept  in  coun- 
tenance, as  the  expression  goes,  by  seeing  one 
or  two  others  lose  as  well  as  himself  little  sup- 
poidng  that  they  are  even  known  to  each  other; 
for  they  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  had  never 
met  together  before:  far  less  has  he  any  suspicion 
that  the  money  some  of  them  apparently  lost 
was  not  their  own,  but  belonged  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  helL     Every  gaming-house  keeps  a 
certain  number  of  persons  of  this  kind  in  its 
employ,  as  well  as  persons  for  decoying  flats  into 
the  house.     They  are  always  ke|  t  up,  in  so  fair 
as  their  wardrobe  is  concerned,  in  the  first  style 
of  fashion.    They  have  a  profusion  of  gold  rings 
on  their   fingers,   splendid    watch-chains,  and 
bunches  of  watch-seals  which  even  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself,  who  is  very  fond  of  sporting  a 
handsome  cluster  of  seals,  might  envy.    They 
have,  in  fine,  externaUy  all  the  appearance  of 
belonging  to  fashionable  society.     Clothes  and 
trinkets  of  this  kind  are  kept  for  these  persons 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  hells,  just  as  the 
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k^epera  of  certain. other  faouBes  'have  always  cm 
hanid  a  sufficient  quantity  of  flash  apparel  in 
which  to  deck  out  any  unfortunate  girl  who  en- 
gages to  pamper  to  their  avBrice,  hjr  her  own 
prostitution. 

Such  are  some  of  the  means  which,  the  hellites 
and  the  creatures  in  their  pay,  resort  to  with  a 
view  to  make  sure  of  plundering  every  simpleton 
who  chances  to  come  in  their  way.  There  are 
others  which  I  need  .not  detail,  and  which, 
.though  I  did,  would  not  be  very  intelligible  to 
those  unacquainted  with  gambling  in  Ae  meiro- 
polit<.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  man  who  .goes 
in  with  money  to  one  of  these  pandemoniums 
ever  comes  out,  in  the  long  run,  with  a  farthing. 
If  he  should  he  allowed  to  gain  once. or  twice,  it 
is  only  to  get  him  in  deeper  the  tknrd  time.  What 
the  entire  amount  of  money  may  :he  which  is  lost 
every  year,  on  an  average,  in  the  gambling  faouaes 
of  London,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  con- 
fidence; but,  including  the  great  establishment 
in  St  Jameses  Street,  I  have  not  a  doubt  it  is 
Srqpi  7,i>aO,OOQ/.  to  8^000,000^  Onfy  Mnk  of 
ttie  vast  sums  whitA,  after  the  most  extravagant 
way  in  which  the  higher  dass  «of  dsae  houses 
lare  kept  up,  the  .pi^rietom  severally  amaas.  I 
Jiave  alreacfy  apokiea  of  the  immense  gana  4>f 
-Old  Cracky,  as  Che  Marquis  lof  lintfosd  oalb 
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Iuin«  There  is  aoother  person  now  livings  wli€^ . 
haying  been  a  partner  in  a  bell  upwards  of  twenty  > 
years  ago,  opened  shop  on  bis  own  account  soon 
after,  in  partnership  with  other  three  pennyless^ 
felk>ws.  He  lately  retired  from  business  with  a 
fortune  of  150,000/.  as  his  share  of  the  plunder; 
and  this,  be  it  observed,  after  having  lived  all 
the  time,  as  did  the  others,  in  a  style  of  princely 
splendour.  He  had,  as  they  almost  all  have,  his 
country  house,  his  stud  of  horses,  his  mistresses, 
and  all  tbe  other  indispensables  of  a  man  of 
fashion.  Another  person,  a  partner  of  Crock- 
ford's,  before  the  latter  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship with  the  spoiling  noblemen  formerly  al- 
luded to, — ^who  had  taken  the  benfefit  of  the  Act  a 
year  or  two  before  becoming  a  hellite,  was,  in  a 
few  years  thereafiter,  worth  140^000/.  Another 
hellite,  belonging  to  one  of  the  minor  establish- 
ments, was  some  time  ago  found  lying  quite 
drunk  one  morning  on  the  carpet  of  his  own 
parlour  in  Cfau-ges  Street,  with  1,200/.  in  bank 
notes  in  his  hand,  which,  he  said,  was  the  amount 
of  his  share  of  what  had  been  sacked  on  the  pre* 
▼ious  night.  The  Messrs.  Bonds,  of  the  Athe- 
naeum, who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  what  are  called 
•*  dealing  Jew  boys,"  in  the  streets,  are  now  un-- 
derstood  to  be  severally  w;orth  about  60,000^. 
It  is  .only  a  few  months  since  Ephraim,  the 
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elder  of  the  three,  gave  15,000/.  for  a  stud  of 
horses.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  were 
bought  from  a  nobleman  who  was  obliged  to  sell 
them  to  meet  his  debts  of  honour. 

The  proprietors  of  the  minor  gambling  houses* 
of  which  there  are  three  or  four  to  each,  are  all 
ignorant,  uneducated,  as  well  as  unpiincipled 
men.  Their  conversation  and  manners  strangely 
contrast  with  their  flashy  appearance.  Most  of 
them  have  been  porters  or  inspectors  in  other 
gaming  establishments.  Several  of  them  are 
Jews.  Connected  with  each,  in  the  character  of 
legal  adviser,  is  some  low  unprincipled  attorney. 
One  and  all  of  the  persons  belonging  to  such 
places  have  been  previously  known  as  most  pro- 
fligate characters.  A  great  many  of  them  have 
been  regular  pickpockets,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

They  have  not  one  redeeming  quality  in  their 
nature.  If  the  men  whom  they  have  fleeced  of 
thousands  on  thousands,  should  chance,  which 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  t6  go  to  their  hells, 
when  they  have  not  a  penny  to  procure  a  mor- 
sel of  bread,  or  to  get  a  bed  for  the  night, — to 
ask  a  few  shillings  from  them,  they  are  indig- 
nantly repulsed  from  their  doors,  their  plun- 
derers telling  liiem  they  would  not  giye  a 
rixpence  to  save  them  from  the  gallow&    I^ 
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pressed  by  hunger  and  wretchedness,  they  are 
importunate,  and  refuse  to  go  without  getting 
something,  then  some  of  the  rudest  and  strongest 
of  the  rascals  called  porters,  about  the  house, 
eject  them  by  means  of  blows.  It  is  not  long 
since  one  of  the  victims  to  these  dens,  having 
applied  to  his  plunderers  for  a  small  pittance  to 
preserve  him  at  least  one  day  longer  from  abso- 
lute starvation,  was  so  violently  assaulted  by  a 
ferocious  Herculean  Irishman,  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose,— though  ostensibly  one  of  the  porters, — 
that  his  life  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be 
in  danger. 

One  of  these  hellites  lately  retired  from  '*bu- 
oness,"  and  purchased  an  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brighton,  where  he  lives  in   all 
splendour,  and  apparently  in  as  much  happiness 
as  if  he  had  been  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the 
wide  creation, — though  he   is  perfectly  aware 
that  every  year  of  his  infamous  career  he  had 
been  the   means  of  causing,   on  an  average, 
twenty  of  his  victims  to  commit  suicide.      And 
yet — ^how  melancholy  and  mortifying  the  fact  l--t 
our  nobility  have  no  scruples  in  admitting  such 
characters  to  their  houses,  on  a  footing  of  friend*^ 
ship  I     Nay,  the  daughter  of  one  of  these  gain- 
bling  proprietors,  was  some  years  since  married 
to  a  Peer  of  the  realm  f 
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I  have  mentioned  in  anotber  part  of  this  cbap-> 
tOT  that  the  peculiar  notions  of  honour  which ' 
ate  entertained  by  the  aristocratic  gamblers  at 
Credkford%  always  insure  t|^   quondam  -  fish*- 
mon^er  the  payment^  of  the^  debt  his  visitors 
contract^  so  soon  as  they  possess  themselves  of' 
the  means.     In  the  minor  gambling  houses^ 
however/ whera  the  same  notions  pf  honour  do 
not  obtain,  unsucressful  gamblers*  often  resist' 
the  payment  oi  the  debts  they  hlave»  contracted/ 
They  know,,  as  formerly  mentioned,  chferf;  gam^ 
bling  being  ill^alvthey  cannot  be  compelled  by: 
law  to  pay  tlieir  losses.     Do'^the  hellites,  tfa£ai» 
lose    the  advances  they  have  madd  «to  such 
persons  ?    Not  they.    -By  what  means  do  they, 
procure  the  payment?    The  hellite  who  won- 
the  money,  sends,  in  the  first  instance,  a  note  to. 
the  party,  to,  the  effect  that,  a$  he  must  be  aware 
the  money  was  fiGiirly:  wi>n»  which  the  knavea 
always  insist  on,  he  cannot»  surely,.  ^  ,a  man  of 
honour,  be  serious  in  refusing  to  pay  the  debt; 
but  if  he  is,  then  the  cmly  atoemative  is  to  af-? 
fintl  to  the  writer  that  satisfaction  which  one 
gendemaii  is  entitled  to  d^ooiand  from  anpther. 
In  most  cases  such  a  hostile  note  as  this  has  the 
desired  efiect    Where  it  has  net,  and  &e  party 
iltill  refuses  to  play  the  debl^  tbea^^^-^iend^f 
of  the  winner  waits  on  the  ofthw^ . and-requgi^ 
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him  to  name  his  firiend,  that  the  matter  may  be 
settled  without  delay.  -  The  friend  of  the  hellite 
is  usually  the  most  deteimined  and  fierce-look* 
ing  of  the  party;  and  of  such  personages  there 
is  no  lack,  in  gaming  establishments.'  This  never 
fsdls  of  its  effect ;  there  is  hardly  an  iAst&nce 
on  record  in  which  a  man  with  any  remains  of . 
character  would  go  and  fight  a  hellite ;  while 
the  certain  consequence  of  oot  .doing  it  or  re- 
fusing to  pay  the  money,  would  be  to  be  horse* 
whipped  in  the  streets,  if.  not  privately  murdered. 
The  payment  of  the  money  is  therefore  the  least 
of  the  two  evils  of  which  he  must  make  a  choice. 
It  is  an  every  day  question,  "Why,  when 
gambling  houses  are  contrary  to  the  law,  are. 
they  not -put  down?'  To  abate  the  nuisance 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  is  almost 
impossible  in  any  case^in  many  cases  it  is  quite 
so — to  procure  evidence  on  which  a  jury  could 
convict  the  proprietors.  They  have  in  seve- 
ral instances  been  indicted;  but.  when  the. 
hellites  know  the  indicting  parties  can  bring 
forward  the  'necessary  /evidence^  they  bribe 
them  with  large  sums  to»  make  out  of  the 
way  by  the  time  the  trial  comes  on.  What  is 
%QOOL  or  8^000/.  to  the  proprietors,  even  of  the, 
second  class  of  these  houses?  They  will,  in  9k 
few  hours  fleece  some  poor  flat  of   p^Iml]^' 

VOL.  I.  L 
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twice  that  sum.  Some  years  ago  the  great  bell 
in  St  James's-street  was  indicted,  when  the 
penalties  for  moi^y  won  illegally  were  laid  at 
162)000/.  Tlie  fndicting  party  disappeared  be* 
fore  the  time  appointed  for  the  triaL  What 
would'  fhe  proprietors  of  that  pandemonium 
have  cared  to  give  20,000/.  or  30,000/.  to 
quash  the  indictment?  Better  surely  to  pay 
either  of  these  sums,  or  larger  still,  if  less  would 
not  be  accepted,  than  to  be  subjected  to  penal- 
ties to  the  amount  of  162,000/.  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  being  sent  to  the  tread-mill ;  for,  when 
sufficiently  identified,  they  are  liable  to  be  sent 
thither.  Only  fancy  the  stout  farmer-looking 
hero  of  the  great  house  in  St  Jameses,  con- 
stantly **  working  like*  a  squirrel"  for  two  or 
three  months,  at  the  tread-mill, — as  a  candidate 
for  the  occupation  some  time  ago  happily  ex- 
pressed himself  at  one  of  our  police  offices. 

But  not  only  are  the  proprietors  of  these  pan- 
demoniums at  all  times  ready  to  give  large  sums 
tc  get  informations  against  them  quashed,  but 
they  take  care  to  keep  on  as  good  terms  with, 
the  police  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise  by  them.  It  is  notorious  that  niunbcirs 
of  the  old  police -were  in  the  pay  of  the  helliteef, 
and  more  than  a  suspicion  has  been  expressed 
by  aeveral  of  the  magistrates  in  the  metaropolis> 
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that  some  persons  belonging  to  the  piesent  body 
are  in  the  same  predicament  Why  else,  as  was 
asked,  in  September  last,  by  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates at  the  Middlesex  sessions;  why  else 
did  .two  policemen  refuse  to  take  two  of  tlia 
Leicester  Square  heliites  into  custody^  who 
were  easily  within  their  reach, — even  though 
the  warrants  for  their  apprehension  were  pro- 
duced? 

Until  some  better  law  than  the  present  be 
passed,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
gaming  houses  will  ever  be  put  down  in  the  me- 
tropolis. Much  greater  facilities  for  conviction 
must  be  aiToixled ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether, 
when  the  party  indicting  has  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  conviction,  some  adequate  reward 
should  not  be  given  him.  At  all  events,  it  is 
clear  that  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  b 
wholly  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  evil.  Whe- 
ther we  could  get  such  a  one  as  would  really 
root  out  the  knaves  who  people  these  dens  of 
iniquity, — were  any  of  our  legislators  to  pro- 
pose i^ — is  a  point  on  which  I .  entertain  con- 
siderable doubts.  If  it  be  true,  and  I  fear 
it  ift,  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
Crockford's  are  noblemen  and  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  either  House  of  Parliament, — then  it 
would  be  really  too  much  to  expect  that  they 

L  2 
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would  assist  in  passing  a  law  which  they  would 
most  probably  be  the  first  to  aid  in  breaking.  I 
suspect  that  if  we  wait  until  some  such  parties 
as  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  in  the  Lords,  or  Mr. 
Thomas  Duncombe,  in  tho  Commons,  legislate 
for  the  extinction  of  gaming  in  the  metropolis, 
we  Ghall  have  to  wait  until  doomsday. 
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CHAPl'ER  V. 

METROPOLITAN    SOCIETY.— THE    HIGHER 

CLASSES. 

Their  opinion  of  themselves — Their  disregard  of  the 
truth — Their  insincerity — ^Extent  to  which  pro- 
fligacy prevails  among  them-*Their  conduct  in 
pecuniary  matters — Virtue  laughed  at  among  them 
— Their  want  of  religion«-Their  social  condition— 
The  extent  to  which  conjugal  Infidelity  prerails 
among  them — Remarks  on  their  marriages — Their 
want  of  benevolence  to  mankind  generally — Their 
notions  of  di  gnity — The  opinions  they  entertain  of 
those  below  them— Their  conduct  to  their  servants 
—Frivolity  and  occasional  coarseness  of  their  con- 
versation—Their partiality  to  foreigners— Indigni- 
ties to  which  they  must  sometimes  submit  iii  raid- 
ing money  to  keep  up  appearancei^Theif  pecu- 
niary embarrassments— Husband  hunting— Unliap*> 
piness  which  exists  among  them^  &c. 

The  Higher  Classes  of  sodety  in  the  metropolis^ 
asi  I  believe^  everywhere  else^  have  the  most 
exalted  opiiuoit  of  themselves.    If  their  own  es^ 
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timate  of  their  character  were  to  be  taken  as  a 
correct  one,  they  are  as  far  above  the  great  mass 
of  their  fellow  beings  as  the  latter  are  above  the 
brute  creation.  Pope  represents  Bishop  Berkeley 
as  having  possessed  every  virtue  under  heaven : 
the  fashionable  world  not  only  exclusively  arro- 
gates to  itself  all  the  virtues,  but  all  the  accom- 
plishments which  human  nature  can  acquire. 
,Tbe  aristocracy  hold  up  their  conduct  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  as  a  perfect  pattern  for  imita- 
tion. Are  they,  then,  what  their  own  vanity 
leads  them  to  think  they  are  ?  A  glance  at  their 
principles  and  practices  will  best  answer  the 
question. 

No  one  has  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  study, 
ing  human  character,  as  exemplified  in  the  con- 
•duct  of  the  higher  classes  of  this  country,  but 
must  have  been  struck  with  their  want  of  re- 
gard to  the  truth.  They  are  most  prodigal  of 
their  promises;  let  those  to  whom  they  have 
been  made,  say  how  many  of  them  are  redeemed. 
Sbakspeare  has  a  character  in  one  of  his  plays 
who  "  lies  like  truth.'*  Sbakspeare  must  have 
bad  one  of  the  "  fashionables'*  of  his  day,  who, 
I  suppose,  very  much  resembled  those  of  our*8, 
in  bis  eye  when  he  penned  the  expression. 
They  see  no  moral  evil  in  telling  a  fib :  to  tell 
what  diey  call  a  conventional  fidsehood  with  be- 
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coming  grace,  is  deemed  by  them  an  accom- 
plishment of  the  most  enviable  kind.  It  were 
well  if  the  practice  of  systematic  fib-telling 
were  confined  to  themselves :  it  is  an  accomplish- 
ment in  which  they  are  careful  to  instruct  their 
domestics.  To  tell  a  certain  class  of  falsehoods 
with  ease  and  effect,  is,  in  many  cases,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  a  servant 
Take,  for  an  illustration  of  my  statement,  the 
way  in  which  they  refuse  to  see,  when  so  dis- 
posed, any  friend  who  calls'  on  them.  Do  they 
say  they  are  engaged,  and  cannot  see  any  visitor 
at  the  time  ?  No ;  that  would  never  do.  The 
servant  is  instructed  to  say  the  master  or  mistress 
is  not  at  home.  Thus  the  master  or  mistress 
tells  the  fib  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  in- 
structs  the  servant  to  do  the  same.  Thus  tu- 
tored by  their  employers  in  the  "  art  of  lying," 
is  it  to  be  wondered  if  the  servant  goes  a  little' 
further  than  was  intended,  and  in  addition  to 
telling  fibs  at  other  people^s  expense,  begins  to 
tell  them  at  that  of  the  master  or  mistress  ?  In 
the  latter  case,  when  the  £ailsehood  is  detected, 
due  punishment  is  inflicted  either  in  the  shape 
of  rebuke,  or,  if  the  fib  be  an  aggravated  one, 
by  dismissal.  In  what  an  awkward  position 
do  the  Higher  Classes  in  such  a  case  place  them- 
selves I  They  first  instruct  their  servants  in  the 
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art  of  telling  falsefaoodsy  and  then  punish  them — 
vhen  they  happen  themselves  to  be  affected 
by  the  untruths — for  the  very  crime  which  th^y 
have  taught  them  to  commit  I  Nor  is  this  all: 
once  corrupt  a  servant's  morals  so  far  as  to  make 
that  servant  '^  lie  on  system/'  and  you  may  de- 
pend on  it,  that  corruption  of  morals  will  UQt 
end  there  :  it  will  extend  itself  to  other  things* 
Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  the  person  who 
would  tell  a  lie  would  pick  a  pccket.  There 
is  more  truth  in  the  spirit  of  the  great  moral- 
ist's remark,  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
master  or  mistress  who  has  once  tutored  a  do- 
.mestic  in  the  practice  of  story-telling,  has  cer- 
tainly laid  the  axe  at  the  foundation  of  that 
servant's  honesty.  Stealing  and  lying  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family :  they  are  kindred  vicea, 
and  in  the  vo^t  majority  of  cases  will  be  found 
to  go  hand-in-hand. 

I  know  it  is  urge  J  in  defence  of  telling  a  visitor, 
when  it  is  not  wished  to  see  the  party,  that  the 
person  on  whom  he  calls  is  not  at  home^-;-i8 
merely  a  civil  way  of  hinting  to  him  that  it  is 
j^nconvenient  to  se^  him  at  jthe  time.  It  is  con- 
sequently called  a  conventional  or  expedient  fiU 
In  morals  there  ought  to  be  no  such  principle  a^ 
expediency.  Once  introduce  it,  and  there,  is  no 
paying  when  or  where  it  will  end.     It- is  in  any 
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case  a  most  dangerous  principle ;  in  private  life, 
it  is  especially  so,  and  ought  on  no  account,  or 
-under  any  circumstances,  to  be  tolerated. 

It  may  be  said  that  to  tell  a  friend  in  plain 
terms,  when  making  a  call,  that  one  is  engaged 
aiHl  cannot  see  him,  would  be  hurtful  to  his 
feelings.  Supposing  it  were  so,  would  that  be 
any  justification  of  a  iUsehood?  Are  a  man's 
feelings  to  be  balanced  against  the  trudi  ?  Ad- 
mit the  principle,  and  see  the  consequences 
which  would  ensue.  Why,  you  could  not  tak^a 
more  effectual  means  of  banishing  Tmth  from 
the  world.  She  is  said  to  have  come* originally 
out  of  a  well ;  this  would  be  sending  her  back  to 
the  place  whence  she  came,  with  a  Tcngeance. 

But  were  the  practice  of  refusing  to  see  a 
visitor  by  instructing' the  servant  to  tell  the 
party  that  the  person  he  calls  on  is  not  at  home^ 
to  be  once  universally  discontinued,  and  the  vi^ 
sitor  to  be  either  told  that  the  individual  xtdd 
engaged  at  the  time,  or  were  admitted  to  the 
house,  so  as  to  let  him  see  he  was  actually  eri^ 
gaged,  —  no  inconvenience  wduld  result,  aor 
would  any  one's  feelings  be  hurt  dither  at  the' 
message,  or  at  finding  that  he  was  not  pressed 
to  remain.  The  religious  part  of  the  com- 
munity  nevef  resort  to  the  practice  of  instruct?^ 
ing  Ifaeir  servants  to  say  they  are  not  at  homiqi; 
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when  they  do  not  want  to  see  any  particular 
person  at  a  particular  time, — and  they  find 
no  inconyenience^to  lesult  from  the  non-adop- 
tion of  the  expedient*  It  is  the  same  in  the 
north  of  Scotland :  the  expression  *^  not  at 
home,''  is  there  unknown.  A  master  or  mis- 
tress desires  the  servant  in  both  these  cases 
either  to  say  plainly  that  they  are  engaged,  or 
,to  admit  the  parties  calhng;  and  every  person 
of  any  discernment  will  at  once  perceive  when 
hi*  presence  is  an  intrusion ;  while  no  one  with 
the  least  pretensions  to  manners  will  think  of 
renwnipg  in  the  place  a  moment  after  he  has 
faaAe  the  discovery. 

TThe  insincerity  of  the  Upper  Classes  is  one 
pf  the  most  prominent  traits  in  their  character. 
AH  is  fair  outwardly;  nothing  can  bei  kinder 
than  their  words;  it  is  so  marked^  that  a 
French  writer,  speaking  of  our  English  nobility^ 
says,  that  aristocracy  and  hypocrisy  are  synony- 
mous terms.  How  diSere^t  torn  their  words 
would  you  find  their  hearts  were  they  unveiled 
to  your  gaze !  "  My  dear,"  are  epithets  you  every 
moment  hear  our  aristocratic  ladies  applying  to 
one  another,  while  the  most  rancorous  malignity 
exbts  in  each  of  their  minds.  A  carriage  is  seen 
at  the  door.  <<  O,  there *s  those  horrid  creatures, 
toe  Jeminghapos — ^what  great  bores  they  are  V* 
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tajrs  Miss  Harley  to  her  sister  Jemima.  The 
door  is  opeDedy  the  Jeminghams  are  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  Miss  Harl^and  Jemima 
embrace  *^  the  horrid  creatures  —  the  great 
iMres,**  with  an  energy  which,  were  one  to  judge 
from  mere  externals,  would  be  held  to  betoken 
the  most  devoted  affection.  The  Jeminghams 
are  about  to  depart;  Miss' Harley  and  Miss 
Jemima  impress  on  their  lips  a  most  **  Tigoroua 
kiss/'  are  delighted  with  their  visit,  and  implore 
them  to  call  soon  again.  The  door  is  shut;  and 
the  Jeminghams  are  ^  detestable  wretches  V* 

<*  My  dear  Miss  Vernon,  I  am  «o  delighted 
to  see  you ;  how  are  you?*'  said  Miss  Grantley 
the  other  evening  to  a  young  lady  she  met  at 
the  soirie  at  the  Colosseum.  As  she  spoke  she 
shook  AGss  Vernon  by  the  hand  with  a  Tehe- 
mence  and  apparent  cordiality  I  have  neveriseen 
surpassed.  ^  O  how  I  do  hate  that  conceited, 
empty,  stuck-up  creature,  Miss  Vemon,"  said 
Miss  Grantley,  with  a  most  contemptuous  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  to  a  female  friend  who 

• 

was  with  her  at  the  time, — the  moment  the  other 
had  parted  from  her.  "  The  odious  reptile ! — 
she  is  always  crossing  my  path.  I  would  av 
soon  encounter  a  tiger  as  meet  with  her.  I  ab- 
hor the  very  thought  of  the  vulgar  wretch.'* 
The  mothers  are  quite  as  guilty  in  this  le* 
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speet  with  their  daughters.  You  tne^  two.  fnidfUe- 
. aged  ladies;.. nothing  can  eKceed  the  blandneaa 
of.  their  demeanour  towjards^ach  othwc;  their 
words  are  the  sweetest  the.  English  language 
.can  supply :  they  are  ho^ey  itselt    You  would 
&iicy  the  one  would  cheerfully  submit  to  ma^ 
t^rdom  for  the  other*   They  part     If  you  saw 
what  had  passed  trithin  their  minds,  you  would 
perc^ve  they  were  actuated  towards  each  other 
J^  the  moat  implacable  emnity.    The  causes  of 
Ibis  feeling  may  be  various.     Possibly  their 
daughters. are  rivals;  or  there  may  be  a  struggle 
beiweenrthem  andi  their  respective  families,  sup» 
posing  them  to  have  families^  to  outshine  each 
^thpr  in  ^ome  particular  way;  or  some  of  their 
near  relations  may  haye  coAte. in  collision  with 
tfce  ,pecu]iia;ry  interests  of  those  of  the  other* 
;Qr  it  may  b^  that*  the.  ^here  of  life  in  which 
they  have  each.  moved»  and  the  maxima  by  which 
^y  have.^egulateid  their  conduct,  has  banished 
ev^ry  kindlier  emotion  from  their  bosoms»  and  in* 
spired  them. with  that  haughtiness  of  disposition 
^hicb  leads  one  to  look  down  with  supereilir 
ouaness  on  one's  fellow-creatures,^~as  if  the^ 
were  an  inferior  order  of  beings.     This  feeling 
exists  to  an  extent  among  the  Higher  Classes, 
which  has  up  parallel  in  the  middle  pr  lowail 
wafk$\^  \ifp. ,  Every  o^e  among  the  aiistocriicy 
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is  ambttious  of  being  considered  superior  to 
other;  and  ,iyhere  the  wish  exists  to  induce 
others  ta  adopt  this  opinion,  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  fi>r  the  parties  to  adopt  it  themselves. 
L.ocke»  indeed,  would,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, have  called.it  an  innate  feeling* 

It  is  the  same  with  the  male  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  Under  the  most-courteous  exterior 
and  most  friendly  mode  of  address,  they  often 
bear  the  most  bitter  ajumosity  towards  each 
other.  Lord  Mandon  puts  a  personal  construe^ 
tion  on  some  expression  which  has  been  made 
use  of  by  the  Marqub  of  Alvey.  He  appoints 
1^  friend;  the  latter  does  the  sfme:  a  hostile 
meeting  takes  place.  But  before  they  attempt 
to  hurry  each  other  into  eternity, .  they  shake 
hands.  A  person  unacqoiaintQd  with  the  ways 
of.  the  aristocratic  world,  would  suppose,  on  seen 
ing  them  embracing  each  other  before  firing 
with  mortal  intent,  that  they  were  two  friends 
who  were  about  to  part  to^  some  time.  They 
fire  a  first  and  a  second  tone;  cm  both  occasions 
they  providentially  miss :  the  seconds  interfere^ 
and  detemune  that  each  of  the  parties  has  vindi«. 
cated  bis  honour.  Qf  course  they  then  quit  the 
^Id.  But  do  they  do  so  in.  the  way  you  would^ 
expect  of  persons  who»  but  a  moment  before 
bad  been  deUberately,  and  in  cold  blood,  medir) 
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tating  each  other^s  murder?  No;  instead  of 
deifieaning  themselves  towards '^mm^  other  as 
deadly  enemies,  they  shake  hands  vith  the 
greatest  apparent  cordiality,  and  evince  the 
warmest  apparent  intemst  in  each  other  s  welfare. 

The  same  insincerity^  characterizes  the  great 
body  of  the  aristocracy  in  most  of  the  relations 
of  Itie.  That  there  is  sincerity  among  them, 
it  were  both  uncharitable  and  unjust  to  deny. 
That  there  are  instances  of  genuine  and  devoted 
friendship  to  be  met  with  in  the  upper  circles 
of  society,  I  cheerfully  admit ;  but  they  are  of 
remarkably  rare  occurrence. 

No  one  that  knows  anything  of  the  aristocracy 
can  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  Irightfiil 
extent  to  which  profligacy  exists  amongst  its  male 
members.  What  is  their  hourly  conduct  but  a 
firing  exemplification  of  the  most  profligate 
principles?  I  speak  not  of  their  intercourse 
with  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  whose  course  of 
life  is  indicated  by  their  own  favourite  expres- 
sion ^  unfortunate  girW  What  I  have  chiefly 
in  my  eye  is  their  constant  attempts  to  seduce 
virtuous  females.  With  hundreds  this  is  not 
only  the  principal,  but  almost  the  only  business 
of  their  life..  To  them  it  matters  not  that  they 
entul  irretrievable  ruin  on  the  poor  victims 
diemselves;  nor  that  they  plunge  whole  fiimilies 
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into  the  deepest  distfess.  These  are  considerar 
tions  that  never  enter  their  minds:  the  gratifi- 
cation oi  their  own  unhallowed  passions  is  the 
only  thing  that  ever  occupies  their  thoughts. 
And  to  aggravate,  if  that  were  possible,  the 
enormity  of  their  crimes,  they  openly  boast  of 
their  exploits  in  this  way.  What  must  be  the 
moral  deformity  of  a  mind,  that  can  first  contem- 
plate and  then  carry  into  effect,  the  greatest 
crime  which  the  stronger  cask  commit  against 
the  weaker  sex,  and  tfien  glory  in  its  shame  ? 
That  the  recital  of  these  deeds  of  seduction 
should  be  listened  to  with  patience  by  one's 
acquaintances,  gives  a  painful  picture  of  human 
nature;  that  sudi  recital  should  be,  as  it  is» 
often  applauded  to  the  echo,  is  a  fact  which  may 
well  make  one  ^^  hang  his  head,  and  blush  to 
think  himself  a  man/' 

But  the  species  of  criminality  to  which  I  refer^ 
does  not  stop  here.  It  rises  yet  higher  in  the 
scale  of  social  and  moral  enormity.  Am  I  un« 
derstqod  ?  Need  I  tell  any  one  that  knows  aught 
of  the  male  member^  of  the  aristocracy,  that  I 
refer  to  the  attempts  they  are  constantly  mak- 
ing, to  induce  infidelity  to  the  marriage  vow« 
and  to  pollute  the  marriage  bed?  Life  among 
the  Higher  Classes  is  little  better  than  a  constant 
flcene  of  intrigQes  and  amottrs.    How  numerous 
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are  the  inatancea  which  every  year  brings  to 
light  of  detected  conjugal  infidelity !    How  in* 
numerable  are  the  cases  in  which  such  transac* 
tions  are  never»  dete^^ted  I  for  of  all  crimes  those 
of  this  nature  are  of  necessity  tj)e  moiSt  ^fficult 
(rf  detection.     The  case8»  too,  in  which  the 
crime  is  detected,  'but  the  matter  compromised 
between  the  injured  husband  and  the  guilty 
paramour  of  his  wife»  are  much  more  tiumerous 
than  is  generally  supposed.     Thtfre  have  of  late 
been  several  compromises  ot  this  kmd,  in  whidi 
some  of  the  most  emioetit  perisoi^s.tn  the  couiir 
try  have  been-  the  guilty  parties.     A  n^ble  and 
learned  Lord,  whose  nme  meets  one's  eye  ia 
almost  every  newspaper,  is.  siid  to  .have  lately 
paid  the  immense  sum  of.  lO^CHM)!.  to. get  the 
proceeding    stayed  .which    Were   coitoieneed 
against  him,  for  crim^  con.  with  a  lady  who  used 
to  figure  promineotly  in  all  the  movements  of 
the  fashionable  world.  -  It  was  a  general  remark^ 
when  another  noble  Lord  was  draped  into  thei 
Court  of  Common  Fleas,  soote  months  aigi^  at 
the  instance  of  the  husband  of  a  literary  lady,~r- 
that  there  were  but  fewnoblemw  in  a  wuneroua 
assembly  to  which*  he.  beloiiged»  who^  were  the 
truth  known,  were  not  equally  liable  to  be  pro- 
Q^^d  against  in  the  same  way.     These  aristo- 
cratic offenders  have  no  sense,  ev^oi  in  sach  casea^ 
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of  the  enormity  of  their  guilt  The  iiyuiy  the^ 
do  the  husband,  and  the  degradation  they  en- 
tail on  .the  family  in  the  event  of  detectioii, 
arc  considerations  which  never  enter  their 
minds.  They  prefer  married,  women  for  their 
amours,  because  the  chance  of  detection  is  not 
80  great  I  have  heard  computations  made  as 
to  the  proportion  of  the  male  members  of  the 
Higher  Classes,  who  are  guilty  in  thb  respect 
compared  with  thos»e  who  are  guiltless.  I  wiU 
not  give  those  computations :.  they  would  appeaf 
incredible  to  all  unacqu»nted  with  the  laxity  of 
morals  which  prevails  among  our  male  aristo- 
cracy  in  London.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  it 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  extent  to  which 
the  crime  of  polhiting  the  marriage  bed  is  carried 
is  frightfully  great 

If  the  crime  were  susceptible  of  further  ag- 
gravation, that  aggravation  would  consist  in  the 
fact  of  its  being,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  com* 
mitted  by  the  friend —by  a  person  calling  him* 
self  so^  at  least— of  the  injured  husband.  A 
man  is  introduced  to  the  house  of  a  married 
friend  :  he  is  loaded  with  acts  of  kindness,  and 
receives  every  attention:  the  return  he  makes 
is  to  seduce  the  wife  of  him  who  had  shown  him 
90  much  friendship. 

Of  the  morals^  in  this  respect,  of  our  married 
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female  aristocracy,  the  less  that  is  said  the 
better  for  them.  If  the  "  lords  of  the  creation," 
as  tlie  male  libertines  delight  to  call  themselves, 
were  repulsed  as  they  ought  to  be  when  making 
improper  advances,  they  would  not  be  in  such 
haste  to  repeat  their  unprincipled  attempts. 

Look,  again,  at  the  aristocracy  in  their  pecu- 
niary transactions..  Ask  those  who  have  been 
fated  to  deal  with  them  in  money-matters,  their 
opinion  on  the  subject.  If  the  aristocracy  can 
only  get  money,  they  care  not  whence  it  comes, 
nor  by  what  means  it  is  procured.  They  take 
credit  from  tradesmen  wherever  they  can  get  it ; 
but  without  persevering  dunning  they  will  never 
dream  of  paying  their  accounts — very  often  not 
with  all  the  dunning  in  the  world.  Thousands 
of  tradesmen  are  yearly  ruined  from  the  amount 
of  unpaid  aristocratic  debts  on  their  books. 
Does  this  give  the  titled  ** fashionable*'  debtors 
any  uneasiness  ?  Not  the  slightest:  they  have 
no  compunctious  visitings  on  this  head  :  trades- 
men are  below  their  notice,  farther  than  to  order 
and  consume  their  goods.  The  poor  victims  of 
our  extravagant  aristocracy  are  torn  from  their 
families,  and  consigned  to  the  Fleet,  or  the 
King*s  Bench,  or  some  other  receptacle  for  in- 
solvents :  their  wives  and  children  are  doomed 
to  endure  all  the  horrors  of  poverty ;  while  the 
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authors  of  their  wre^bedness  continue  to  riot 
in  all  manner  of  luxury,  at  the  expense  of  a  new 
set  of  tradesmen. 

Virtue  is  laughed  to  scorn  among  the  aris- 
tocracy. Talk  of  a  virtuous  man  or  woman, 
and  the  term  is  an  unmeaning  one  to  them.  It 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  vocabulary 
of  the  fashionable  world.  It  is  no  recommenda* 
tion  to  a  person  that  his  life  has  been  one  of 
spotless  moral  purity ;  that  calumny  has  ne\  er 
dared  to  whisper  a  word  to  his  disadvantage. 
That,  indeed,  would  only  serve  to  make  him  the 
butt  of  their  ridicule.  Would  you  be  a  favourite 
in  the  fashionable  world — would  you  be  a  hero 
in  the  aristocratic  circles — you  must  go  through 
a  previous  course  of  moral  and  social  (irofiigacy. 
The  greater  the  number  and  enormity  of  the 
injuries  you  have  inflicted  on  society — always 
provided  you  take  care  not  to  render  yourself 
amenable  to  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  your 
country,— rthe  more  popular  are  you  sure  to  be 
among  the  Higher  Classes  of  London.  The  most 
notorious  rakes,  and  those  most  distinguished 
for  their  proiigacy  generally,  are  "  quite  the  go,'* 
— to  use  a  homely  but  expressive  phrase — in 
fashionable  circles.  What  are  his  morals  ?  or 
rather,  what  are  his  immoralities  ?  is  never  the 
queetioiiJ    *  The  great,   and  indeed  the  only 
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point  ia— is  he  "  respectable  ?'— that  is,  does  he 
sport  a  handsome    equipage? — does  he  dash 
away  in  fine  style  ?     "  What's  your  opinion  of 
the  accused  ?"  inquired  a  magistrate  of  a  wit- 
ness at  one  of  our  police-offices  some  time  ago, 
when  wishing  to  ascertain  the  character  of  a 
person  charged  with  some  swindling  transaction. 
*^  I  look  upon  him  as  a  very  respectable  gentle- 
man," said  the  witness.      *^But  what  do  you 
mean  by  the  term  respectable  ?'  asked  the  mar 
gistrate.   '^Why,'"  said  the  witness,   evidently 
surprised  at  the  question, — ^^  that  he  moves  in 
the  higher  walks  of  life :  he  keeps  his  horse  and 
gig."    The  witness  was  only  a  little  above  the 
grade  of  a  comipon  tradesman,  so  that  the  same 
false  standard  of  respectability  seems  to  be  be* 
ginning  to  be  adopted  by  those  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  thiit  men.  form  their 
judgment  solely  from  external  appearances. 

What  is  still  more  strange  is,  (ihat  the  same 
disregard  of  a  person's  private  character,  pro* 
vided  always  .that  person  do  not  belong  to  their 
ewn  sex,  obtains  ^ven  among  feinales.  Is  it 
not  notorious  that  the  greatest  roueM  bold  the 
highest  place  in  their  good  graces  ?  If  you  are 
ambitious  to  become  a  favourite  with  the  Count* 
ess  of  ThiS|  or  the  Hot^  Miss  That^  and  are  wiil« 
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ing  to  purchase  her  smiles  at  any  expense,  do 
by  all  means  run  the  round  of  the  cardinal  vicea 
in  fashionable  life.  If  you  are  a  person  of  most 
exemplary  moral  character — if  you  are  carefiil 
to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  the 
Deity  and  towards  your  fellow  men,  yourcliances 
ei  getting  into  the  favour  of  the  aristocratic 
ladies  are  poor  indeed.  The  rake  is  *^  8tu:h  a 
dear*'  with  them:  you  are  a  ^^spooney,"  or  a 
*•  bore,'*  or  a  "bumpkin,"  or  something  elseof  the 
same  kind.  It  is  true,  that  towards  the  erring 
members  of  their  own  sex,  our  aristocratic  dames 
extend  no  open  indulgence :  they  refuse  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  them.  Is  this  because  of 
any  abstract  abhorrence  of  their  frailties  ?  Were 
I  to  ans^irer  the  question  as  my  own  convictions 
would  lead  me,  I  might  be  charged  with  a  want 
of  charity.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  take  the 
opinion  of  one  of  themselves,  whose  opportuni* 
ties  for  forming  a  correct  judgment  have  been 
numerous  and  most  favourable.  A  celebrated 
Ck>untess,  equally  celebrated  for  her  literary  at- 
tainments and  her  beauty,  says,  in  her  <*ConTer- 
sadons^  with  a  deceased  noble  Lord,  that  *'the 
crime  of  conjugal  infidelity  on  the  part  of  aristo- 
cratic ladiej3,,doe8  not^  in  the  estimation  of.  the 
members  of  tiiieir  sex*  consist  in  the  m/dfejaici  iU 
bbU,  but  in  alloiving  it  to  be  detected,^*    >Sap^ 
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pose,  in  other  words,  that  a  certain  number  of 
fashionable  ladies  were  iudividually  aware  of  the 
frailties  of  some  member  of  the  sisterhood,  but 
that  they  at  the  same  time  thought  the  secret  was 
confined  to  their  own  respective  bosoms, — thay 
would  not  cut  her  aj&quaintance ;  they  would  re- 
main on  the  same  footing  of  intimate  intercoura^ 
as  before. 

Religion,  again,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question 
among  the  Higher  Classes  ;*  they  attach  no  de- 
finite meaning  to  the  term.  Ask  them  what  is 
Christianity  ?  They  cannot  telh  they  know  as 
little  about  those  peculiarities  which  constitute 
its  essence,  as  they  do  of  the  mysteries  of  Bud- 
hism.  Beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  prayer- 
book  of  the  church,  they  are  nearly  as  ignorant 
of  the  Scriptures  as  they  are  of  the  Shasters  of 
the  Hindoos,  or  the  Alcoran  of  Mahomet  To 
be  sure,  they  talk  a  great  deal  about  religion, 
and  call  themselves  its  fiiends ;  but  that  merely 
means  the  religion  of  the  State,-Tthe  patronage 
and  livings  in  the  church.  *  Apart  from  the  States 
they  hold  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  reli- 

k         > 

*  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  necessary  to  repeat  that  my 
observations  are  not  intended  to  be  of  universal  appli- 
cation. I  rejoice  to  think  that  there  are  instances  in 
which  they  dd  not  apply-;  but  |hey  aire  feW^  ektran^ly 
ftw>  confj^ai^  with  j^e  CjU^s  in, which tfi^y  bold  good* 
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gion.  The  man  who  avows  himaelf  a  believer  ni 
the  distmetive  dectriDes  of  Christiaiiity,  and  en> 
deavouTS  to  embody  its  seU-denying  precepts  in 
his  conduct,  is  branded  with  the  epithet  of  fiinie 
tic» — if  he  be  not  deemed  a  fit  sabject  for  a  In* 
natic  asylum.    See  how  they  spend  the  sabbath. 
If  any  distinction  he  made  between  that  and 
the  other  six  days  of  the  week,  it  i^  in  singling  it 
out  as  a  day  on  which  they  may  devote  them- 
selves more  unreservedly  to  worldly  pleasures. 
Look  at  the  appearance  of  the  Park  on   the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  and  compare  it  with  the 
scene  it  presents  on  the  afternoon  of  any  other 
day  of  the  week.    Is  it  not  much  more  crowded 
than  on  any  other  day  ?    Does  it  not  present  a 
scene   of  immeasurably  greater  gaiety?    The 
members  of  both  Houses  of-*.  Parliament  rejoice 
in  the  return  of  the  sabbath)  because,  while  it 
releases  them  from  the  toils  of  legislation,  it  af- 
fords them  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
propensities  for  worldly  pleasures.     It  used  to 
be,  as  it  still  ia,^a  favourite  day  for  cabinet  din- 
ners.    And  where  is  the  member  of  the  *'  ton^* 
who,  if  in  good  health,  does  not  spend  that  day 
in  pleasumble  pursuitss  in  some  way  or  other  ? 
Cards,  music,  the  songs  and  the  dance,  |ure  .often 
the  accompaniments  to  the  pleasures  of  eating 
apd  drinking  in  private  Sabbath-day  parties.    ^ 
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So  much  for  the  moral  condition  of  the  Hisher 
Clashes  of  society  in  the  metropolis.  Their  social 
condition  is  not  much  better.  Let  not  the  sense 
in  which  I  use  the  word  *  social  *  be,  in  this  in- 
stance, misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  by  it  the 
style  in  which  they  'live ;  in  that  respect,  of 
course,  their  social  condition  is  all  that  could  be 
wished.  I  mean  by  the  term  the  feelings  they 
entertain  towards  each  other,  and  the  principles 
by  which  they  regulate  their  conduct 

I  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  forms 
in  which  their  insincerity  manifests  itself:  the 
same  insincerity  characterises  almost  their  whole 
conduct.  What  can  be  more  heartless  than  their 
morning  calls  ?  There  is  not  a  particle  of  feeling 
or  friendship  in  them.  They  are  mere  matters 
of  form ;  burdensctme  alike  to  the  parties  paying 
ihem  and  to  the  parties  visited.  Two  Count* 
esses  meet  at  some  ball :  they  shake  hands  with 
the  greatest  seeming  cordiality.  "  Pray  do  call,** 
says  the  one.  <^I  unttj**  says  the  other.  The 
former  does  not  in  her  heart  wish  any  visit  from 
the  latter;  the  latter  never  intended  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  former. 

But  view  the  aristocracy  in  the  matter  of  mar^ 
riage.  What  can  be  more  repulsive  than  the 
picture  which  their  conduct  in  that  respect  pre- 
sents f  W^e  probate  the  practice  which  exists  in 
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Eastern  countries  of  the  psffents  Wtrodni^ 
their  children  to  those  they  have  seleoted  for 
the  ^tore  bucband  or  wife,  as  the  case  chancea 
to  be,  IB  thirir -earlier  years.  Tie  praetice  ol  the. 
Higher  Ckssea  ki  reloftioii  to  Aeir  marriages,  it 
equally,  if  not  more  voprtncipled  and  absuid. 
To  call  their  roatdies  affaire  of  the  hearty  Would 
be  a  mosit  faring  perversion  of  lai^pia^  Tkero 
is  nothing  of  heart  in  the  matter';  not  one  whit 
more  than  if  the  parties  had  no  heart  at'att^^ 
than  if  they  were  nolbtng  better  than  mairbU 
statues.  Martiages  in  high  life  are  viiewed  kk 
no  other  light  than  buainess  transactions.  Tbmi 
comparative  rank  of  thd  parties^  their  fortuBBesM 
the  feuinilies  to  n^ch  they  belongs — these  bad 
such  like  eonsiderations  are  the  only  onea  wfakh 
are  allowed  to  weigh  for  one  moment-  in'  the 
forming  of  matrimonial  ^^igagements  among  the 
upper  classea.  You^g  misses  are  i)eguiarly 
brought  up  by  then*  mammas  from  the  couQtry 
to  town,  at  the  commelieaiQent  of  the  season,  m 
the  hope  of  b^ng  dispo^  of  advantageously  in 
the  London  market  They  ar^  most  persevere 
ingiy  chaperoned  during  the  season,  which  b^na 
in  spring  and  closes  at  the  end  of  July.  Tk^ 
are  exhibited  at  Ss^hionable  breakfasts^  n^orning 
concertiB^  at  the  opera,  at  balls,  &c,  with  tib& 
view  of  attracting  the  attention  of  some  eli^bla 

VOL.   I.  M 
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bidder.  They  are,  in  bct^  brought  t».ihe  me* 
taropolitan  market,  and  paraded  about  tbere^ 
first  in  one  prominent  place  and  then  in  another, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Earl  Spencer,  or 
Miy  other  black  cattle-breeder,  would  exhibit  his 
<<  homed  beasts"  at  a  country  cattle  &ir.  Lord 
Byronr  has  been  mudi  blamed,  and  yery  justly, 
for  authorising  Mr.  Moore  to  choose  a  wife  for 
him,  pledging  himself  to  marry  the  object  of  his 
friend^s  choice.  The  same  thing  is  practically 
done  every  day  in  the  fashionable  world.  The 
parties  immediately  interested  hare  virtually 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter:  they  are  merdy 
pasfliva  To  be  sure,  in  most  cases  the  future 
husband  is  not  so  much  interfered  with  by 
others  as  the  embryo  wife;  but  then  he  is  the 
creature  of  circumstances :  he  has  to  consult  tbe 
wishes  of  relations;  and  the  demon  of  c^te  is 
eyer  before  his  eyes.  In  fashionable  fife  the 
parties  marry  to  please  others,  not  themselves ; 
ibieir  own  partialities  and  afPections  are  put  out 
of  the  question  altogether.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that,  in  such  circumstances,  1J)ere  is 
so  much  matrimonial  misery  among  the  Higher 
Classes?  Is  it  anything  surprising  that  separa^ 
lionsand  di'^rcesare  of  such  frequent  occurrence? 
If  the  loose  notions  regarding  religion  aixd  mo- 
rality which  obtain  among  the  aristocracy,  be 
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one  C9XMSB  of  the  infidelity  to  die  marriage  bed 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  them,  the  circum- 
stances under  which  their  ipatrimonial  matches 
are  made»  is  another.     VVliere  marriages  are  not 
formed  from  similarity  of  disposition^  sympathy 
of  feeling    and  consequent  afiection,  but  are 
made  mere  matters  of  conrenience,  it  were  as 
reasonable  to  expect  to  gather  figs  off  thistles* 
as  that  luq[>piness  should  result  from  such  unions. 
It  is  true,  that  when  ^  a  couple"   are  on  the 
eve  of  marriage,  the  young  lady  does  evoy- 
thing  she  can  to  make  herself  agreeable ;'  but 
It  is  all  assumed :  it  is  npthing  more  nor  less 
tban  a  piece  of  skilful  acting.     The  intended 
husband  also  plays  his  part  on  the  occasion.     He 
says  many  fine  things  to  his  betrothed :  she  is 
an  angel :  his  very  being  is  wrapped  up  in^ber: 
he  is  dying  for  her :  be  adores,  idolizes  her :  her 
jmile  Is  his  heaven ;  her  frown  would  be  the  re- 
verse.    All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  pretty,  but 
then  it  is,  unfortunately,'  as  an  Irishman  woulci 
fitly  characterize  it,  all  blarney.     There  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  it:    it  only  affords  another 
instance  of  the  insincerity  and  hollow-hearted- 
ness  to  which  I  hate  before  referred,  as  being 
among  the  distinguishing  features  of  aristoera- 
tic  society.     Tlie  honeymoon  is  hardly  over, 
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possibly  it  is  little  more  Aan  begun,  wfa^n  botib 
parties  appear  to  each  other  in  their  true  co- 
lours: their  conduct  proves  that  a  particle  of 
alFection  does  not  exist  in  either  bosom.  If  an 
open  separation  does  not  ensue,  the  parties  take 
care  to  be  as  seldom  in  each  other *s  company  as 
possible.  When  they  are  obliged  to  be  toge- 
ther, they  treat  each  other  with  coldness,  if  not 
absolute  dislike.  Murph}%  in  his  comedy  of 
^  .The  Way  to  Keep  Him,"  represents  the  cir- 
OQiDBtance  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bashful  really  lov- 
ing his  wife,  Lady  Constant, — as  so  very  singu^ 
Icr,'nay,  even  vulgar,  that  if  the  thing  should 
bedorae  known,  he  will  be  sure  to  be  laughed 
out  of  s6ciety,-^fashionable  society  of  course; 
mkd  will  soon  4nd  himself  figuring  away  for 
Ae  special  amusement  of  the  town  as  the  hero  of 
a  comedy  under  some  such  title  as  the  ^  Amor- 
ous  Hasband."  Murphy  in  this  comedy  proves 
himself  to  be  a  shrewd  observer  of  the  His/her 
iClasses.  For  a  man  to  say  or  show  that  he  really 
loves  his  wife,  would  be  to  draw  dovm  to  a 
certainty  the  ridi<;ule  of  all  bis  aristocratic  ac- 
qiiainiances,  oo  himself;  and  every  one  knows 
(^at  the  <^  world's  dread  laugh''  is  so  dread, 
that  the  firm  philosopher  can  scarcely  scorn  'it 
In  most  oai^Sj'  one^s  philosophy  shrinks  fi*om 


tte  nneqo^  conffict.  How  many  tfaoasaaidsffre- 
fer  €xpowag  themselves  to  die  pistob  fsi  sn  ad» 
Terrary,  as  the  least  of  the  two  evils ! 

When  I  hear  of  ^matches  of  coiiTeiiience*' 
in  high  life,  I  do  not  pity  die  bridegroom.  If 
he  bad  die  fequisite  generosity  and  noblenesB  of 
feding*  be  has  the  power  of  breaking  through 
the  trammeb  of^ishion;  of  diaregardiBg  alloooh 
aderatioiis  of  caste;  and  angling  out  for  hi^ 
fixture  wife  some  young  lady  whom  he  really 
loves.  But  no  one  can  hear  of  a  marriage  of  the 
kind  to' which  I  refer,  widiont  cordialfy  feeBi^ 
fiM*  the  unha^y  bride*  Poor  creature !  she  has 
no  wiUof  her  own;  she  has  been  obliged  to  gite 
^r.  hand  to  please  her  friends.  She  is  ofiSwed 
up  a  victim  on  the  altar  of  fashion  or  caste*  It 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  merdfiil  to  her 
had  they  sent  her  to  the  East,  and  compelkd  her 
to  lie  down  and  be  crushed  to  pieces  1^  tfa^ 
wheels  of  Juggernaut.  Perhaps  die  parents  of 
aristocratic  youiig  ladies  may  st|irtle  at  this ;  it 
is  strictly  true  nevertheless.  What  is  it  but 
martyrdom  in  either  case  ?<^with  diiftdifforencO) 
diat  in  the  former,  the  niartyrdom  is  pro^ 
tracted,— ^xtendin^  it  may  be,  over  a  period  of 
many  y^rs ;  in  the  latter,  .it  is  instaAtane* 
ous.  ApM  who  would  not^  if  die  dreadful  alter* 
native  were  imposed  qtk  bitt>  prefer  an  inp|ank 
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taneouB  to  a  lingering  martyrdom?  I  have 
often  thought)  when  bearing  of  these  conven- 
tional marriageS) — Well,  the  bridegroom  has 
got  his  bride,  but  what  does  he  get  when  the 
.clergyman  pronounces  her  his  wife?  A  apiece  of 
l)eautiful  clay,  perhaps, — just  as  a  statue  or  a 
portrait  may  be  beautiful ;  but  he  gets  nothing 
.more.  Neither  her  feelings  nor  her  heart  are 
lli$.  And  what  is  the  person  without  the  heart? 
It  is  the  casket  without  the  gem. 
'  Aristocratic  notions  of  dignity  are  of  a  piece 
with  their  notions  about  other  things.  Here  the 
dictates  of  nature  and  reason  are  disregarded. 
They  will  do  nothing  more  for  themselves 
than  if  they  had  ho  such  appurtenances  as 
Jianda  and  feeU  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  most 
of  the  offices  of  life  are  concerned,  those'parts 
of .  one's  person  are^  in  their  case^  superfluitiesw 
£^rything  must  be  done  to  their  hands;  it 
would  be  lowering  their  dignity  to  do  anything 
themsdves  which  can  be  done  by  pro^icy.  lliere 
are  fashionable  ladies  who,  if  they  chance  to  drop 
their  pocket  handkerchiefis  would  no  more,  in 
tlie  presence  of  other  members  of  the  /on,  think 
of  itoojung  down  to  lift  them  themselves,  than  if 
the  act  involved  a  serious  moral-  crime.  A  few 
months  since,  the  Marchioness  of  Loehnabo 
dropped  her.  handkerchief  in  her  own  house^ 
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just  as  she  had  returned  from  the  Colosseum, 
where  she  had  been  witnessing  the  feats  of  the 
Bedouin  Arabs :  there  was  not  a  nobleman  or 
gentleman  priiisent  to  do  the  amiable.  ^'  AdoU 
phus,"  said  her  Ladyship  to  her  German  page^ 
who  had  made  his  appearance  in  prompt  obedience 
to  the  ringing  of  the  bell:  ^^Adolphus,  call  EUe* 
here.^  EUe  was  called,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
was  in  the  drawing-room.  ^^  Take  up  that 
handkerchief,*^  said  the  Marchioness,  pointing 
to  the  place  where  it  laj  on  the  floor.  The 
maid  of  course  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  giving  the  handkerchief  to  her 
Ladyship.  The  latter  drew  back,  as  if  something 
odious  had  been  offered  her,  and  said,  somewhat 
sternly,  **  No,  Elle^  give  it  to  my  Lord,  and  h^ 
will  hand  it  me."  The  noble  Marquis  was  in 
an  adjoining  room,  and  on  the  handkerchief 
being  given  him  he  came  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  placing  it  in  his  Lady's  hand,  said 
in  accents  of  edii^ng  kindness,  ^^  Your  hand- 
kerchief, my  dear."  The  same  singular  no^ 
tions  of  dignity  are  displayed  in  the  servilitft 
and  obsequiousness  they  eiLact  of  their  servaots. 
And  here  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
Whig  and  Radical  members  of  the  aristocracj; 

*  Her  Ladyship's  French  waUing-maid. 
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have  the  same  peculiar  ^nci  lofty  potions  of  their 
personal  dignity  as  the  Xon^s*  They  spout  of 
liberty  and  equality  in  public ;  at  home  they 
exact  the  most  servile  obedieQce  from  all  around 
them.  It  is  not  Ipng  »noe  the  most  Radical 
Earl  in  the  country  discharged  one  of  his  ser- 
vants for  giving  him  a. letter  with  his  hand,  in- 
stead  of  on  a  china  plate.  These  ar^  two  of  the 
many  instances  which  are  daily  occurring  of 
^  much  ado  about  nothing,*^  in  high  life. 
**  WTiat  extraordinary  notions  of  dignity  the 
aristocracy  must  entertain  !"— will  be  the  ex- 
clajnauon  of  every  one. ... 

And  yet^  notwithstanding  tbeir  ei^alted  notions 
of  their  owp  dignity,  to.vnhat  acts  of  degradation 
do  many  of  them  stoop !  How  many  of  them 
have  not.  only  associated  fop  years  with  actresses 
whose  virtue  was  more  than  problematical*  but 
eventually  married  them  !  Nay,  are  there  no^ 
numerous  in$tanc^s  otn  record  in  which  Dukes^ 
Earls^  Lords,  &c.,  havQ  married  actresses  and 
other  females,  whose  virtue  every  one  knew  to 
have  long  previously  t'  taken  to  itself  wings  and 
iJed  away?!* 

.  See  also  the  conduct. of.  the  aristocracy — I 
still  speak  of  them,  be  it  again  observed,  as  n 
body — towards  their  servants.  In  so  far  as  eat- 
ing and  drinking  are  cQpcemed^  the  domestics 
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in  fashionable  heuMs  bave,  wHh  few  exception^ 
lio  ground  of  complaint  It  is  the  degrading 
esdmation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  femi« 
iied  tfaey  serve,  that  constitutes  the  subject  of 
reproach  against  the  aristocracy.  If  a  servant 
be  sick,  be  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  hospital, 
and  much  less  interest  is  manifested  in  him  hf 
his  master,  than  there  would  be  in  a  horse  or  a 
pointer.  A  servant  dies ;  so  does  my  lady's  lap* 
dog;  the  death  of  the  former  scarcely  excites  a 
passing  thought:  die  sbeds  tears,  and  is'  dv^ 
whelmed  with  grief,  at  the  death  of  the  latter. 
Servants  are  nothing  in  the  social  scale  of  Ibe 
aristocracy;  the  very  bat  j^oves  bow  lo#  is 
the  place  they  themselves  oc^cnpy  in  the  social 
sdade  which  reason  and  religion  r^cogniea 

To  speak  at  any  length  of  the  frivolities  wbi^ 
are  so  characteristic  of  fashionable  lif^  9f&BHA 
tbke  up  more  of  our  space  than  my  re&iitfrd 
would  be  wiUing  to  allow.  •  The  whole  etii^tenc€f 
of  the  aristocracy  may  be  said  to  consist  t$f -H 
continued  series  of  frivolities.  Their  thoughts 
ar^  frivolous,  their  amusements  are  frivolmtt;. 
their  occupations  are  frivolous.  In  what  nbi^ 
oecapatioQS  does  one  ever  see  them  eng«ig(ed*j^ 
Whoever  finds  them  the  planners  of  any  schefti» 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  humdnity^ 
YihQ  eyec.sees  lliem  take  aa^  acitirve  band  Itt 

u  5 
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promoting  the  bmeyolenl  plans  of  othersi— mn-* 
less,  indeed,  they  axe  literally  dragged  into  it 
by  a  sort  of  moral  compulsion,  or  they  can  for* 
ward  their  own  views,  by  it,  of  keeping  theniBelTea 
prominently  b^re  the  public?  A  meeting  is 
called  to  assist  in  procuring  the  emancipation  of 
the  West  India  slaves;  Exeter  Hall  is  fiill: 
^re  are  $,000  persons  present.  Among  tins 
number  how  many  of  the  nobility  are .  tiiere  ? 
jLord Suffield,  perhaps,  is  in  the  chair;  youlook 
around  through  the  vast  assemblage  to  see  if 
yoii  can  perceive  any  other  member  of  the  aris* 
toancy :  you  look  in  vain.  The  Northern  Aii* 
locipat  oppresses  Poland;  he  stamps  his  iron 
tlOof  on  her  neck ;  he  obliterates  her  name  from 
tbemap  of  Europe ;  he  tears  the  child  fiom  the 
boimn  of  its  mother;  he  seizes  the  lioblest  and 
beat  of  human  bdng%  and  dooms  them  to  exile^ 
UmiM  with  diains,  in  tiie  wilds  of  Sberia.  A 
sleeting  of  Englishmen  is  called  to  express  their 
sg^patby  in  behalf  of  die  Poles,  and  to  petition 
Parliantent  to  rescue  them  frcmi  the  reckless 
gMpp  of  the  modem  Nero.  How  many  of  our 
Aoj^  attend  the  meeting  ?  Lord  Dudley  Stu* 
art^^resides,  perhaps;  tiiere  is  not  another  per- 
son of  titie  tiiere.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of 
all  ottier  (^terpriaes  of  humanity  and  beneVo* 
leboa;  you  will  never  find  these  originate  with 
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tbe  aristocracy;  you  will  never  find  them  sup- 
ported, to  any  extent,  by  the  nobles  of  the  land 
Their   proceedings  in  their  own   house — the 
House  of  Lords — are  in  perfect  keeping  with 
their  oHiduct  elsewhere.     There  the  great  in- 
terests of  benevolence  and  humanity  are  at  a 
discount     Who  ever  knew  a  measure  f6r  the 
a^lelioration  of  the  human  race  originate  in  that 
place?     Who  ever  knew  the  Lords,  as  a  body, 
decide  on  any  measmre  sent  up  to  them  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  ration  to  its  b^ar* 
ings  on  the  best  interests  of  die  human  race? 
The  truth  is,  as  before  hinted,  they  look  down 
on  all  their  fellow*-men  below  them,  as  if  &ej 
were  of  an  inferior  order  of  creatioii.     They  are 
Unked  to  the  latter  by  no  bond  of  sympathy, 
they  live  in  a  .circle  of  their  own ;  aQ  beyond 
that   circle    are    persons    unworthy    of   their 
notice.     <<  You  hard-hearted  mail,  how  can  you 
remain  so  indifferent^  when  yoa  see  all  around' 
you  so  deejay  a£fected?^  said  a  person  to  a 
stranger  whom  he  saw  sitting  in  a  ehuich,  with- 
out th^  least  trace  of  feelii^,  while  eve^  otie 
but  himself  was  dissolved  in  tears  at'the  touch*' 
ipg    sermoQ    the    clergyman    had    delivered. : 
^Why,"  said  the  man  with  the  most  perfect' 
sang  frMf  *^  why,  but  because  I  don't  belong - 
tQ  this  palish.''    In  his  own  parish  be  would- 
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have  wept  at  such  a  sermon  as  abUttdafllly  as 
any  one  present  It  is  the  same  with  the  aiia* 
tocracy.  No  case  of  suffering  or  of  misery  Which 
occurs  bey(»d  the  pale  of  their  own  narrow  cir- 
cle,, makes  the  slightest  impression  on  ti^ettti 
it  if>  not  in  their  parish. 

But  not  only  do  our  aristoeracy  feel  tio  sytti-^ 
pathy  with  the  distresses  of  those  of  their  feUoW-* 
^leings  moving  in  ka  hamfaler  ^ere ;  Oiey  would 
deem  it  a  deg^radatton»  except  in  peculiar  cii^ 
Ctti9Statice%  to  associate  with  thtox.     If  they 
^av^  an  ^leetiolieeiingy  or  some  other  personal 
ojl^jeet  of  great  itnportanee  to  gain,  diey  wiH 
stoop  for  a  time  from  the  dignity  of  their  station ; 
^^  wilV  eond^aeend.  to  be  somewhat  &niiliar 
w^. those  ^hotn  Aey  de^nL  Kkely  to  subserve 
theifL  yie^s ; .  ibii^  ilie.  lionHifnt  their  point  is^ 
e^^bfr  gainedi. ear 'lost,  lisey  cut  aU  iritDrcourse 
if^tb  the  ^^.(H^miiaon  befeil»^'  -dnd  «oar>' again  into 
t^o.  Jl^fty  regions  >  of  -tfahir  own  cooirenttonal  sti- 
perjii^ri^,.    It  is  true, '  i/t^e  sohietin^s  hear  of  a 
li^j^  pl^t^^an  ibetng  invited  'b>  thieir  tables. 
B^t.  ^bat  prdtp^  iJbe  intitation  i^ '  Any  abetrad; 
Tfi^p^ct  fpr^n^pral  worth?  a  feeling  of  homage  to 
gwjm?\  .?J!>f<Hh)ngrfioinld  be  wid^r  of  the  real 
b^t(  than,  aiqr  9iucb  r (supposition,      A  Fiterafy' 
man.  whp,.  has;  wsed   himself    to  distinctioil 
is  ask^  toiiho  ^ta^lo  ol  *^  the  gireat^'  on  jfr^oisely 
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tbe  same  frouml  a»  Madame  Malibraoi  or  mof 
other  celebrated  singen  i»  invited.  It  is  not 
from  r€6|)ectto>the  iildividiial  biitisd&  or  froln 
admimtion  of  bis  Commanding  tatents ;  it  is  be* 
€AU8^  of  tbe  amusement  bis  wit  ot  conversatioiial 
powers  2^or4^  To  be  sure^  they  do  not  offer  Urn 
35A,  or  any  ojtbier  smii,  for  his  briUilmt  con^etw 
sation,  as  they  do  Madaine  Malibran  for  sing^ 
ing  one  of  h^  £onga,v  tbey  do  notdo  tbia^  be»* 
cause  they  know  he  would  spurn  the  offer  as  an 
insult;  while  Madame  Maljbrant  or  any  other  pr(H 
feasional  person  engaged,  ffr  aristocratic,  an^use- 
ment,  expects  the.  sum  as.  a  matter,  of  course. 
But  tbe  nian  of  genius*  the  persoi^  of  literary 
distinction,  is^  I  repeat,  virtually  ash^ .  tgi  the 
houses  of  the  Higher  Classes  from  precisely  the 
same  motive  as  is  JVJbdibran,  nan^l}^  because.  o{ 
the  entertaiiiment  be  is  capable  of.aff<Td^ig. 
Let  such  a  per^n's  popularity  oiff^  dedine-r- 
wlrich  is  a  very .  commpij.  case  ^;  ^^  lijwrary 
world— and  , see  bow  the  ai^tocra^y.wiU  .treat 
him.  Npt  oQly  wiU  Uieir  doots  jbi^:  ijhut  against 
him,  but  they. will  pass  ipp^  by  in  the  streets, 
without  even  deigning  tq.  give  bim.ibe  .recQg* 
nition  ofTa.c|qd.  ][f  be  is  redjifPpA  tp  jpoverty^  as 
literary  geniuses  often  are,  theyrwould  not  be? 
stpw  on  bimt  even .  a  shiUing  to  keep  him  firqmj 
starvation,  or  the  workhoiifie..    fo^r  Sh^rid^. 
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was  a  memorable  instance  of  this.  He  bad  for 
years  been  the  life  and  soul  of  aristocratic  cir* 
des  by  tbe  brilliancy  of  his  conversation:  a 
course  of  dissipation  eventually  exhausted  both 
lus  intellectual  and  physical  powers;  poverty 
overtook  him ;  he  lived  for  years  in  a  miserable 
abodC)  and  was  doomed  to  endure  all  the  hor- 
rors of  want  Which  of  those  aristocrats  who 
had  so  often  been  delighted  by  Ms  talents  and 
electrified  by  his  wit,  when  in  his  better  days, 
had  either  a  sovereign  or  sympathy  for  him  ?  Not 
one  of  the  number.  He  was  suffctred  to  languish 
and  pine  away  in  his  obscurity,  until  death  re- 
leased him  fiK>m  his  wretched  situation. 

Lady  Morgan,  in  her  **  Book^of  the  Boudoir,  ** 
gives  a  striking  instance  in  her  own  case,  with* 
out  seeming  to  be  consciotis  of  it,  of  the  fact, 
that  the  aristocracy  ask  persons  of  genius  in  an 
humbler  station  of  life  to  their  houses,  not  from 
any  abstract  homage  to  intellect, l)Ut  merely  be- 
cause such  persons  can  minister  to  their  own 
and  their  friends^  amusement  When  known 
only  as  ^^The  Wild  Irish  Girl,''  she  was  invited 
one  day  to  a  paily  at  Lady  Cork*s  splendid 
house  in  New  Burlington-street  Her  Ladyship 
met  the  ^*  Girl "  at  the  door ;  and  what  does  the 
reader  suppose  was  tiie  first  salute  with  which 
she  greeted  her,  on  th6  hackney-coach  door  be- 


mg  opraed?  <<Wliat»  no  hirp,  Gloraaft?*' 
«  O  Lady  Cork,''  stammered  out  Glorrina,  by 
way  of  apology.  ^O  Lady  Fiddleslick  1^  yen 
are  a  fbol,  child !  Here^  James,  William,  TIkh 
mas,  send  one  of  the  porters  to  Stanhope-street^ 
for  Miss  Owensoo's  harp  T  Soi,  then,  it  was 
^TheVnU  Irish  Gurl's''  talents  as  a  perfimner 
mi  the  harp,  and  not  herself  personally,  that 
were  the  great  object  of  attraction  at  Lady 
Cork's. 

Tlie  oonversation  of  ibe  aristocracy  admiraUy 
assorts  with  their  conduct  There  is  nothing 
raticmal  or  intellectual  about  it ;  it  is  quite  un- 
worthy of  human  beings.  Could  a  short-hand 
writer  take  d4>wn,  unperceired,  every  word  they 
utter  from  morning  to  night,  it  would  be  a  rare 
piece  of  reaihng;  it  would  constitute  the  greatest 
libel  that  could  be  penned  on  them.  There  is 
nothing  benevolent  anymore  than  intellectual  in 
it  The  gentlemen's  standard  materials  fiir  confix 
bulation  are  horses,  dogs,  women,  amours^  ia«' 
trigues,  &€.  The  fitvourite  topics  with  the 
ladies  are^  tlie  men  of  course;  marrii^a^  baU% 
the  opera,  dress,  and  the  eomparatiye  attrae** 

^  An  instance  of  the  coarseness  of  conTersation  to 
which  I  am  iibout  to  allude,  as  common  among  the 
Higher  Claasea.  ^ 
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tioiMi  of  one  another  among  themselves*  On  all 
these  topics  the  latter  hare  certain  set  phrases 
which  arb  ialways  on  ihett*  Spa.  **  What  a  mon* 
Bter  of  a  man  ti.at  Lord  Leadenhall  is  P  ^  Well» 
really,  that  Sir  Charles  Leslie  is  one  of  the  most. 
^Bceited  pnpf^s  I  ever  iaw!"  ^O  what  a 
handsome  man  the  young  Earl  of  Bleesington 
is ;  he  haa  two  such  heaUtiful  eyes  !*'  *^  Have 
y6u  heard  that  the  Mafquis  of  Hoveriden  is 
about  to  be  married  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Manton  ? 
what  a  ninny  he  is,  to  "be  sare,  to  propose'  to 
audi  a  fright :  they  will  not  live  together  three 
months."  The  last  ball  at  the  Dikln  of 
Devonshite's  "v^asy  of  eours^  (hanni^g.  The 
frecidotn  and  severity  with  which  tbeyljCriticiseL 
each  other^g  dress  and  personal' appf^ifanct.  and 
the  geneta)  seaodal  th^:  ta(k, :  it  wei^  impossible 
Cor  any  but  tbeiAselve^  to  desorlbe,  Thoae  #ho 
wish  to  iotni-tone  idea  of  it  saUsi  cont^lt  tho 
fEi^ionable  novelB  "written  by  soitae  of  their 
own  pens* 

.Mn  Isaac  Tomkii^s^  albs  Ldrd  .Btou^aoi^ 
spectlang  of  ibe  ^voloi^s  charactek:  .of  .ansDop* 
cratic  conversatjb^n,  says  — <>  *\  Whoeyi^i; ;  aftor 
passing  an  evening  in  this  (aristocratic)  so- 
ciety, shall  attempt  to  recollect  tlie  substance 
of  the  conversation  will  find  himself  engaged  in. 
a  hopeless  task*    It  would  be  eas^  iQ  r^ooril 


the  changes  of  colour  in  a  pigeon^s  necJkt  ^ 
the  series  oi  sounds  made  by  an  JEoKan  harm 
or  the  forms  and  hues  of  an  atirore  borealis. 
AU  is  jdeasing — ^aU  is  pretty — all  serviceable 
in  passing  the  time — ^but  all  unsubstantiaL  H 
man  had  nothing  to  do  here  below  but  to  spend 
without  pain  or  uneasiness  the  boiirs  not  de« 
voted  to  sleeps  oertunly  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  complain  of  these  coteries.  But  if 
he  is  accountable  for  his  time,  thmi  surely  he 
has  no  right  t^  pass  it  thu&  Compared  with 
this,  chess  becomes  a  science ;  drafts  and  back- 
gammon are.highly  re^ectiible;-i-compared  with 
thifl^  dancing^  which  is  exercise^  and  eirery  game  of 
romps^  are  rationiil  modes  of  passfig  the  hours;  ^ 
eompared  with^  tlds,  it  is  worthy  of  a  rational  be> 
i^g  to  read  the. most  frivolous 'romance  that  was 
ever  penned,  or  gaze  upon  llie  poorest  miniio 
Ihat  ever  strutted  on  the  stage." 

Their  conversation  is,  also,  often  of  Ac  coarsest 
kind  .  That  it  should  be  so  in  the  case  of  our 
sex  is  not,  qonsidering  the  habits  of  the  male 
naembers  of  the  aristocracy,  much  a  matter  xt 
surprise,  however  much  it  may  be  a  matter  of  re- 
gret But  coarseness  of  conversatien  is  not  con* 
fined  to  tbem ;  numbers  of  the  ladies  have  ac- 
quired an  unfprtimate  distinction  that  way:-*^' 
**  What  savage  is  that  with  a  face  like  «  boiledl 
lobster?'  inquired  Lady  MortiflMsr^of  one  of 
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ber  female  Mends  at  the  last  Alxiiaeks  of  the 
present  year,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a 
gentleman  ntting  opposite. — '<  My  goodness  ! 
my  dear  Marchioness"  said  the  Honourable 
Miss  Lundy  to  the  Marchioness  of  Leamington, 
as  they  both  sat  together  a  few  iireeks  since  in 
the  opera^box  of  the  latter,  ^^my  dear  Mar- 
chioness, who  is  that  she-bear,  with  h^  blowsy 
hair  and  bee  like  a  pickled  cabbage,  sitting  in 
the  Duchess  of  St  Alban's  box.*"— «  ITuit  Miss 
Cleveland,  with  her  overgrown  crop  of  bur 
hanging  about  her  neck,  loelks  like  a  water  spa- 
niel."— '^  Oh,  I  can't  endure,  the  sight  of  that 
mountain  of  humanity;  that  beetle  squasher. 
Lord  Henry  Manning."—**  The  very  sight  of 
that  ugly  wretch,  Miss  Bruce,  makes  me  sicken.^ 
— ^  Look  at  that  laughing  hyena ;  that  piece  of 
vulgarity.  Miss  Torakins/' — *•  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  brute  as  that  Lord  Brondbn  is  ?"-^**  I 
oould  dig  that  horrid  woman's  eyes  out;  she  is 
always  talking  so  maliciously  of  me.**-^**  I  am* 
siek  to  death  of  that  vulgar  beast,  Lord  Mont* 
gomeryt;  did  you  ever  see  such  a  booby  ?'— «  O, 
I  could  box  the  eaics  of  that  wretched  creature. 
Miss  Vernon  f " 

Such  are  some  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric 
which  are  great  favourites  with  the  .ladies  who 
figure  in  the  Cislnonable  world.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  4  more  extended  catalogue  will  find 
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it  in  "<  Tales  of  Fashioii'  and  Reality,**  lately 
^written  by  two  of  the  parties  themselves — ^the 
Misses  Caroline  Frederica  and  HenrieHa  Beai»- 
clerk* 

This  habit  of  talking  in  coarse  language 
sometimes  leads  young  ladies  into  unpleasant 
predicaments.  *^  Who  is  that  clumsy  Tiurk  of  a 
fellow  ^tting  directly  opposite  ?'  said  the  Hon. 
Miss  Mandon,  at  the  last  ball  at  Devonshire 
House,  to  a  *^  detrimental  **  with  whom  she  was 
flirting  ^  in  fine  style,"  though  the  introductioa 
had  been  but  of  recent  4|ite. 

"  That  clumsy  Turk  of  n  fellow,  madam,  is 
my  elder  brother." 

**  Who  is  that  sow  of  a  woman  at  the  other 
enct  with  her  back  to  us,  speaking  to  the  Duke 
of  Mannaby  7*  said  Miss  Glenlivat^  to  the  part* 
ner  with  whom  she  had  ju$t  danced,  at  a  late 
ball 

**  That  sow  of  a  wotnui,  madam,  is  •  the 
IXichess  of  Bradford,  and  I  have  the  honour  to 
be  one  of  her  pigs.". 

Conceive'  the  confiirion  of  young  ladies  in 
these  and  similar  cases. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  aristocratie  life  to  despise- 
eveiything  Englkh  and  to  admire  everything 
foreign.  It  would  be  deemed  vulgar  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  i^presentatioti  of  any  of  the  plays  of 
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our  English  dramatistB :  it  the  tragedies  and 
comedies  of  Shaksp^are  had  no  bettersupporters 
tbau  the  votarieB  of  fashion,  we  should  never 
witness  or  hear  of  the  performance  of  any  of 
thenu  The  Italian  Opera  is  the  tWing;  thither 
they  crowd  every  eiening  it  is  open.  The 
dresses  of  the  ladies  could  not  bepnt  on  if  not 
made  by  a  French  milliner.  A  dinner  prepared 
by  an  Englidi  cook  ^oiild  not  be  eatable.  To 
have  their  chiUren  taught  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  language  with  propriety,  is  nothing; 
to  have  them  instrui^tM  in  FVem*li  and  Italian, 
is  everything.  Of  course,  foreign  governesses 
are  quite  iii  vogue  in  all  aristocratic  mmifies. 

Some  years  ago,  when  a  shoal  of  Spanii^h "re- 
fugees came  over -to^  thi&  country,  thei^-'*  prodi- 
gious "  mustachibs  completely  tickled  the  faticies 
of  our  lady  exclusives.  So  great,  indeed,  did 
the  mania  for  foreign  mustachios  become,  that 
no  Duchess,  or  Marchiofies^  or  Countess,  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  gd  to  Uie  Opera  without  some 
Spanish  refugee  in  her  train.  To  be  escorted 
to  any  place  of  puMi^  amusement  }sf  a  foreign 
Count,  is  still  one  of  the  most  desirable  ofe^cCs  in 
Ihe  estimation  of  our  Mistocratic  datoies. ' 

Articles  of  apparel*  of  ^English  manufacture 
ttpe  fit  to  be  worn  by  ^dtnkt  domestic^  only,  or  by 
diose  who  manufacture  th^m :  ^Aefr  clothing  must 
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be  the  work  of  fareign  hmds.  The  passion  of 
the  aristocratic  ladies  of  Engkod  for  everytlmig' 
foreign,  often  I^ads  them  to  commit  mortifying 
blunders  in  their  shopping  visits  when  on  tbe> 
Continent  About  two  mooiths  since  Lady  Kim* 
bolton  went  into  a  shop  in  Paris,  and  asked 
a  sight  of  the  best  Brussels  lace  veils  on 
hand:  a  lot  was  shown  iter:  one  suited  her 
taste;  she  asked  the  priee.  Forty  guineas  was 
the  lowest.  She  thought  it  higfay  but  paid  down 
the  money,  and  took  the  article.  In  a  fortr= 
night  afterwards  she  set  oat  for  England.  But 
how  was  she  to  prevent  the  ^  magnificent  veil** 
being  seiaedby  the  excise  officers  as^^smug^ 
gled^goods.^  She  thought  the  better  way  won^d 
be  to  wear  it  in  crossing  the  ChanneL  She  did 
sa  It  was  seized  on  her  arrival  Her  regret 
was  extireme :  all  her  visions  of  making  a  ^  dash- 
ing appearance"  with  it,  at  ooce  fled  for  ever.  In; 
a  few  minutes  the  officer  returned,  and  puttings 
the  veil  into  her  hands,  said,  ^^  H^e^  madam, 
is  your  veil;  on  a  closer  inspection,  we  find  it  isf 
not  of  Brussels  but  of  British  <nanu£aetiire." 
The  Parisian  had  <<done"  Lady  Kimbolton:  he 
had  imported  the  article  from  Ehgknd  at  less 
thai!  a  tenth  part  of  the  price  at  which  he  sold,  it 
to  her.  Her  Ladyship  was  now  as  much  morti-. 
fied  at  tihe  imposition  practised  on  her,  ias  she. 
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had  been  grieved  when  the  veil  was  seized  by  the 
cu8tom*hou8e  officer. 

Those  who  do  not  look  beloF  the  sur&ce  of 
things  would  culturally  conclude,  that  the  upper 
classes  are  the  hapi»est  of  the  human  species. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  erroneous  opinion. 
They  feel  the  workings  of  a  spirit  of  envy  to 
an  extent  unknown*  and  undreamt  of  by  those 
who  move  in  a  humbler  sphere.  A  desire  not 
only  to  cope  with,  but  to  distance  their  ao* 
quaintances,  as  respects  their  style  of  living,  and 
their  importance  in  the  £Eishionable  circles,  ac- 
tuates every  breast.  The  consequence  is,  that 
tiie  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Higher  Classes 
are  living  tax  above  their  means.  Hence,  b^ 
tween  their  ambition  to  keep  up  appearances^ 
the  everlasting  dunning  of  their  creditors,  the 
visits  of  baili&,  and  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to 
retrench,  if  nofof  being  domiciled  in  some  re- 
ceptacle for  the  ^^distressed  in  circumstances^" — 
they  are  the  victims  of  horrors  of  which  none 
but  those  who  have  been  in  a  similar  situation 
can  form  any  conception.  To  see  an  acquaint- 
ance  eclipse  them:  to  see  him  spordng  an 
equipage,  or  keeping  up  an  establishment  with 
which  he  cannot  vie,  is,  to  the  votary  of  Sstthion, 
the  very  consummation  of  earthly  misery.  How 
many  hundreds  of  our  fashionables,  when  their 
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necessily  compels  them  to  break  up  iheir  esta* 
blishmentSy  end  their  woes  by  ending  their  ex- 
istence !  Of  aU  idolaters,  those  who  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  Fashion  are  the  most  enslaved  and 
wretdied. 

I  have  said  that  the  majority  of  the  aristo* 
cracy  live  £ur  above  their  means.  Mr.  Bulwer 
says  that  three-fourths  of  their  estates  are  mort* 
gaged  to  Jews.  I  believe  he  does  not  exagge* 
rate.  To  raise  the  means  necessary  to  keep  up 
their  establishments,  and  to  enable  them  to  gra- 
tify their  passion  for  dissipation,  often  entails  on 
them  an  amount  of  misery  of  which  none  but 
themselves  can  have  any  idea.  They  are  at  the 
mercy  of  some  forty  or  fifty  rapacious  Jews: 
they  have  in  the  first  instance  to  submit  to  the 
most  humiliating  expedients — ^not  to  mention  the 
extortionate  nature  of  the  terms — before  they 
can  possess  th^nselves  of  the  required  sum. 
Then  comes  the  repayment  of  the  principal,  or 
the  payment  of  the  extravagant  rate  of  interest. 
They  implore  a  little  indulgence :  they  .do  every- 
thing but  literally  &U  on  their  knees  in  suppli- 
cating a  temporary  forbearance.  They  might 
as  soon  address  their  entreaties  to*  the  stone 
pillars  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Those  Shylocks 
have  not  an  atom  of  feeling  in  their  bosoms ; 
they  have  not  a  particle  of  compassion  in  their 
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oompofiition.  Their  noble  vietims  can  only  pm^ 
chase  a  temporary  relief,  by  putting  themselves 
still  more  in  their  power :  additional  security, 
and  a  yet  more  extravagant  rate  of  interest,  are 
the  only  conditions  on  which  a  new  loan  will  be 
granted,  or  the  term  of  the  old  one  renewed. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
a  fact,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  our  aristo-* 
cracy  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  posse  of  Jewr 
money  lenders,  that  they  are  obliged  to  cringe 
to  them,  and  fawn  on  them,  like  the  veriest 
slaves  to  their  tyrannical  masters^  l,et  one  of 
these  rich  harassing  Jews,  only  write  his  auto- 
biography v^th  fidelity,  ^nd  he  would  have  ci«^ 
cumstanoes  to  state,  and  scenes  to  disclose,  re^ 
specting  his  transactions  with  the  embarrassed 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  at  the  contempla^ 
tion  of  whicb  the  world  would  stand  aghast ! 

What  I  have  just  said  chiefly  implies  to  the 
male  membjers  of  the  bon  ton*  The  female 
worshippers  of  the  stem  goddess  are  equally 
wretched.  A  married  lady  comes  to  town  with 
her  marriageable  daughters;  she  comes,  of  course, 
for  the  purpose  of  <<  catching"  .husbands  for 
them.  She  has  long  been  making  every  prepa* 
ration  in  her  power,  pecuniary  «ndotberwisei 
for  commending  the  chase  with  every  possiblo 
advantage.    It. maybe  that  spme  of  her  iQost 
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induable  jeweb  are  in  the  hands  of  some  imp** 
eioug  Jew,  as  the  only  security  die  ocndd  gite 
fcr  an  advance  ef  money.  She  plungjes  into 
tlie  Tcry  Tortex  of  iuhionable  life:  her  mind  is 
constantly  on  the  rack,  both  by  day  and  night; 
to  play  the  part  of  a  skilfiil  chaperon.  It  b 
not  enough  that  she  get  her  daughteiB  off  her 
hand :  she  must  take  eare  she  does  not  catob  m 
Tartar,  namely,  a  ^detrimental,''  for  them;  or^ 
which  is  move  likely  to  be  die  case,  thai  they  d* 
not  catdi  thb  dass  of  personages  for  dteaair 
selves.  These  ^^detanmentals,"  which  traiBlatei 
into  plain  Ekiglish.  means  yonnger  sons,  with  4 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  a-year^— 4ve 
df  necessity  a  much  mom  numerous  rate  thail 
the  oUer  sons,  who^  in  addition  to  the  titles 
always  inherit  the  estate.  The  detrimentab 
are,  perhaps,  to  the  ^  prixeSy'^-'-that  is^  theeUbr 
sons, — in  the  proportiwm  of  three  to  one.  Here 
the  mathematical  ehanoes  of  an  error  arfe,  ap» 
palling  to  contemplate ;  but  putting  thio  mete 
question  of  numbers 'out  of  view,  the  danger  of 
a  ^  &tal  mbtiikc^  b  great,  owio^  to  the  ^  spi0i 
of  the  romantic/'  which  b  generally  to  be  found 
in  those  young  nnsaes  just  emanc^^ted  fram 
the  bondage  of  the  boarding*&di0ol»  <Hr  die 
despotism  of:  the  bome^goveniess,  with  tbeb 
heads  crammed  wi^  die  siddy  s^ntimMitpfitiW 

▼OJU  I.  N 
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of  modem  novels.     Coronets  are  baubles   in 

their  eyes — titles,  paltry  distincticMiSf— fortune^ 

so  much  lumber.     To  be  married  to  an  officer 

in  the  army,  with  his  guinea  a  day,  or  to  some 

**  handsome  young  man,"  with    300^  aryear, 

would  insure  them  perfect  and   uninterrupted 

bliss.     To  steer  clear  of  these  detrimentals, 

who,  by  a  sort  of  ill-starred  &tality,  are  always 

crossing  her  path,  is  a  task  whidi  requires  the 

most  consummate  tact,  and  costs  every  mother 

who  chaperons  her  daughters,  a  world  of  anxiety* 

Equal  tact  and  equal  anxiety  are  requi^te  to 

follow  up  the  pursuit  of  the  j^ze  she  has  in  her 

eye,  with  any  chance  of  success.      She  soon 

learns  how  many  others  are  running  a  race  with 

her:  she  soon  perceives  that  a  host  of  caps  are 

set  at  the  same  ^*  elder  jK>n."     Perhaps,  just  as 

fehe  fiuicied  all  was  safe — ^that  the  game  was 

hBT%  she  sees  some  competitor  gallop  up  and 

snatch  it  in  triumph  from  before  her  eyes.    Ima* 

gine^  tfiose  who  can,  v^hat  must  be  the  feelings 

of  a  mother  when  she  thus  finds,  in  a  moment, 

that  aH  het  labour  is  lost    Peri[idps  the  season 

is^a\rilig  towards  a  close:    in  that  case  she 

must  resign'  herself  to  despair.    It  was  with  the 

greatest  difficulty  she  succeeded  in  raising  the 

inoney  to  commence  the  campaign :  that  money 

is  all  spent :   her  balls,  and  parties,  and  opera^ 
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box,  have  all  gone  for  nothing ;  and  she  sees  no 
rational  prospect  of  being  able  to  ^<  chanced 
another  season.  Her  danghters  must  ather  re- 
main on  her  hands  for  life^  or  she  must  concur 
in  their  marrying  **  those  beggars,"  die  detri* 
mentals.  Horrible  alternative !  What  misery 
can  equal  this?  Echo  answers — What  misery 
can  equal  this  ?  That  of  the  young  misses  ap- 
proaches, though  it  does  not  equal  it  Mamma, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  eonstantly  puts  aU 
her  ingenuity  into  requisition  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  detrimentals' — ^which  is  another  term  for 
barm's — ^way.  She  forces  them  to  keep  company 
ivith  those  for  whose  company  their  romantic 
notions  had  inspired  tihem  with  a  supreme  con- 
tempt To  be  denied  the  society  of  those  of 
the  opposite  sex  whom  they  love,  and  to  be 
obliged  to  associate  witfi  those  they  dislike^  are 
two  most  prolific  sources  of  unhappiness  to  die 
unmarried  females  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life. 
A  third  is,  the  feeling  of  rivdiy  which  exists 
among  all  young  misses.  It  is  the  perfection  of 
wretchedness  for  one  young  lady  to  see  herself 
neglected  by  the  marriageable  men,  while  they 
lavish  their  attentions  on  some  of  her  fevourtte 
noquaintances.  And  a  young  lady  s  perceptions 
are  remarkably  quick— -often  much  quicker  than 
the  feet  wanfanta-*4h  all  matters  of  this  kin  • 

n2  .  4 
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She  i%  in  other  words,  singularly  dexterous  in 
coUecdng  materials  for  her  ofwn  misery.  To 
see  aoMiher  surpass  ber  in.tke  elegajftoe  or  ricb* 
sussa  of  her  dress,  is  also  a  sowee  el.  suprenMS 
nusecy  to  a  youog  lady.  -Tben  there  is  tl^ 
\oiniag  to  distraction  some  ooe^^Hi^lwse  aHec^ns 
are  placed  on  another,  or  vbom,  from  their  ae* 
cidentid  oircumstancee^  there  is.  not  the  least 
ohanoe  of  .ever  being  hev's»  These*  and  iimu- 
merable  oiher  things  vhich  to  ua  appear,  quite 
nnimportaiit,  often  render  the  fair  bosoms  of 
young,  laties  m  the  higfber  walks  of  Ufc^  the 
f eaft  of  ••  unulterable  wretchedness*  One  who 
looks  at.  such  ^matt«»  superficially^  enters  a  ball- 
xnrav  «nd  /sees  a  .snnle  on  enrery  youthful  female 
Dountenanee  before  him :  he  oonoludes  there  is 
KOtbnig  but  bai^pinesB  theire*  Could -he  unveil 
each  bosom  hfi  would  find  a  mass,  of  roii^ety 
faeneaitb  the  very  sight  of  which  :Woiild  surprise 
aad'  sppal  him.  *        ■       ■.  l 

Of  the.. amount  of  misefj^i  hi  . high-  life  whidi 
jresulte.  fraqfi  it^udiopiou^  mturiages^  I  wili  not 
again  speak*  ha^g  in  a  pi7?vioi&St  part  nf  ih^ 
d»spter  deferred  to  it  3eside%'  it  mjust  be  s» 
visible  to  evety  person  of  tbelf^t  reffle^tiox^ 
ihajt  to  dwell  on  it  were  unnecessary*  The  very 
habits  of  tl^e. Higher  Clasaesi,;botb.  among  tb^ 
niai:|ied  and  single^  are  of  Becessity  productite 
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of  much  unhappin«88.    Thto  life  during  ^  the 
jeason/'  exfaibUs  an  nntnteirupted  course  trf 
<<  didsipatioiv'"  which   is   their    own  fev^ouritfe 
.term  when  referring  to  it     Operas,  parties 
ballsy  keep  them  Up  every  successive  night  tiM 
three  or  four  o'clock  on  the  following  nloming. 
Languor  and  headaches,  and  other  unpleasant 
sensations,  follow  as  f^-  matter  of  coiirse  next 
day ;  and  these  ^^natural  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to^** 
are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  otheihi  of 
a  mental  nature*    No  lady,  I  bdieve;   bo^  nor 
gentleman  eithei^  ever  looked  back  om  the  ball 
or  promiscuous  party  of  the  previo^  eveoing^ 
with  feeUngs  of  unmixed  pleasure:   haUs  tod 
parties  are  pleasant  enough  in  the  prospect; 
in  the  retrospect  the  painful  immeasurably  pre* 
ponderates.    As  necessary  effects  of  late  hourq 
and  hot  room^  and  eating  and  drinking  more 
than  nature  requires,   come  various  .diseases^ 
which,  if  not  permanently  destructive  pf  b^altb, 
deprive  the  parties,  for  a  time,  of  all  enjoyment 
They  reverse  the  order  of  Nature ;  they  go  to  bed 
when  they  ought  to  be  rising  from  it     It  is  to 
be  expected,  therefore;,  they  should  be  called  on* 
to  pay  the  penalty  which  Nature    invariably 
exacts  from  those  who  transgress  her  laws.    But 
to  enumerate   the  sources  of,  unhappineas  ia 
aristocratic  life,  were  an. endless  task« 
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I  h&re  thus  endeavoured  to  portray  aristo- 
cratic character.  ^^  Behold  the  picture  !  Is  it 
like  ?*  Those  who  have  seen  most  of  high  life, 
and  studied  the  upper  classes  of  society  most 
attentively,  will,  I  doubt  not,  bear  testimony  to 
its  fidelity.  But  I  am  anxious  to  guard  against 
the  purport  of  my  observations  being  misunder- 
stood. I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  there  is 
anything,  inherently,  more  vicious  in  the  blood 
of  the  two  or  three  thousand  who  constitute  the 
aristocracy  of  the  metropolis,  than  there  is  in 
the  blood  of  the  classes  below  them.  If  they 
are  more  dissolute,  if  they  have  less  of  sound 
and  virtuous  principle  among  them^  than  other 
persons,  I  attribute  the  circumstance  chiefly  to 
the  accidents  of  their  situation.  They  have 
greater  facilities  of  gratifying  their  profligate 
propensities  than  the  rest  of  mankind :  they  are, 
moreover,  exposed  to  much  greater  temptations. 
Let  the  humblest  person  in  the  land  be  sud- 
denly raised  to  the  peerage,  and  give  him  ample 
pecuniary  means,  and  you  may  depend  on  it, 
that,  unless  under  the  restraints  of  sound  Chris- 
tian principle,  he  will  soon  make  himself  as 
notorious  for  his  profligacy  as  the  nobleman 
who  can  trace  his  title  and  family  back  to  the 
Conquest.  My  chief  ground  of  quarrel  with 
the  aristocracy,  is,  that  with  such  defects  of  cha^ 
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Tacter  as  I  have  pointed  out,  they  should  arro- 
gate to  themselves  credit  for  all  that  is  virtuous 
in  the  world,  and  should  hold  themselves  up  as 
exemplars,  both  in  regard  to  morals  and  mauv 
nersy  to  all  below  them.  That  I  have  not  exag- 
gerated their  vices,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  those 
which  characterise  the  Middle  and  Lower  Classes^ 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  made  sufficiently  manifest 
in  the  two  following  chapters. 

But  let  me  not  close  this  one  without  paying  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  beauty  of  the  female 
branches  of  the  aristocracy.  Many  of  them  are, 
in  this  respect,  models  of  perfection.  At  the 
June  exhibition,  at  Chiswick,  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  there  were  present  about  8^000  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  About  one-half  of  the 
number  consisted  of  ladies,  and  the  most  pre- 
judiced against  the  aristocracy  must  admit  that 
there  were  many  perfect  beauties  among  them* 
The  Princess  of  Capua,  the  late  Miss  Smjrth, 
whose  personal  attractions  had  been  so  much 
boasted  of,  was  one  of  the  number :  diere  were 
scores  as  pretty  and  beautiful  as  she.  The 
assemblage  of  ladies  present  at  the  last  proro- 
gation of  Parliament  afforded  another  display 
of  aristocratic  beauty.  There  were  about  200 
present  on  that  occasion ;  and  so  struck  were  the 
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three  Persian  princes  with  their  charms,  tfaa^ 
during;  the  ceremony  of  prorogation  they  paid 
no  attention  to  the  King  or  to  anythingi  but  the 
peeresses  and  their  daughtersr 


\ 
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CHAPTER  VL 


METROPOLITAN  SOCIETY.— THE  MIDDLE 

CLASSES. 

Their  number — Immoralitj  among  them— Considered 
as  members  of  society-~Comparative  amount  of 
happiness  among  them— -The  privations  they  some. 
times  submit  to  to  keep  up  appearances— More  sin- 
cerity and  straightforwardness  among  them  than 
among  the  higher  classes,  but  occasionally  say 
what  they  do  not  mean — ^Beauty  of  their  women. 

The  Middle  Classes  comprise  a  very  consider- 
able  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis. What  their  precise  number  may  be,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Some  have  supposed  it  ean 
be  little  short  of  a  quarter  of  a  miUion.  B^ 
tliis  as  it  may,  the  number,  as  just  remarked, 
mnat  be  very  considerable.  The  expfessioDy 
l^dSddle  Classes,  is  very  comprehensive^  but  no 
pnciae  limits  have  been  assigned  to  it».   }lj 

US 
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own  opinion  is,  that  a  very  good  definition  of 
the  phrase  may  be  given  by  saying,  that  the 
Middle  Classes  consist  of  those  families  whose 
annual  expenditure  exceeds  250/.  or  300/.  a 
year,  and  who  have  no  accident  of  birth  or 
station  in  society  which  would  justify  us  in 
ranking  them  among  the  higher  classes. 

Immorality  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  Middle  Classes  in  the  metropolis; 
but  by  no  means  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the 
higher  and  lower  walks  of  life.     Let  any  person 
take  a  given  number  of  his  acquaintances  among 
the  Middle  Classes,  and  a  given  number  of  the 
members  of  the  aristocracy  of  whose  conduct  he 
is  cognizant,  and  be  will  find,  on  making  the 
comparison,  that  there  is  much  less  immorality 
among  the  former.     Let  the  comparison  be  also 
made  between  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and 
he  will  find  the  result  equally  in  favour  of  the 
former  class.     If  any  one  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  extent  to  which  the  various  vices  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  pre- 
vails among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  re- 
spectively, it  will  be  found,  that  though  there 
exists  too  much  ground  for  censure  in  the  case  of 
the  latter,  there  by  no  means  exists  the  same 
ground  as  in  that  of  the  former.     Take,  for  ex-. 
an^>le,.the  crime  of  conjugal  infidelity;  there  are 
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nnmeasurably  fewer  instances— due  regard  being 
had  to  the  comparatiye  numbers  of  the  two 
classes — of  this  crime  among  the  Middle  Classes 
than  there  are  among  the  aristocracy. 

The  Middle  Classes,  taken  as  a  body,  are  ex- 
cellent members  of  society.  They  may  indeed 
be  said  to  be  the  bene&ctors  of  their  species. 
The  great  majority  of  the  many  humane  and 
benevolent  enterprises  which  are  at  once  the 
glory,  and  happiness  of  our  country,  have  their 
origin  among,  and  are  supported  by,  those  who 
move  in  the  middle  sphere  of  life.  Is  other 
proof  of  this  than  mere  assertion  wanted?  Ex- 
amine the  composition  of  every  public  meeting, 
having  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
persons  in  the  middle  classes  of  society  consti- 
tute the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  pre- 
sent  Is  still  further  proof  demanded?  Is 
something  more  than  being  present,  and  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings,  neces- 
sary to  establish  my  position  ?  Then  examine 
the  list  of  subscribers,  and  see  whether  these  do 
not  almost  exclusively  consist  of  persons  in  the 
middle  walks  of  life. 

But  not  to  pursue  the  subject  through  all  its 
bearings,  I  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  em 
thought  on  the  matter,  and  who  is  capable  of 
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fonniag  an  vnptejudUced  o^nicm  on  i^  whether 
the  Middle  Classes  be  not  far  more  virtuous^ 
hoth  in  regard  to  their  private  and  pubhc  goo- 
duct,  than  jthe  aristocracy* 

To  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  the  obliga- 
lions  under  which  society  lies  to  the  higher  and 
middle  classes  respectively,  in  reference  to  in^ 
tellectual  and  mechanical  achievements,  were  an 
insult  to.  the  latter  !  How  many  of  our  nobles 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  making  any 
great  discoveiy  which  has  ccmduced  to  the  com* 
fort  or  welfare  of  mankind?.  With  the  exception 
of  ^  few  instances  in  which  important  discoveries 
in  morals,  science,  or  mechanics,  have  been  made 
by  persons  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  are  we  nol 
exxdusively  indebted  for  those  discoveries  to  the 
Middle  Classes  of  society  ?  I  might  extend  the 
observation  to  almost  every  great  enterprise^  of 
whatever  kind,  whether  by  s^a  or  land.  All  these 
use  fdanpoed,  lAof  them  are  executed^  by  paeons 
moving.in  the  middle  sigbia^eB  of  life. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  greatest  error  evw 
eommitled  by  those  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society 
«-ian  error,  however,  let  it  be  understood,  eom- 
mitted  but  by  comparatively  few  of  them— ^ia 
tbat^el  aspiring  at  being  received  into  the  dr- 
dea  of  the  uj^r  classes^  and  a  oonaequent  a^ 
Iw^  to  emulate  the  habits  of  the  lattei;     Thin 
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leads  diexD  to  incur  an  expenditure  £aur  above 
their  income,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  fostering 
a  spirit  of  foolish,  if  not  of  criminal  pride.  This 
vain  emulation,  this  anxious  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered better  in  point  of  circumstances  than 
they  really  are,  is  invariably  sure  to  end  in  the 
ruin  of  the  unhappy  persons  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
of  passions;  it  is  altogether  different  from  the 
commendable  desire  so  generally  entertained  to 
better  one's  condition  in  life.  The  first  is  the 
result  of  empty  vanity,  and  seeks  gratification 
in  despite  of  circumstances;  the  other  arises 
from  a  virtuous  and  noble  feeling  which  the 
Deity  has  implanted  in  men's  bosoms,  and  which 
would  disdain  to  be  gratified  at  the  expense 
either  of  any  abstract  moral  principle^  or  of  any 
individual's  interest 

The  passion  I  am  reprobating  «ften  leads 
those  who  indulge  it,  to  do  such  ridic^ous  things 
as  to  make  them  tl^e  laughing-stocks  of  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  them.  I  know  one  gentle- 
man of  some  commercial  note  who  resides  at 
the  ea^t  end  of  London^  whose  legislative  dudes 
^1  him  every  afbemoon,  during  the  session^  to 
Westminst^*  He  invariably  wears  cotton  gloves 
until  he  readies  Charing  Cross,  not  deeming  i% 
likely  be  will  encounter  any  oi  the  ^^fashionp 
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ables"  farther  eastward;  but  so  soon  as  he 
comes  in  sight  of  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  he 
doffs  his  cotton  ones,  stows  them  into  his 
pocket,  and  replaces  them  by  a  white  kid  pair. 
He  then  considers  himself  in  a  condition  to  see 
and  be  seen  by  any  of  the  noble  lords  who,  at 
the  hour  of  the  Houses  meeting,  are  riding  and 
driving  and  walking,  in  such  numbers,  between 
Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

I  know  another  instance, — and  let  it  be  ob- 
served I  am  only  speaking  the  sober  truth, — of 
two  gentlemen  whose  ambition  to  be  considered 
among  the  great,  wofuUy  contrasts  with  their 
pecuniary  circumstances.  They  are  now  living, 
and  have  been  for  two  years,  in  one  furnished 
apartment  on  a  second  floor.  There  is  no  room 
for  two  beds  in  the  apartment,  and  consequently 
one  of  them  is  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  sofa. 
This  they  do  alternately,  or,  if  he  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  the  bed  on  a  particular 
night,  has  occasion  to  rise  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing than  his  friend,  the  latter  considei^  the 
circumstance  quite  a  windfall;  he  leaps  at 
once  from  the'sofa,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
vacant  bed.  But  the  most  ludicrous  part  of 
the  business  is  the  way  in  which  they  manage 
their  joint-stock  of  linen.  Every  one  has  heard 
of  Falstaff's   ragged  regiment,   who  only,  had 
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three  shirts,  and  these  all  tattered  and  torn, 
among  them, — ahhongh  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number.  My  two  herces  are  not  quite  so  badly 
off,  for  they  have  four  tolerably  good  shirts  be- 
tween them.  By  an  arrangement  which  I  can- 
not properly  describe,  they  always  contrive  to 
have  one  of  die  shirts  ready  for  any  emergency, 
and  whichever  of  them  happens  to  need  it  first, 
is  entitled  to  it  In  the  article  of  eating  and 
drinking,  when  at  their  own  expense,  they  are 
obliged  to  be  remarkably  moderate.  They  ve- 
getate on  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  dining  out  and  mixing  with  persons 
moving,  if  not  in  strictly  aristocratic  society,  in 
a  sphere  which  approximates  to  it  I  admire 
the  man  who  wishes  to  keep  up  his  station  in 
society,  though  his  circumstances  are  reduced ; 
but  the  individuak  I  refer  to  are  always,  while 
suflering  so  many  privations  at  home,  striving 
to  get  into  society  fer  above  their  station 
either  as  gentlemen  or  men  of  education. 

I  believe  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  who 
has  ever  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject^ 
that  there  is  much  more  of  happiness  among  the 
Middle  Classes  of  the  metropolis  than  in  either 
the  higher  and  lower  walks  of  life.  This  in- 
deed follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
the  superior  morals  of  t);6  middle  ranks;  for  it 
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will  olwa^  be  found  that  moralB  »niv 
whether  in  individuala  or  in  commik 
blind  in  hand.    The  Middle  CUte^es  haV 
none  of  the  artificial  wants  which  char^^«erizo 
the  aristocratic  cirdea,  while  Ihey  are  exempt 
from  that  fioarce  of  unhappinesa  to  the  humble 
classes  which  has  its  origin  in  their  inability  to 
supply  wants  which  are  naturaL    The  habits  of 
persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life>  are  uffoaOjr 
regular;  they  retire  to. rest  at  a  reasonable  houfv 
— though  it  were  still  better,  if  it  were  a  little 
earlier.     In  short,  they  pay  much  more  respect 
to  Nature's  laws  than  those  above  them,  and  fib^ 
rewards  their  obedience  by  making  tbem  99 
much  happier. 

Of  course  there  are  many  exjoeptions  to  tba 
remarks  I  have  made.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  rule  withr* 
out .  its  exceptions.  If  I  speak  of  the  Middle 
Classes  as  being,  considered  as  a  body,  the  bap« 
piest  of  the  human  race  generally,  as  well  witib 
reference  to  the  metropolis  in  particular,—^!  do 
not  shut  my  eyes  to  t^  fact,  that  ther^  are 
abundant  instances  of  extreme  misery  among 
them.  I  will  not  advert  to  the  various  causey 
whence  this  misery  arises.  I  cannot,  howevei!^ 
help  alluding  to  one  the  most  prominent  of, 
them*      I    refer   to    the    respectable   appeal^ 
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ance  which  oertain  individiiak  afe  oUiged 
to  keep  ap  in  society,  with  the  most  limited 
means.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  hr  more  no- 
merous  in  the  metropolis  than  anywheie  else. 
You  see  a  person  with  a  good  coat  on  his  back; 
bis  manners  are  those  of  a  gentleman;  you  jump 
at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  is  a  man  in 
easy  circumstancesy  and  that,  in  a  word,  he  is 
among  the  hap]Hest  of  men.  Follow  him  to  his 
home;  trace  oat  his  history,  and  see  how  he 
lives  for  one  little  week.  What  sort  of  home 
has  he?  He  lires  in  a  wretched  room,  on  a 
second  or  third  floor;  or,  it  may  be,  in  an  attic, 
in  some  dirty,  imperfectly  ventilated  part  of  the 
town.  What  is  he  ?  He  i^ceived  a  good  edu- 
cation, was  brought  up  in  easy  and  respectable 
circumstances,  but  his  parents'  means  are  no 
more  than  sufficient,  and  that  with  the  best 
management,  to  ^^  keep  their  own  house  ;'^  he  is 
consequently  thrown  on  his  own  resoiurces,  and 
these  are  as  yet  so  slender  as  barely  to  suffice 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  He  cannot, 
perhaps,  afford  to  have  more  than  one  diet  a  day, 
and  that  consists  of  the  most  homely  food.  And 
yet  his  education,  his  station  in  society,  and  his 
prospects,  all  press  on  him  the  desirableness  of 
keeping  up  an  appearance,  which,  in  oth^ 
words,  means,  in  his  caaei  that  the  back  must 
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ables'*  farther  eastward;  but  so  soon  as  he 
comes  in  sight  of  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  he 
doffs  his  cotton  ones,  stows  them  into  his 
pocket,  and  replaces  them  by  a  white  kid  pair. 
He  then  considers  himself  in  a  condition  to  see 
and  be  seen  by  any  of  the  noble  lords  who,  at 
the  hour  of  the  Houses  meeting,  are  riding  and 
driving  and  walking,  in  such  numbers,  between 
Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

I  know  another  instance, — and  let  it  be  ol>- 
served  I  am  only  speaking  the  sober  truth,— of 
two  gentlemen  whose  ambition  to  be  considered 
among  the  great,  wofiilly  contrasts  with  their 
pecuniary  circumstances.  They  are  now  living, 
and  have  been  for  two  years,  in  one  furnished 
apartment  on  a  second  floor.  There  is  no  room 
for  two  beds  in  the  apartment,  and  consequently 
one  of  them  is  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  sofa. 
This  they  do  alternately,  or,  if  he  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  the  bed  on  a  particular 
night,  has  occasion  to  rise  earlier  in  the  morn-* 
ing  than  his  friend,  the  latter  considers  the 
circumstance  quite  a  windfall;  he  leaps  at 
once  from  the~sofa,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
vacant  bed.  But  the  most  ludicrous  part  of 
the  business  is  the  way  in  which  they  manage 
their  joint-stock  of  linen.  Every  one  has  beard 
of  Falstaff's   ragged  regiment,   who  only,  had 
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three  shirts,  and  these  all  tattered,  and  torn, 
among  them, — ahhoiigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number.     My  two  herces  are  not  quite  so  badly 
off,  for  they  have  four  tolerably  good  shirts  be- 
tween them.     By  an  arrangement  which  I  can* 
not  properly  describe,  they  always  contrive  to 
have  one  of  the  shirts  ready  for  any  emergency, 
and  whichever  of  them  happens  to  need  it  first, 
is  entitled  to  it     In  the  article  of  eating  and 
drinking,  when  at  their  own  expense,  they  are 
ob%ed  to  be  remarkably  moderate.     They  ve- 
getate on  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  dining  out  and  mixing  with  persons 
moving,  if  not  in  strictly  aristocratic  society,  in 
a  sphere  which  approximates  to  it.     I  admire 
the  man  who  wishes  to  keep  up  his  station  in 
society,  though  his  circumstances  are  reduced ; 
but  the  individuals  I  refer  to  are  always,  while 
suflering  so  many  privations  at  home,  striving 
to  get  into    society    iar   above    their  station 
either  as  gentlemen  or  men  of  education. 

I  believe  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  who 
has  ever  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  there  is  much  more  of  happiness  among  the 
Middle  Classes  of  the  metropolis  than  in  either 
the  higher  and  lower  walks  of  life.  This  in- 
deed follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  firom 
the  Bt:4[)erior  morals  of  the  middle  ranks;  for  it 
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ables"  farther  eastward;  but  so  soon  as  he 
comes  in  sight  of  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  he 
doffs  his  cotton  ones,  stows  them  into  his 
pocket,  and  replaces  them  by  a  white  kid  pair. 
He  then  considers  himself  in  a  condition  to  see 
and  be  seen  by  any  of  the  noble  lords  who,  at 
the  hour  of  the  Houses  meeting,  are  riding  and 
driving  and  walking,  in  such  numbers,  between 
Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

I  know  another  instance, — and  let  it  be  ol>- 
served  I  am  only  speaking  the  sober  truth,— of 
two  gentlemen  whose  ambition  to  be  considered 
among  the  great,  wofiilly  contrasts  with  their 
pecuniary  circumstances.  They  are  now  living, 
and  have  been  for  two  years,  in  one  furnished 
apartment  on  a  second  floor.  There  is  no  room 
for  two  beds  in  the  apartment,  and  consequently 
one  of  them  is  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  sofa. 
This  they  do  alternately,  or,  if  he  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  the  bed  on  a  particular 
night,  has  occasion  to  rise  earlier  in  the  mom» 
ing  than  his  friend,  the  latter  considera  the 
circumstance  quite  a  windfall;  he  leaps  at 
once  from  the'sofa,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
vacant  bed.  But  the  most  ludicrous  part  of 
the  business  is  the  way  in  which  they  manage 
their  joint-stock  of  Unen«  Every  one  has  beard 
of  FalstaflPs   ragged  regiment,   who  only,  had 
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three  shirts,  and  these  all  tattered,  and  torn, 
among  them, — although  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number.     My  two  herces  are  not  quite  so  badly 
oS,  for  they  have  four  tolerably  good  shirts  be- 
tween them.     By  an  arrangement  which  I  can* 
not  properly  describe,  they  always  contrive  to 
have  one  of  the  shirts  ready  for  any  emergency, 
and  whichever  of  them  happens  to  need  it  first, 
is  entitled  to  it.     In  the  article  of  eating  and 
drinking,  when  at  their  own  expense,  they  are 
obliged  to  be  remarkably  moderate.     They  ve- 
getate on  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  dining  out  and  mixing  with  persons 
moving,  if  not  in  strictly  aristocratic  society,  in 
a  sphere  which  approximates  to  it.     I  admire 
the  man  who  wishes  to  keep  up  his  station  in 
society,  though  his  circumstances  are  reduced ; 
but  the  individuals  I  refer  to  are  always,  while 
suflering  so  many  privations  at  home,  striving 
to  get  into    society    iar    above    their  station 
either  as  gentlemen  or  men  of  education. 

I  believe  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  who 
has  ever  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  there  is  much  more  of  happiness  among  the 
Middle  Classes  of  the  metropolis  than  in  either 
the  higher  and  lower  walks  of  life.  This  in- 
deed follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  firom 
tbempericT  morals  of  t);e  middle  ranks;  for  it 
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ables"  farther  eastward;  but  so  soon  as  he 
comes  in  sight  of  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  he 
doffs  his  cotton  ones,  stows  them  into  his 
pocket,  and  replaces  them  by  a  white  kid  pair. 
He  then  considers  himself  in  a  condition  to  see 
and  be  seen  by  any  of  the  noble  lords  who,  at 
the  hour  of  the  Houses  meeting,  are  riding  and 
driving  and  walking,  in  such  numbers,  between 
Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

I  know  another  instance, — and  let  it  be  ob- 
served I  am  only  speaking  the  sober  truth,— of 
two  gentlemen  whose  ambition  to  be  considered 
among  the  great,  wofully  contrasts  with  their 
pecuniary  circumstances.  They  are  now  living, 
and  have  been  for  two  years,  in  one  furnished 
apartment  on  a  second  floor.  There  is  no  room 
for  two  beds  in  the  apartment,  and  consequently 
one  of  them  is  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  sofa. 
This  they  do  alternately,  or,  if  he  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  the  bed  on  a  particular 
night,  has  occasion  to  rise  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing than  his  friend,  the  latter  considera  the 
circumstance  quite  a  windfall;  he  leaps  at 
once  from  the'sofa,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
vacant  bed.  Biit  the  most  ludicrous  part  of 
the  business  is  the  way  in  which  they  manage 
liheir  joint-stock  of  Unen.  Every  one  has  beard 
of  FalstaflPs   ragged  regiment,   who  only,  had 
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three  shirts,  and  these  all  tattered,  and  torn, 
among  them, — ahhough  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number.     My  two  heroes  are  not  quite  so  badly 
oS,  for  they  have  four  tolerably  good  shirts  be- 
tween them.     By  an  arrangement  which  I  can* 
not  properly  describe,  they  always  contrive  to 
have  one  of  the  shirts  ready  for  any  emergency, 
and  whichever  of  them  happens  to  need  it  first, 
is  entitled  to  it     In  the  article  of  eating  and 
drinking,  when  at  their  own  expense,  they  are 
obliged  to  be  remarkably  moderate.     They  ve- 
getate on  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  dining  out  and  mixing  iivith  persons 
movhig,  if  not  in  strictly  aristocratic  society,  in 
a  sphere  which  approximates  to  it.     I  admire 
the  man  who  wishes  to  keep  up  his  station  in 
society,  though  his  circumstances  are  reduced ; 
but  the  individuals  I  refer  to  are  always,  while 
suflering  so  many  privations  at  home,  striving 
to  get  into    society    iar    above    their~  station 
either  as  gentlemen  or  men  of  education. 

I  believe  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  who 
has  ever  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  there  is  much  more  of  happiness  among  the 
Middle  Classes  of  the  metropolis  than  in  either 
the  higher  and  lower  walks  of  life.  This  in- 
deed follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  firom 
the  superior  morals  of  t);e  middle  ranks;  for  it 
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ables"  farther  eastward;  but  so  soon  as  he 
comes  in  sight  of  the  statue  of  Charles  I.  he 
doffs  his  cotton  ones,  stows  them  into  his 
pocket,  and  replaces  them  by  a  white  kid  pair. 
He  then  considers  himself  in  a  condition  to  see 
and  be  seen  by  any  of  the  noble  lords  who,  at 
the  hour  of  the  Houses  meeting,  are  riding  and 
driving  and  walking,  in  such  numbers,  between 
Charing  Cross  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

I  know  another  instance, — and  let  it  be  ob- 
served I  am  only  speaking  the  sober  truth,— of 
two  gentlemen  whose  ambition  to  be  considered 
among  the  great,  wofiilly  contrasts  with  their 
pecuniary  circumstances.  They  are  now  living, 
and  have  been  for  two  years,  in  one  furnished 
apartment  on  a  second  floor.  There  is  no  room 
for  two  beds  in  the  apartment,  and  consequently 
one  of  them  is  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  sofa. 
This  they  do  alternately,  or,  if  he  who  has  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  the  bed  on  a  particular 
night,  has  occasion  to  rise  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing than  his  friend,  the  latter  considera  the 
circumstance  quite  a  wind&ll;  he  leaps  at 
once  from  the~sofa,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
vacant  bed.  But  the  most  ludicrous  part  of 
the  business  is  the  way  in  which  they  manage 
their  joint-stock  of  Unen«  Every  one  has  beard 
of  FalstaflPs   ragged  regiment,   who  only .  had 
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three  shirts,  and  these  all  tattered  and  torn, 
among  them, — ahhough  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
numher.     My  two  herces  are  not  quite  so  badly 
ofl^  for  they  have  four  tolerably  good  shirts  be- 
tween them.     By  an  arrangement  which  I  can* 
not  properly  describe,  they  always  contrive  to 
have  one  of  the  shirts  ready  for  any  emergency, 
and  whichever  of  them  happens  to  need  it  first, 
is  entitled  to  it     In  the  article  of  eating  and 
drinking,  when  at  their  own  expense,  they  are 
obliged  to  be  remarkably  moderate.     They  ve- 
getate on  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  dining  out  and  mixing  ^dth  persons 
moving,  if  not  in  strictly  aristocratic  society,  in 
a  sphere  which  approximates  to  it     I  admire 
the  man  who  wishes  to  keep  up  his  station  in 
society,  though  his  circumstances  are  reduced ; 
but  the  individuals  I  refer  to  are  always,  while 
suflbring  so  many  privations  at  home,  striving 
to  get  into    society    far   above    their  station 
either  as  gentlemen  or  men  of  education. 

I  believe  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment,  who 
has  ever  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
that  there  is  much  more  of  happiness  among  the 
Middle  Classes  of  the  metropolis  than  iti  either 
Ihe  higher  and  lower  walks  of  life.  This  in- 
deed follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  firom 
the  superior  morals  of  t);e  middle  ranks;  for  it 
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.    •*  *  Too  late  for  breakfast,'  I  repeated. 

*^  ^  La,  Sir,  there's  none  of  them  out  of  bed 
yet:  I  am  sure,  Sir,  they  expected  no  one  to 
'breakfast. 

<<  {  was  stupified.  The  announcement  deprived 
me  for  the  moment  of  all  feeling  of  conscious- 
ness. On  recovering  myself  I  quitted  the  house, 
and  never  crossed  its  threshold  since.  Had  the 
invitation,  followed  by  such  cruel  treatment^ 
been  given  by  one  of  my  own  sex,  my  course 
was  clear :  but  as  there  were  none  but^femalea 
implicated  in  the  affront,  I  thought  the  best  me* 
Chod  of  showing  my  resentment  was  by  never 
again  rdarkening  their  door.*^ 
'  There  is  another  description  of  gratuitous  de- 
ception  which  is  very  general  «nong  the  Middle 
Classes  of  the  metropolis.  I  allude  jto  the  prac* 
lice  of  advertising  puUip  dinnei«  and  piihfic 
meetings  to  take  place  at  a  certain  hour  *^  pre- 
cisely,^ while  they  do  not  take  jdace  for  an  hour, 
often  not  for  an  hour  an4  a  half,  after  the^  time 
qpecified.  Strangers  in  London  are^  ipft^n  put 
to  great  inconvenience  in  suqb  cases «  they  put 
fff  other  engagements,  they  leave  th^r  jriends  ab- 
ruptly, or  their  business  before  it  is  half  finished 
ki*  order  to  be  at  a  public  dinner  or  a  public 
meeting  at  the  time  mentioned.    They  get  i^to 
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a  cab,  and  cause  the  driyer  to  proceed  at  so-mp 
pid  a  rate  as  to  endanger  their  necks,  in  ordey 
ths^t  they  may  reach  the  place  appoihted  at  Am 
«( precise"^  hour.  They  get  there  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  Judge  of  their  surprise  andjnor- 
tificadon  when  they  find  the  ^^  large  room'' 
quite  empty:  not  a  human  being  is  in  it  TTiey 
would  have  been  in  sufficient  time  an  hour  oraa 
hour  and  a  half  later.  The  practice  of  ad- 
vertising such  dinners  and  meetings  to  take 
place  at  a  certain  hour  *^  precisely,**  when  it  is 
not  intended  they  shall  take  place  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after,  cannot  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. It  is  a  gratuitous  and  perfectly  unjus- 
tifiable species  of  public  fib-telling.  The  late 
Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  though  his  standard  of  pub- 
lic morals  was  by  no  means  the  highest,  ofte% 
in  my  hearing,  condemned  this  custom  in  the 
most  unmeasured  terms. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  beauty  of  the  female 
branches  of  the  aristocracy.  It  were  an  unpaiw 
donable  omission  to  pass  over  in  silence  that  of 
the  women  belonging  to  the  Middle  Classes.  My 
impression  is,  that  the  latter,  taken  in  the  ^gr^ 
gate»  are  much  more  beautiful  than  the  formen 
Let  any  one  walk  up  and  down  Regent  Street  in 
a  fine  afternoon  in  May  or  June^  and  he  will  be 
much  more  struck  with  the  female  beauty  be 
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■¥iBi  I  e>  «mns  the  pedefllfuns  tbere^  thaa 
villi  ike  beauty  he  witnedBes  among  the  lacBee 
«ko  take  their  ^airii^g/^  iti  apleiidid  earriagea 
In  the  Pttfc. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

METROPOLITAN  SOCIETY.— THE  LOWHI 

CLASSES. 

Their  moral  condition— Preralence  of  sexual  inters 
course  among  them — Thek  cbnjugal  infidelity — 
.  Their  addiction  to  drunkenness— Their  want  of  re- 
spect to  the  truth — Their  deficiency  in  honesty— 
Their  want  of  rdigion— Their  social  conditioa— The 
scenes  of  misery  which  are  to  be  witnessed  in  th^ 
dwellings— Their  want  of  sympathy  in  each  other'* 
sufiTerings-^The  patience  with  which  they  submit  ta 
their  privations,  and  the  cheerfulness  sometimes 
shown  under  them— Several  traits  in  their  character 

pointed  out. 
• 

The  Lower  Classes  of  soeiety  in  the  met^polis 
is  a  subject  of  too  extensive  a  nature  to  aibnii 
of  justice  being  done  to  it  in  tiie  limited  spaeei 
which  I  can,  consistently  with  the  plan  of  thi» 
work,  set  apart  far  it  AH  I  shall  be  able  to  d<v 
will  be  to  advert  to  some  traits  in  their  characten 
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The  moral  condition  of  the  Lower  Classes  m 
Xiondou,  is  of  a  nature  which  it  is  painful  to 
contemplate.  In  the  case  of  thousands  indeed, 
all  traces  of  morality  are  utterly  effaced  from 
their  minds.  They  are  as  demoralized  in  their 
thoughts  and  habits,  exqept  when  restrained  by 
a  fear  of  the  laws,  as  if  they  were  living  in  the 
most  heathen  parts  of  the  world.  Sexual  inter- 
course obtains'  among  them  to  a  most  frightful 
extent  You  will  not,  perhaps,  meet  with  one 
young  man  in  a  hundred,  who  has  passed  his 
twentieth  year,  who  can  plead  innocence  in 
this  respect  Were  a  yoimg  man,  indeed,  to 
say  that  he  never  had  any  such  intercourse  with 
those  of  the  opposite  sex,  Tie  would  only  expose 
Umself  to  the  ridicule  of  all  his  acquaintances; 
for  not  only  does  this  species  of  immorality  pre- 
vail to  the  Rightful  extent  to  which  I  have 
referred,  but  it  is  openly  boasted  of,  as  if  there 
were  something  meritorious  in  it  Among  joung 
men,  "feats,"  as  they  call  them,  in  this  way, 
are  the  never-failing  topics  of  conversation ;  and 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  two  or  three 
of  them  to  visit  together  houses  which  are 
tenanted  by „^* unfortunate  girls!"  The  extent 
to  which  sexual  intercourse  is  carried  on  among 
the  Lower  Classes  of  the  metropolis,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fitct,  that  it  has  been  fouiul,  on 
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a  careful  calculation,  that  one  out  of  every  three 
g^rls,  daughters  of  persons  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  openly  walks  the  streets  before  they  are 
twenty  years  of  age ;  while  a  great  many  remain 
under  their  parents'  roo^  or  in  employment  as 
servants,  who  secretly  indulge  in  the  vice  of 
prostitution.  The  entire  number  in  London^ 
of  those  unfortunate  creatures  called  girls  of 
the  town,  is  estimated  at  80,000 ;  eight  thousand 
of  whom  die  a  premature  death  every  year. 
This  is  an  appalling  circumstance,  and  I  shall 
most  probably  make  it  the  subject  of  detailed 
remark  in  some  future  work. 

I  have  made  some  pointed  observations  on  the 
prevalence  of  conjugal  infidelity  among  the  arisp- 
tocratic  circles  of  society.  I  am  compelled  to 
admit,  that  the  same  vice  prevails  to  a  truly 
frightful,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  among 
the  Lower  Classes.  The  records  of  the  police- 
oiBces  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  this.  There 
is  not  a  day  in  which  there  are  not  one  or 
more  cashes  brought  before  the  sitting  magis- 
trates, of  wives  applying  for  an  order  to  enforce 
maintenance  by  their-  husbands, — the  parties 
having  separated  because  of  a  too  well-founded 
jealousy.  Tlie  husband  blames  the  wife  for 
infidelity  with  some  other  man ;  she  retorts  the 
eharge,  and  points  to  proofs :  the  truth  is,  they 
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jKe  both  equally  guilty.  Perhaps  there  are  few 
more  abundant  soiurces  of  misery  among  the 
Xower  Classes,  than  that  of  a  strong  suspicion 
of  each  other's  conjugal  fidelity.  Hoiy  could  it  be 
expected  to  be  otherwise  ?  They  have  no  moral 
flense  of  the  evil  of  sexual  intercourse  with  others. 
No  maifcter  the  ei^tent  to  which  they  indulge 
ii;i  the  vice^  they  have  no  compunctious  visit- 
ings  on  the  subject  It  never  for  a  moment 
occurs  to  them  they  have  done  a  moral  wrong, 
^f  they  can  only  conceal  it  firom  one  another; — if 
^e  husband  can  only  so  manage  the  matter  that 
his  wife  shall  not  hear  of  it,  and  if  she  can  only 
^^cceed  in  keeping  her  deviations  from  virtue 
concealed  from  her  husband,  all  is  well;  neither 
party  gives  themselves  any  farther  thought 
about  the  matter.  Thousands  of  children  are 
every  year  bom  in  London,  the  offspring  of 
married  women,  whose  fathers  axe  unknown,  as 
an  Irishman  would  express  it,  **  to  the  mothers 
that  bore  them  I**  It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  state  of  morals,  in  this  respect,  among  the 
lower  orders  of  society  in  Ae  metropolis,  that 
the  circumstance  of  a  married  woman*s  bemg 
known  to  all  her  acquaintances  to  have  been  in 
habits  of  sexual  intercourse  with  some  other 
piffty  than  her  bu^band,-<--does  not  cause  them 
to  break  off  their  friendship  or  fEuniliarity  with 
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iier.  She  herself  has  no  conseiotisiieBB  of  bav»» 
ing  done  any  wrong;  and  they  cannot  seea^ 
taxm  in  her  conduct. 

Tlie  fearful  extent  to  nrhich  drunkennesB  fx^ 
yvHB  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  metropolii^ 
wttords  another  indication  of  the  low  state  cf 
morals  among  them.  Who  that  knows  anything 
of  their  habits^  has  not  been  fbreiUy  atniek  witik 
die  great  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  coDSumed 
foy  them  ?  You  see  this  faet  sufllciently  clear 
in  the  number  o£  persons,  of  bo&  sexes,  y^n 
witness  staggering  in  the  streets  or  railing  ni 
the  mud,  in  those  districts  of  the  metropoHa 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Lower  Classes.  But  th^ 
fact  is  best  proved  by  the  number  of  gin  palacep 
which  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  and  by  tike 
vast  number  of  persons  which  crowd  those  re^ 
ceptades  of  ^  blue  ruin.*'  On  a  Saturday  night» 
or  Sunday  morning,  before  all  the  week's  wages 
are  spent,  these  gin  palaces  are  literally 
crammed.  It  has  been  computed,  that  in  fourteen 
of  the  lai^est  establishments,  about  24f0,000  petw 
eons  are  visitors,  for  one  or  more  glasses  of  gin^ 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  In  some  of  thesa 
gin  temples  I  have  -myself  Been  nearly  IM 
persons  at  once,  all'  busily  engaged  in  doiqg 
fcoraage  to  Bacchus.^  It  is  computed  thatiif^* 
trards  of  B^O0e,(MI0 jL  are  annuaDjr  expended  bjr 
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ihe  Lower  Classes  in  the  metropolis  on  the  article 
of  gin  alone.  There  are  thousands,  indeed,  of 
these  Lower  Classes  who  chiefly  live  on  gin, 
^-the  almost  universal  article  of  drink  among 
them.  It  is  quite  common  for  such  persons  to 
be  three  or  four  days  without  partaking  of  any 
kind  of  solid  food.  Every  farthing  they  receive 
is  spent  in  the  gin-shop :  they  have  nothing  but 
irags  on  their  backs — they  have  no  fire  nor  fur- 
niture in  the  hovels  in  which  they  reside.  Their 
passion  for  gin  is  unconquerable;  it  must  be 
gratified  at  any  price.  A  husband  will  see  his 
wife  and  children  literally  dying  of  want,  and 
yet  he  will  spend  every  farthing  he  has  in  tbe 
purchase  of  this  deleterious  liquid.  You  may 
tell  him  that  he  is  not  only  slowly,  by  indirect 
means,  murdering  his  wife  and  &mily^  but  that 
he  is  in  point  of  fact  committing  suicide:  he 
does  not  doubt  it ;  he  is  possibly  impressed  witb 
the  &ct,  and  yet  he  is  so  completely  the  slave 
of  his  passion  for  gin,  that  that  passion  must  be 
gratified  even  at  this  most  frightful  sacrifice.  Nay, 
you  may  tell  him,  and  he  may  be  aware  of  tbe 
fact,  that  he  is  indulging  his  drinking  practices 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  everlasting  inte- 
rests: he  admits  your  position,  but  he  cannot 
help  himself:  his  passion  for  this  most  per* 
mcious  of  liquids  retains  the  mastery  over  him; 
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it  insists  on  being  fed,  and  he  feeds  it.  Of  Ae 
shifts  and  expedients  to  which  gin-drinkere 
sometimes  resort  to  procure  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing ^<blue  ruin)*'  when  all  their  other 
means  are  exhausted, — ^some  are  as  extraor- 
dinary in  their  conception  as  they  must  be  pain« 
fiil  in  the  execution.  It  was  proved  before  the 
late  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of 
drunkenness  in  the  metropolis,  that  one  woman, 
residing  in  Drury  Lane,  after  she  had  disposed 
of  every  article  of  clothing  on  her  back,  and 
every  article  of  furniture  she  had  in  the  house, 
to  enable  her  to  indulge  in  her  gin -drinking 
propensities, — actually  went  to  a  dentist,  and 
Ullowed  him  to  extract,  at  different  times,  every 
tooth  she  had  in  her  head— and  she  had  a  very 
nne  set — on  getting  fourpence  for  each  ! 

Of  the  number  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  the  me- 
tropolis,  who  provide  for  themselves  a  premature 
grave  every  year,  by  their  habits  of  intem- 
perance, it  were  impossible  to  form  an  estimate. 
The  testimony  of  every  physician  of  experience 
among  them,  goes  to  prove  that  a  frightful 
amount  of  mortality  annually  arises  from  this 
cause/  And  even  those  of  them  who  are  not 
carried  oflF  in  the  prime  of  life  by  their  intem- 
perance, are  enfeebled,  in  the  vast  minority  of 
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<Me6^  both  itt  body  and  mind,  before  they  reach 
«  mtdcHe  age,  and  are  obliged  to  be  transferred, 
to  8av«  diem  frotti  starvatioB,  from  their  own 
ftbodes  of  misery  to  the  workhouse.  There  they 
jBee  the  folly  of  their  intemperate  and  imprudent 
iHlurses;  but  then  it  is  too  late !  A  Yorkshire- 
«fian  who  was  committed  a  few  weeks  since  to 
0ae  of  our  prisons  for  felony,  made  it  his  first 
work  on  being  locked  up,  to  write  on  the  wall^ 
ID  the  best  orthography  he  could  command,  the 
feUowing  couplet: — 

"  He  who  prigs  •  wot's  not  his  own, 
is  sure  to  coom  to  a  prisson."  t 

The  error  lay  in  not  recollecting  the  maxim 
before  he  Sprigged  wot  was  not  his  own:"  in 
that  case  he  would  not  have  ^*  coom"  to  ^^  a  priz^ 
zon"  at  alL  The  yictim  of  intemperate^  habits 
begins  to  moralise  on  the  folly  of  his  (conduct 
when  he  is  immured  in  the  workhouse :  the  «vU 
of  it  ia,  that  he  did  not  do  so  while  his  moralba* 
tion  could  haye  been  of  service  to  him. 

Example,  momUsts  tell  us,  is  more  effectual 
tixan  precept  Bad  example,  at  leasl^  ia  ufin 
dottbtedly  so.  Of  all  things  it  is  the  most  c6n« 
tagicms,  especially  in  one's  own  family.  <<Aa 
the  old  iixd  sings,"  says  the  well-ki^wn  pxor* 
*  Steals.  t  PHson. 
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verb,  «thc  yotuig  bird  karns.'*  The  raafnple 
of  gin-drinking  vhich  parents  set  ^bekr  childreii, 
is  carefuUy  foUowed  by  the  Utter,  little  crair 
tares,  before  ihey  can  well  talk  or  walk,  oaa 
quaff  their  glass  of  «  blue  rm^,''  witfiout  making 
a  w^y  face.  When  they  get  a  little  older,  and 
chance  to  earn  a  trifle  in  any  way,  it  is  no 
uneommoB  lliing  to  see  a  father  and  sra  club- 
bing  their  few  halfpence  together  to  get  a 
quartern  of  ^n. 

"Charlie,  my  boy,**  said  an  Mt  haggatd* 
looking  man,  the  other  day,  to  bis  son,  as  be 
stood  opposite  to  one  of  the  bacchanalian  tei&* 
pies  in  Drury  Lane^— "  Charlie,  my  boy,  have 
you  amed  any  blunt  to-day  ?' 

"Yes,  fiither,  three^penoe,''  said  the  little 
urchin,  who  was  apparently  about  eight  years 
of  age. 

"  Bless  your  little  heart :  come,  let's  have  a 
join:  give  me  the  brownsi  and  we'll  have  a 
quartern  oi  the  ri^t  sort/' 

"  The  very  best,  then,  father/*  said  Charlie 
transferring  the  three-pence  to  "  his  dad.** 

"  Holloa^  Jim  f  said  the  father,  to  a  tippUng* 
looking  character  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  with  his  clothes  hanging  in  lags  about  iMat 
and  rejcdcing  in  a  brimless  and  cgrowuless  Iml^*^ 
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■ 

^  hoUoi,  Jim !  won't  you  come  and  have  a  little 
drop  with  us  T* 

*^  Oh,  father !''  exclaimed  the  little  rascal,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  tippler  of  fifty  years'  standing, 
<« — oh,  father,  don't  ask  him !  What's  a  quartern 
among  three  of  us  ?'* 

The  temptations  to  tippling  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis  are  undoubtedly  great 
The  following  are  some  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  outside  of  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drury  Lane,  intended  as  invitations  to  go  inside :  — > 
<<  Our  motto  is,  the  nimble  ninepence  is  bet- 
ter .than  the  slow  shilling."—"  Splendid  ale, 
three-pence  per  pot"^ — "  Brilliant  stout,  two- 
pence halfpenny  per  pot"—"  Take  no  mans 
word — ^taste  and  judge  for  yourselves."—"  Un- 
adulterated,  unequalled ;  buy,  try,  and  compare." 
— "Splendid Jamaica  rum."— "Stop  I  only  think; 
tiiree-pence,  four-pence,  and  five-pence  per  pot" 
«*  The  cheapest,  most*  brilliant,  and  the  best 
liquors  in  London." — "  Superlative  cordial  gin." 
In  tbe  inside,  again,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
large  boards  containing,  in  "flaring"  letters, 
such  inscriptions  as  follows:  —  "Magnificent 
gin," — "Superb;  fit  for  Commodore  or  Lord 
High  Admiral"-^"  Superlative  splendid  Cognac 
brandy ;  fit  present  for  a  prince."' — "  The  cream 
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of  the  valley."—"  The  no-mistake.^*— **  The  re- 
^lar  flare-up."  —  «  The  right  sort."—  «  The 
real  knock-me-down,"  &c.  &c  Here,  as  Mr. 
Buckingham  would  say,  here^s  a  combination 
of  eloquence  for  you !  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
resist  such  powerful  temptation  to  spirit  drink- 
ing, and  we  find  accordingly  that  very  few  of  the 
ragged  and  squalid  creatures  to  whom  the  invi- 
tations are  addressed,  do  resist  the  temptation. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gin- 
shop  to  which  I  refer,  there  is  a  churchyard. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  gin-palace  to  the  grave,  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  **  temple"  ip  the  best  friend  the 
sexton  has.  He  dates  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment "  in  trad^"  since  the  establishment  of  the 
gin-shop.  The  churchyard  in  which  the  grave- 
diggers  in  Hamlet  performed  the  functions  of 
*heir  oflSce,  cannot  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
gin-temple.  Had  it  been  so,  they- would  have 
had  no  cause  to  Complain  of  a  want  of  "  trade." 

The  Lower  Classes  are  deficient  in  their  re- 
gard for  truth.  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
telling  so  many  conventional  fibs  as  those  in  the 
more  elevated  spheres  of  life,  because  the  usages 
which  obtain  among  them  do  not  require  they 
should.    They  neither  pay  nor  receive  formal 
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visits,  and  con^equeiitly  are  always  **  at  horn?" 
to  one  another,  la  their  dealings  with  eadi 
other,  however*  and  in  speaking  of  tbemselvtes 
and  of  othersi  they  are  too  much  m  the  hahit  of 
disregarding  the  trulii.  I  need  not  enumerate 
the  instances  in  which  they  are  most  apt  to  vio* 
late  the  truth ;  every  one  who  has  had  any 
transactions  with  them,  or  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  their  habits  and  diaracter^  must  have 
observed  the  little  respect  ^hey  pay  to  it  If 
they  think  the  invention  of  a  falsehood  will,  on 
any  particular  4>c<^ion*  serve  their  turn,  their 
creative  facutty  is  immediately  put  into  requisi- 
tion ;  and  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  fib* 
telling  enables  them,  in  most  cases,  to  tell  pretty 
plausible  falsehoods. 

Their  honesty  in  their  dealings  is  much  of  a- 
piece  with  their  regard  to  the  truth.  The  adage, 
«*  tell  a  lie,  pick  a  pocket,"  is,  in  its  spirit,  veri-- 
fied  in  -tiie  busincBs  transactions  in  which  they 
are  concerned.  They  will  not  directly  put  their 
hands  into  your  pockets,  but  they  will  cheat 
you  in'}K)ur  dealings  with  them.  They  contract 
debts  wherever  they  can,  and  fore^  their  pro- 
mises of  payment  times  without  number;  in 
hcU  let  them  alone  and  they  never  pay  at 
alL  The  number  of  cases  in  the  various  courts 
of  request  in  the  metropolis  afford  abundant 
proof  of  this. 
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It  can  bard^  be  necesMry  to  aay,  fjiat  whete 
morab  tre  «t  m  lov  an  ebb^  dier«  caa  be 
Utile  «f  true  religion  ?  In  many  parts  of  Lon- 
don tbere  art  whole  districts  in  a  atate  but  little 
better  than  one  of  heatheniBBu  I  ha?e  made 
careful  calculations  as  to  the  conpacative  num- 
bers of  the  Lower  Classes  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
reading  their  bible,  and  of  those  who  are  not,  and 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  is,  that  the 
Conner  bear  no  greater  proportion  to  the  latter 
than  that  ef  one  to  one  hundred*  This  must 
appear  a  startling  position;  but  let  any  one 
coropaie  the  number  of  the  iiower  Classes  with 
the  propoviien  of  them  th^y  see  in  our  churches 
and  chapels,  and  they  will  at  once  be  convinced 
of  its  truth,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  j^ttendanoe 
on  public  worship.  Js  it  not  notorious  that  the 
vast  minority  of  those  who  frequent-  churqheB 
and  chapels  consists  of  the  middle  classes?  Of 
the  Lower  Classes  one  only  sees  a  mere  ^rink- 
ling  in  our  plaices  of  pubUc  worship.  The  iuf- 
ference  would  be  perfectly  conclusive,  in  the 
absence  of  specific  facts,  that  the  proportion  of 
those  of  the  Lower  Classes  who  never  read  the 
bible  is  correspondingly  great;  for  no  one  can 
read  his  bible  .habitually  who  does  not,  except 
in  those  cases  where  there  are  physical  or  ao- 
dd^ital  hindnuioes,  regularly  attend  somo  place 
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of  worship.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Nod 
gives  the  number  of  the  Lovirer  Classes,  who  are 
living  in  the  metropolis*  in  utter  ignorance  oi 
all  religion,  as  half  a  million  at  the  very  least 
My  own  impression  is,  that  the  number  is 
nearer  800,000. 

Then  there  is  the  way  in  which  the  sabbath- 
day  is  spent  by  the  Lower  Classes  of  the  metro- 
polis. Who  can  waJk  through  the  streets,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  die 
town,  without  feeling  shocked  at  the  frightful 
extent  to  which  he  sees  Uie  sabbath-day  dese- 
crated ?  The  morning  of  that  day  is,  with  the 
Lower  Classes^  the  budest  moment  of  their  ex- 
btence.  Certain  districts  present  the  appear^ 
ance  of,  and  are  in  fact  most  stirring  markets  on 
that  morning.  Every  article  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing is  openly  exhibited  for  sale ;  and  the  place 
is  so  Crowded  with  buyers  that  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  you  can  push  your  way  through  the 
dense  mass  of  human  beings.  Sabbath  morning 
indeed  Is,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
Lower  Classes  in  London,  the  only  market- time 
they  ever  have.  And  what  horrible  language  -do 
you  hear  them  use  in  their  buying  and  selling 
transactions  !  Their  oaths  and  imprecations  are 
truly  dreadfuL  They  can  hardly  open  their 
mouths  without  invoking  eternal  perdition  on 
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themselves  or  others.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  adjoining  gin-palaces  are  filled  to  the  very 
doors  on  sabbath  mornings  with  devoted  wor- 
shippers. TherQ  are  some  of  these  gin-temples 
which  do  as  much  business  before  church  hours 
— for  then  tiiey  are  obliged  to  shut — on  Sun- 
day morning,  as  they  do  on  any  other  entire  day 
throughout  the  week.  In  the  summer  season 
the  better-  circumstaqced  of  the  Lower  Classes 
spend  the  sabbath  in  ^^  trips,''  as  they  call 
them,  on  the  river,  or  in  visits  to  the  tea-gardens 
scattered  in  all  directions  throu^out  the  su- 
burbs of  the  metropolis.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  average  number  of  persons  who  go  on 
board  steam-boats  on  the  Thames  on  Sundays, 
during  the  fine  weather,  is  50,000;  of  whom,  at 
least,  40,000  belong  to  the  Lower  Classes.  In 
the  tea-gardens,  in  the  afternoon,  there  are  usu* 
ally  not  less  than  60,000;  full  50,000  of  whom 
are  of  the  Lower  Classes.  The  reason  why  the 
number  is  not  greater  is,  because  those  who  re- 
main at  home- have  not  decent  clothe3  wherein 
to  make  tneir  appearance,  or  because  they  pre- 
fer plying  their  usuak  avocations  in  order  that 
they  may  have  a  little  more  **  bltint,'*  to  use 
their  own  phraseology,  to  spend  in  the  temple - 
of  Bacchus. 

Perhaps  liine  out  of  every  ten  you  meet 
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amoug  the  operatires  <if  the  mstiopolis  are  pro* 
feSBcd  infidekL  Hiey  iuLve  read  Pftin^s  *<  Age 
of  Ueason  '*  and  the  works  of  Carlile  and  Robert 
Taylor  «<  the  DeYiFs  Cbaphun  f*  and  have  thus 
picked  up^  at  second  hand,  a  few  of  those  objeo* 
tions  against  divine  revelation  which  have  been 
answered  a  thousand  times  over.  They  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  of  examining  the  ques* 
tion^f  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  for  them- 
selves. Of  th^  real  merits  of  the  religion  of  the 
b'rble,  they  are  just  as  ignorant  as  are  the  in- 
habitants of  Tunbuetoo. 

This  is  a  frightful  state  of  things.  It  is  the 
more  affecting  when  one  recollects  that  this  ut- 
ter destitution  occurs  in  the  capital  of  a  country 
distinguished  above  all  others  in  the  world  for 
its  Christian  character  and  Christian  privileges. 
The  very  fact  implies  a  culpability  of  po  ordi- 
nary magnitude  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
themselves  been  made  partakers  of  the  blessings 
of  Christianity.  Had  they  indiridually  done 
their  duty,  the  metropolid  of  Great  Britam 
would  not  present  the  melancholy  moral  specta- 
cle which  it  does  at  this  moment.  No  person  of 
right  feeling  and  Christian'  philanthropy  can 
view  the  vast  machinery  now  in  operation  for 
evangelising  the  heathen  world  with  other  than 
emotions  of  supreme^ joy;  but  it  ought  to  be 
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matter  of  reproach  to  every  CfaristiaB  miad  Aat 
mrhile  so  mocb  has  been  done  tor  the  heathen  of 
Aftiea^  scarcely  anything  has  been  don^  for  th# 
heathen  cff  London.    This  the  religious  worM 
ought  to  have  done ;  but  they  ought  not  to  have 
left  the  other  undone.    Assuredly  our  own  oouih 
trymen  have  t^  first  and  strongest  claims  on 
us.  ,  Religious  eharity,  Kke  every  other  charity^ 
Aould  begin  at  home,    Thougb  i^tractedly  it 
its  as  I  hai^  just  observec^  a  most  gratHying 
thing  to  see  the  various  denominations  ol  Chris* 
tians  all  cordid%  eo-^opecating  t^ether  in  tfao 
diSusioB  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  in  heathen 
lawk,  yet  one  cannot  help  faribg  pained  to  see 
this  done  at  the  expense  of  the  claims  of  those 
mtb  whom  we  daily  come  in  eonlact  in  the  or& 
nary  intercourse  of  life.     What  we  could  wirii  la 
aee  would  be  an  extensive  a^eBcy  at  work  for 
^e  moral  r^gnneration  boA  of  die  inhaUttfnts'of 
tropical  eliises  and  of  the  metiio|ioliB  in  which 
"we  Uve*;  but  when  the  means  available  for  so 
aaighty  a  ^fe/k  ate^  in'tbs  presnit  state  of  things^ 
^oite  inadeqnaibe  to  As  cftnergeocy  of  the  case^ 
I  hoU  diat  the  first  efforts^  Christian  philan^, 
tbropy  ^gfat  to  he  brotigbt  to  hear  on  the  vast 
-mass  of  moml  ignorance  aoKl  depravity  wlneh  is 
oonstant^  esbibitad  to  our  view  i^  the  poorer 
diattictfr  of  Londoa.    it  ia\  one  vcnty  impovtIM 
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tact  in  the  consideration  of  this  most  moment- 
ous question,  that  if  we  had  once  succeeded  in 
Christianising  the  metropolis^  that  would  give 
an  unheard-of  impetus  to  the  cause  of  missionary 
exertion  abroad ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
tendencies  of  the  religion  of  Jesus»  to  inspire 
those  who  embrace  it  with  a  desire  to  communi- 
cate its  blessings  to  others,  llie  amount,  there- 
fere,  of  missionary  exertion  which  wouM  be 
made  by  the  population  of  London,  were  it  all 
evangelised.. would  he  vastly  greater  than  it.  is: 
those  very  persons  who  are  at  this  momtot  in  as 
much  need  of  Ctnistian  instruction  as  are  the 
sable  and  most  savage  sons  of  Africa,  would,  if 
once  made  subjects  of  the  saving  power  of  the 
Gospel,  assist  by  every  means  at  their  command 
to  send  that  Oospel  to  heathen  lands.  But  it 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  thii^ts,  be  expected 
ihiat  the  converted  heathen  should  send  mis-- 
sionaries  and  bibles  back  to  Great  Britain  to 
Christianise  the  people  of  London.  We  should 
look  on  it  as  an  insult  if  they  did.  Let  not,  theii» 
our  Christian  benevolence  overleap  continents^ 
and  seas,  and  oceans,  to  single  but  for  its  ob- 
jects the  population  of  far  distant  countries^ 
white  there  are  so  many  myriads  of  our  feUow- 
beings  equally  in  need  of  our  philanthropic  ex- 
ertions withia  the  circianference  of  a  few  miles* 
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It  is  only  when  the  claims  which  exist  on  our 
benevolence  at  home  have  been  adequately  met» 
tihat  we  should  turn  our  eye  towards  the  nations 
in  need  of  our  aid  abroad. 

It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  of  late  tlie  claims 
of  the  metropolis  on  the  sympathies  and  exer- 
tions  of  the,  religious  world,   have  begun   to 
receive  greater  consideration  than  they  ever  did 
at  any  former  period*     ^/  The  Christian  In8tru0* 
tion  Society^'  has  now  been  labouring  for  several 
yeard  mtb  great  zeal  and  perseverance^  though 
unostentatiously,    in    communicating   religious 
knowledge  to  the  benighted  population  of  the 
metropolis.    Its  exertions  have  been  in  many 
instances  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 
At  this  moment  .upwards  of  2Q0>(M)0  individuals 
are  in  the  comnsie  of  stated  instruction  by.  its 
agents.    But  of  all  the  institutions  which  have 
been  formed^  or  whidi  it  w^re  possible  to  fonn, 
.with  the  view  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  among  the  ignorant  portion  of  the 
population  of   the    metropolis,   the  *^City.  of 
I^ondon  Mission"  appears  to  me^Q  promise  the 
greatest  good.     The  plam  of  this  institution, 
which  was  ouly^  established  last  year,  is  to  em^ 
ploy  a. certain  number  ql  agents^  ^ach  of  whoqoi 
shall  have  confided  to  ^im  a  certain  district  qf 
tbe  town  containing  a  given  number  of  poor 
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and  ignorant  inhabitants.  Ite  is  to  visit  eabh 
femily  or  indirtdual  in  succession,  conversing  with 
fliem  on  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christfamity 
^-earnestly  warning  them  of  the  danger  to 
which  their  guilt  exposes  them — and  urging  them 
to  flee  for  safety  to  the  only  refuge  set  before 
them  in  the  gospel.  The  agents  to  be  employed 
are  severally  to  be  paid,  according  to  cifeam^ 
stances,^  from  60/.  to  90/.  a  year.  Tbey  ate  to 
devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  llie  great  wMrk^ 
and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  secure  men  of 
faleht  and  decided  piety.  The  Society  is  alr^Ebdy 
in  active  operation;  bnt  as  yet  the  amoanl  of 
fimds  at  its  commimd  is  very  inadequate  to  dfd 
carrying  into  effect  the  great  objects  It  bus  in 
view.  Thenr  present  number  of  ageiitji  is  Utidetr 
fifty ;  while  it  is  cdculated  fliat  not  kss  tlMtfl 
400  are  requisite  to  meet  the  exigencies  tt  th# 
case.  I  do  beliiieve  that  if  ever  one  instituViott 
promised  to  be  productive  of  a  greats  iiin^t 
of  good  than  anotiier,  it  is  the  City  of  Lendoti 
Mission.  Never,  among  all  the  insfitutions  t# 
which  Christian  benevolence  has  given  l^rtfa^ 
dBd  any  one  appear  to  me  so  well  adaqpfted  ad 
tins  one  to  accomjdish  its  high  and  holy  el)<> 
jecta.  Afaready  have  its  labours  been  erikWMi 
with  singular  success.  £re  a  few  yeara  eliqM^ 
I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  it  w91  receiv«>  imdif  M 
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aceession  of  support  from  the  Ctiristian  public^ 
as  will,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
enable  it  entirely  to  change  the  moral  aspect  of 
this  great  metropolis^ 

The  social  conditiooef  the  Lower  Classes  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  Those  individuals 
who  are  constantly  employed,  and  who  are 
economical  and  provident  in  their  habits,  sr^ 
usually  in  pretty  comfortable  circumstances; 
Their  habitations  may  be  humble,  but  there  i^ 
an  air  of  tjomfort  in  them.  They  are  decerit^^ 
cloihed,  and  su£5ciently  ^d ;  -  in  a  word,  1Jie]f 
want  none  of  the  neeessistries^of  life,  and  if  they 
have  learnt  the  divine  lesson  of  being  content 
with  food  and  raiment  sulBcieht  for  thetm^&ief 
are,  perhaps,  as  happy  as  any  other  class  of  theiir 
fellow  subjects.  I  must,  however,  say  lliat  ^ 
number  of  the  Lowet  Qasses  in  these  circton^ 
stances,  is  comparatively  Umited.  The  great 
majority  of  them,  either  firom  their  own  im^lrru- 
dence,  ^r  from  the  effect  of  circumstances  over 
which  iJie^  have  no  control,  are  in  a  very  inSS^ 
ferent  condition.  .There  is  nothing  but  rags  xm 
tiieir  persons;  there  is  neither  food  nor  furniture 
in  their  houses.  You  see  misery,  if  1  may  so 
Bpelik,  on  llieir  backs ;  it  is  still  more  clearly 
diddled'  cm  their  countenances.  Go  to  th^^ 
dwellings^  and  i^e  very  sight  of  them  wiH  make 
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you  sad.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
scenes  of   wretdiedness    which    occur  in  the 
fiunilies  of  the  Lower  Classes,  are  the  result  of 
intemperate  and  improvident  habits.    There  are 
many  instances,  however,  in  which  families  are 
involved  in  misery  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  controL    The  husband  and  father 
may  be  incapacitated  for  work  by  ill  health :  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  supplies  are  stopped; 
the  wife  and  children  have  to  struggle  -with  all 
the  horrors  of  want;  no  food,  no  furniture,  no 
fire^   BO  appareL      The  same  destitution  and 
consequent    misery,  are  often  brought    about 
through  want  of  employment.     When  business 
is  generally  bad,  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
at  onee  plunged  into  the  very  depths  of  poverty 
and  distress;  or  when  a  particular  branch  of 
trade  is  depressed,  those  employed  in  that  trade 
may  be  contending  with  the  horrors  of  starva- 
tifm,  while  the  working  classes  in  other  branches 
are  in  tolerably  good  circumstaxices.    It  is  only  a 
few  years  since  the  SfHtalfields'  silk  weavers,  to 
th^  number  of  50,000,  were  in  all  but  absolute 
st^arvation,  while  other  interests  were  not  com- 
plaining   of   any    peculiar    depression.       The 
i^ncfs  of  mis^  which,  in  sudi  caaes,  are  pre- 
sented in  London,  ei^ceed  anything  of  which 
j^iy  conception  can  be  fonne4:by  those  who 
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have  not  witnessed  tfaem.  I  have  had  occanoa 
to  know  something  of  such  scenes,  both  from 
tei^limony  and  observation;  and  I  have  asked 
myself  whether  there  eiisted  a  human  being 
in  whose  bosom  all  traces  of  sympadiy  for  his 
fellow  creatures  had  been  so  completely  oblito- 
rated,  as  that  he  could  witness  such  spectades 
without  feeling  die  deepest  commiseration  &r 
tile  suflferers.  Do  you  know  Clare  Market? 
It  lies  between  Drury  Lane  and  LincofaiViiUH 
fields.  In  its  neighbourhood  I  have  witnessed 
scenes  of  wretchedness  whidi  might  have  soft* 
ened  the  heart  of  even  a  Caligula  hunselfL  In 
one  of  the  ground-apartments  of  that  old  rickettf 
bouse,  which  you  are  afraid  will  fiall-about  your 
ears  in  passmg,  live  a  Cither,  and  mother,  and 
five  children.  The  window^  you  perceive,  has 
not  one  whole  pane  in  it ;  indeed,  there  is  har<% 
even  a  fragment  of  js^iass ;  whitybrown  paper  is 
the  substitute  fer  glass  in  one  case;  som^  eld 
rags,  wrapped  together,  are  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  in  another,  k  is  a  eold  day  in  ^ 
middle  of  winter;  before  the  door  is'  a  quantity  of 
dubs ;  in  the  inside,  on  the  floor^  the  children^ 
feet,  aided  by  the  natural  dampness  of  the  places 
make  it  but  little  better.  There  is  not  a  pai^ 
tide  of  fire ;  nor  is  thete  any  fumitur^  uidess 
an  old  broken  table,  two  chairs,  and. a  tauSi 
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fkece  of  wood,  obviously  intended  to  muwer  the 
purposes  of  a  stool  for  the  children,  des^^e  the 
name.     There  is  no  food  of  any  kind,  exeept 
a  hard  crust  of  bread,  which  the  oldest  boy  is 
devouring  with  a  ravenous  voracity  of  appetite 
while  the  girl  next  to  him  in  age^  is  trying  to 
Match  it  (rem  him,  screaming  all  the  while  be- 
cause he  rrfuses  to  let  her  have  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  it     The  father  b  ^  oat^  in  .quest  of  em* 
ployment;  he  would  accept  of  any  work,  bow«- 
ever  humble^  and  at  any  termE,  however  low  ( 
for  he  has  had  none  for  the  Uist  two.  months* 
Die  mother  is  sitting  at  the  fire-side  which  has 
b^en,  inclement  as  is  the  atate  of  the  weather^ 
ftreless  for  aotne  days,  irith  a  baby  six  months 
bid  at  her  breast.    The  young  Innocent  is  <)ne 
Minute  working  at  her  breast^  striving  to  ex- 
ttact  soime  sustenance  from  it»  and  diQ  n^xl^ 
finding  its. efibris  ineffectual,  it  throws  its  Mttfe 
iMsad  back  on  her  arm,  aM  cries  itself  blue* 
^e: poor  mother,  has  no  susteoanoe  to  give  it: 
Miiw^nould'She  when  she  has  luld  none  to  he^etf 
Isr  the  last  two  days  ?    She  looka  iii .  the  k^hxkt^fi 
laca    And.whst  aleok  I    The  eyes^ar^  ^aid  to 
Jbe  the  windows  ef  ih^  soul;  her  eyes^  at.  aiqr 
fHte,  ere  IK).     You  see  the  bi^  iear'gathet  iah^ 
Hefty  and  trickle  down  her  pale  cheeky  :as .  she 
'liaces  on  her  .sinless  babe^  and  feek  die  Cannot 
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Bdminister  to  its  little  wants.    That  look  !   Row 

fall  of  sentiment  and  langa^e  f    What  a  world 

of  affection  for  her  child  is  tliere  !   How  ineffec* 

tual   compared  with  it  the   highest  efforts  of 

oratory  to   produce  an  impression  f     I  have 

thought  with   myself,  when  witnessing  Biicb  a 

Bcene,  does  the  human  frame  enclose  a  heart 

that  could  behold  it  without  being   affected. 

On  either  side  of  the  unhappy  woman  are  her 

two  other  children ;  the  one  three  and  the  other 

five  years  of  agi^-^both  sluTering  with  cold,  and 

crying  and.  lodging  up  in  her  face,  earnestly  im* 

ploring  bread.    **  My  dear/'  she  says,  first  to 

the  one  and  then  to  the  other,  heaving  a  deep 

Bob  as  she  spesdcs,  ^  my  dear,  there  is  none  in  the 

house."   yfho  can  tell  what  are  a  mother^s  emo« 

tions  in  such  a  ease  ?  None  but  a  mother  herselfi 

She  feels  her  own  privajtions  severely ;  but  sfad 

loses  all  sense  of  them  in  those  of  her  riiiIdT4sn.r 

Of  all  the  scenes  of  distress  whidi  it  has  eriar 

been  my  lot  to  witness  in  a  world  so  &J1   of 

sorrow  and  of  suffering,  none  have  over  so  deqpOLy 

aflfeciied  my  mind  as  that  of  a  tnotber  seieing  her 

children  funishing  with   hunger .  axonnd   beri 

And  diere  are  hourly  in  this  great  metropdis 

thousands  of  such  scenes  to  be  seen,  where  no 

blame  attaches  to  either  father  or  mother;  but 

where  they  are  both  among  the  most  kidUatnioiM 
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and  prudent  of  mankuKL  Wh^xi  behoUHng  such 
scenes  of  human  suffering — when  the  parties 
themselves  had  no  band  in  bringing  about  their 
distresses— the  oouYietion  of  a  future  day  of  re- 
tribution  has  pressed  on  my  mind  with  a  pecu> 
liar  force. 

Even  when  trade  is  good  the  great  majority  of 
the  working  classes  are  obliged. to  put  up  with 
many  inconveniences*  I  have  sometimes  been 
insensibly  led  to  form  a  contrast  between  the 
families  of  those  in  easy  circumstances  and  those 

§ 

of  the  Lower  Classes,  even  in  the  most  prosperous 
periods  of  trade.  It  is  all  the  latter  can  do  to 
earn  daily  bread  of  the  coarse^  kind  and  in 
stinted  quantities*  for  themselves  uid  fiamilies : 
their^s  is  a  constant  struggle  to  procure  the  most 
common  necessaries  of  life.  In  cold  weather 
they  are  but  scantily  provided  with  clothing: 
their  humble  abodes  are  as  often  without  fire  as 
with  it  The  poor  mother  has  no  one  to  assist 
her  in' the  management  of  her  diildren,  all  of 
whom,  however  numerous,  are  pent  up  with  her- 
self and  husbaiu),  in  one  Uttle  confined  un- 
healthy room.  Are  any  of  the  diildren  unwell  ? 
tiiere  is  no  physician  in  attendance;  tiie  penury 
of  the  parents  will  not  admit  of  the  pajrment  of 
doctors'  bills :  there  the  poor  things  lie,  taking 
their  chance  of  life  or  death,  just  as  Providence 
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b  pleased  to  order  the  event  There  is  no  one 
to  administer  to  their  little  wants  but  the  mo- 
ther, and  shcT  has  neither  the  means  nor  the  op* 
portunity,  owing  to  the  claims  which  other 
household  matters  have  on  her  time,  of  tending 
their  bed-sides.  Hiey  are  n^er  greeted  by  a 
smile  either  from  father  or  mother,  for  the  pa-  , 
rents  have  too  great  a  load  of  care  hanging  on 
their  minds  to  cheer  them  by  even  an  occasional 
relaxation  of  their  features.  They  have  no  one 
to  sing  them  a  lullaby — no  one  to  fondle  or  ca- 
ress them — no  toy  or  plaything  to. amuse  their 
infant  fancies — nobody,  in  short,  nor  anything, 
to  soothe  or  divert  their  little  minds.  The  parents 
are  doomed  to  witness  sufferings  on  the  part  of 
their  children,  which  they  have  no  means  of  re- 
lieving. Such  children  are,  indeed,  cradled  in 
misery.  I  have  often  wondered  that  in  after  life 
they  ever  appear  cheerfuL  One  would  think  that 
the  effect  of  bding  brought  up  in  such  drcum- 
stances  would  be  to  make  them  so  many  misan- 
thropes :  so  it  undoubtedly  would,  did  not  some 
wise  and  merciful  provision  of  Providence  coun- 
teract its  natural  tendency. 

If  such  be  the  scene  of  misery  which  the 
dwellings  of  so  many  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  the 
metropolis  present,  when  both  parents  are  alive 
and  well,  what  must  be  the  spectacle  wheu 
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eitb^r  of  them  b  sick  or  dead !  Some  time  ago 
circumstances  led  me  to  witness  the  death  of  the 
iQother  of  a. poor  man's  family  of  four  children, 
ai^d.  afterwards  to  see  the  surviving  parent 
struggling  to  bring  them  up  himself:  in  both 
cases.it  was  a  touching  sight*  I  have  witnessed 
other  death-bed  scenes,  but  nope  ever  affected 
me  so  much  as  this.  The.  poor  mother  of  the 
children  had  been  ailing  for  a  long  time :  a 
physician,  a  friend  of  my  own,  humanely  gave 
his  attendance  gratuitously.  He  apprised  me  of 
what  the  issue  of  the  malady — ^it  was  consump- 
tion— would  be :  she,  ^erself,  was  aware  it  woikld 
end  in  death.  She  lay  stretched  on  a  pallet  of 
straw :  her  bed-clothes  wer^  scapty ;  and  every 
thing  in  the  room  spake  ef  extreme  destitution* 
On  the  night  on  which  she  expired,  die  said  to 
her  busbi^id,  ^  My  ssnd-gjlaas,  is  nearly  run :  I 
&el  as  if  I  were  no  lopger  in  the  world"  As 
she  spoke  she  stretched  o\xt  h^r  band  to- grasp 
his.:  he  burst  into  a  flood  of .  tears,  b^t  uttered 
not  a  word.  He  thought  of  being  left  with  a 
family  of  four  pbildrei]^  the  oldest  of  whom  was 
under  twelve  years;  and  the  poor  man's  heart 
felt  as  if  it  would  literally  break.  The  dying 
wom^n  heaved  a  deep  sight  wd  for  a.  few  nuU 
nutes  did  not  speak*  ^^  Bring  me  Mary,"  were 
the  first  words  she  mt^ered.    Mary   was  hffs 
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ycangest  child ;  it  was  two  years  old.   The  child 
was  brought  her ;  she  took  the  innocent  creature 
in  her  arms  and  afleetionately  pressed  it  to  her 
bosom.     ^  Poor  thing/'  she  said,  the  excess  of 
her  feelings  preventing  her  from  proceeding  feur- 
ther  at  the  moment ; — "  Poor  thing,  you  will  soon 
be  thrown  motherless  on  the  world ;  you  will 
most  feel  the  want  of  me :  what  will  become  of 
you  I    He  who  dwells  in  heaven  only  knows  t  to 
hia  kind  care  and  keeping  I  earnestly  commit 
you.      He   can — ^*   here  her  tongue  feltered. 
The  dying  woman  did  utter  something  more,  but 
the  sounds  were  not  eofficiently  articulate  to  be 
intelligible^    Hie  young  innocent,  unconscious 
of  the  irreparable  loss  it  was  about  to  sustain, 
replied  to  the  pardng  caresses  of  its  mother,  by 
amusing  itself  widi  her  dishevelled  hair,  and 
saying,  in  broken  accents,   at  the  isame   time 
puUing  h^  by  the  arms  as  if  trying  to  raise  her 
up, — «  Mammy,  *out  ba,''-^meaning,  <*come  out 
of  bed.''     The  husband  and  father  was  touched 
to  the  heart  by  the  affecting  scene ;  his  feelings 
had  obtained  so  eontplete  a  niastery  over  him, 
that  he  sat  silent  and  motionless  by  the  bed-side 
of  bis  efspaing  wife.  The  three  eldest  children  -- 
whether  from  a  ^ense  of  the  losis  they  were  abont 
to  sustain,  or  whether'  it  W^  only  because  th^y 
tbeii*  AitHer  w«€[pii»gbJKdr]y,  leanneteay — 
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showed  by  the  depth  and  freqnen<;y  of  their  sobs 
and  the  copiousnesB  of  their  tears,  that  their 
feelings  were  also  deeply  touched.     The  dying 
woman  still  remained  speechless :   it  was  clear 
<^  the  beginning  of  the  end"^  was  come :  it  was 
manifest  the  struggle  between  the  body  and  the 
soul  had  commenced.  It  was,  however,  a  peace- 
ful struggle.     The  spirit^  in  its  efforts  to  escape 
from  its  clay  tenement,  dealt  in  the  gentlest 
manner  with  the  companion  it  was  about  to  quit 
until  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  should  sum- 
mon them  to  a  reunion.     Never  did  I  gaze  on  a 
more  placid  countenance  than  that  of  the  expi- 
ring woman.     If  literary  thoughts  could  have 
crossed  my  oodnd  at  such  a  moment,  I  should 
have  said  that  this  was  indeed  the  poetry  of  re- 
pose«     She  was  evidently  free  from  bodily  pain ; 
but  the  grand  secret  of  the  beautiful  serenity 
which  beamed  on  her  countenance  was  the4iope 
of  a  blessed  immortality  which'  had  been  inspired 
by  the  goq)eL      That  heaven-bom  hope  had 
sustained  her  mind  aitiid  all  the  trials  and  trou- 
bles of  life ;  and  it  now  supported  and  cheered 
her  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  death.     Addi* 
son,  ia  his  last  moments,  addresdng  an  infidel 
friend,  said,  ^  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can 
die !'''     I  could  have  wished  some  rejecter  of 
divine  revelation  had  been  presBit  on  ibid  oeci^ 
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sion.  Though  the  dying  wmnan  had  ceased  to 
speak,  it  was  clear  that  she  was  perfectly  con- 
scious. A  few  minutes  more^  and  the  deatfa* 
rattle  was  heard  in  her  throat :  an  unearthly 
glare  was  visible  in  her  eye :  the  eye-balls  be* 
came  fixed :  her  cheeks  were  pale  as  marble :  a 
clamminess  appeared  on  her  countenance :  her 
breathing  became  less  and  less  perceptible,  till 
at  last  it  ceased  entirely,  and  her  spirit  was 
before  the  throne  of  the  EtemaL  To  depict  the 
feelings  of  the  now  widowed  husband,  is  a  task 
I  will  not  undertake.  They  presented  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  grace  triumphing  over  nature. 
He  was  overwhelmed,  on  the  one  hand,  with  sor- 
row at  his  loss,  but  he  was  supported,  on  the 
other,  by  Him  who  had  taught  him  that  as  his 
day  was  so  his  strength  should  be.  The  scene, 
as  I  have  already  said,  was  inconceivably  affect- 
ing; but  I  thought  with  myself  what  must  have 
been  the  misery  of  tibe  spectacle  of  a  w;fe  and 
the  mother  of  four  children,  dying  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, unblessed  and  uncheered  by  the 
consolations  of  Christianity,  I  will  not  pain  the 
reader^s  feelings  by  attempting  to  describe  the 
struggle  which  the  poor  widower  had  in  bringing 
up  his  motherless  children.* 

*  The  mother  and  father  of  this  family  were  persons 
of  deeidedpietj.  They  were  members  of  a  Dissenting 
church. 
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It  18  one  great  chmracteri^tic  of  all  large  cities 
that  the  Lower  Claases  of  the  inhabitants  do  not 
feel  towards  each  other  any  of  those  kindly  emo* 
tiohs  which  are: so  vbible  among  the  lower  orders 
ef  society  in  small  towns.  This  want  of  sympathy 
in  £ach  othei^s  sufferings,  is  particularly  observa* 
Ufr  among  the  Lower  Classes  in  London.    Eight 
or'  ten  families   may  live  in  the  same  housei 
duMigh   in   different  apartments,   and    yet   no 
two  of  those  families  entertain  the  slightest 
friendship  towards  each  other.     Hence,  though 
one  family  be  contending  with  all  the  horrors  of 
want,  none  of  the  others,  though  in  passably  good 
etreittastances,  will  afford  that  family  the  slight^ 
est  relief.     A  wife  or  husband,  or  child  may  be 
dying,  aiid  yet  no  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the 
{nx»gress  of  the  midbdy  by  tl^  other  fEunilies  in 
the  house ;  not  even  by  the  family  living  in  the 
next  room.    X>eath  occurs  :  it  excites  no  sorrow 
or  sympathy  in  the  braeist  of  any  human  being 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  family  in  whicb 
it  takeis  place.    Tfaisf  unsooiobiUty  on  the  part  of 
the  Lower  Classes ;  this  indiffei<ence  to  the  suiEE^*^ 
ings  and  sorrows  of  each  othet,  are  ^eatly  to  bo 
lamented^     W^re  habits  of  f rieudly  in^reoui:9e^ 
and  of  sympathy  for  each  other's  wants  9oA  woes^ 
only  to  ^obtain  among  them,  it  would  go  far  to 
ain^dioral;e  their  condition,,  and  lessen  the  ampunt 
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odF  mise^  which  exists  among  them.    And  yet 
it  ift  singular  to  refleet  that  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  de8titutk)n  and  wcetebednefls  which  exc 
iBt  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  metropolis^ 
l&ere  is  so  much  of  conteatibent  among  them* 
They  are  certainly  a  most  patient  and  submis- 
lAre  class*    It  is  smrprising  to  witness  so  mnch 
oheerfidnesB  amidst  so  many  and  such  great 
privations,  as  multitudes  of  the  lower  orders 
have  to  endure*    You  <^ten  see  a  great  flow  of 
animal  spirits  in  persons  for  whose  wardrobe  no 
Jew  old  clothes  man  would  gire  a  couple  of 
fiuthings.  Adverflity  has  not  soured  their  minds : 
they  seem  determined  to  be  happy  in  defiance 
of  drcumstances.    I  hare  often  thoG^t  it  a  pity 
tbat  Fate — to  use  the  term  most  common  among 
tbemselres — should    not   have    seconded    the 
kindly  purposes  of  Nature^  when  ie^  blessed 
them  with  such  patient  and  contented  diepo- 
ntions.   They  want  but  little  of  the  good  things 
of  die  world  to  make  diem  completely  satisfied 
with  their  lot:   who  can  help  regretting  that 
^t  littie  should  be  denied  diem  ?    They  ha?e 
every  disposition  to  be  quite  happy :  it  is  not 
their  fsuilt — ^it  is  the  &ult  df  etrcttmstanoes — ^if 
they  tt«  not  so.     How  different  aire  they  io  dis- 
position from  those  above  ibem!     It  13  the 
great  ficror-*-and  it  is  alse  a  misfortune  {01! 
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themselves— of    those    moving    ia    thpoupper 
ranks  of    society  to    be    everlastingly   annoy- 
ing themselves    about   some   imaginary^  goocL 
Give  but  the  Lower  Classes  as  much  of  the 
humblest  food  and  of  the  plainest  clothing  as 
the  necessities  of  nature  require,  and  they  are 
more  than  satisfied.    You  see  contentment  in 
their  faces,  you  see  it  in  the  tones,  of  their  voice, 
and  in  all- their  acts  of  intercouxBe  together. 
Who  that  has  had  occasion  to  pass  through  St. 
George's  Fields,  or  any  of  the  otiier  districts  of 
the  town  in  which  the  lowest  of  the  I/)Wer  Classes 
congregate  in  the  greatest  numbet^ — has  not 
been  struck  with  the  cheerfulness  which  lights  up 
the  countenances  of  young  and  old?    Thpse 
Uttle  urchins  you  see  around  you  are  generally 
enveloped  in  a  bundle  of  rags;   they  have  no 
shoes  or  stockings — ^they  never  had  any ;  their 
£EU!;es  have  not  been  washed  for  the  last  fort- 
night— their  feet  never;  tiiey  have  had  po.food 
sincis  they  rose  from  their  beds,  beydnd/two  or 
three  cold  potatoes,  or  a  crust  of  bi^ead.  eight 
days  old,  and  yet  where  will  you  see  more  lively 
children  ?     The  siame  may  be  sidd    of   their 
parents.    You  see  ih&ia  sitting  at'  the. doors  of 
their  hovels,  or  looking  out  at  the  windows— the 
men  with  their  coats  and  handkerchiefis  off,  and 
the  women  with  their  caps  loose-r-and  both 
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sexes  as  black  with  dirt  as  if  they  had  severally 
just  made  the  descent  of  the  chimney.     And  yet 
they  possess  as  great  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  as 
if  they  were  revelling  in  all  manner  of  luxury. 
In  fact,  nothing  short  of  absolute;  starvation  can 
depress  the  spirits  of  the  Lower  Classes  in  tho 
metropolis,   or  render  them  discontented  with 
their  situation  in  life.     Even  the  beggars  in  the 
streets,  though  obliged  to  make  demure  faces, 
and  to  appear  as  if  in  the  very  depths  of  de« 
spondency  when  pursuing  their  calling,    have 
their  hours  of  unrestrained  jollity.     They  are  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  in  forties  and  fifties  in  par- 
ticular houses,  appropriated  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  town  for  their  reception,  and  spending  whole 
nights  in  all  manner  of  revellings.     I  have  been 
told  by  those  who  have  put  on  ragged  clothes 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  visit  such 
places,  and  see  low  life,  without  being  suspected 
of  being  other  than  one  of  the  parties  themselves, 
— that  the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  on  such  occa* 
Bions  are  indescribably  rich.    There  is  one  of 
these  houses — ^it  is  the  most  celebrated  one  in 
London — ^in  St.  Giles's.    There  beggars  of  all 
descriptions  congregate,  and  make  up  amply  for 
the  privations  of  the  day  in  the  shape  of  <<  long 
fikces,"   mournful  accents,  &C., — by  the  unre- 
strained enjoyments  to  which  they  give  them* 
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sebres  up^    The  moment  they  enter  the  precincts 
of  the  place,  their  assumed  diaracter  is  laid  aside, 
and  they  appear  in  their  rcfil  one.    There  mi- 
racles of  ev^ery  kind  are  performed*    And  that, 
too,  without  the  agency  of  Prince  Hdi^nloe  or 
anybody  else«     Those  who  but  a  few  hourft, 
before  seemed  at  the  very  gates  of  de$th  from 
apparent  destitution^  are  all  at  on^  restored  tO 
the  full  enjoyment  of  life.     In  one  comer  of  th^ 
place  you  will  see  thirty  or  forty  crutches  which 
were  in  requisition  the  whole  of  the  day, — wid 
will  be  so  to-morrow  a^^n, — ^but  which  are  quit^ 
useless  now.    Tbey  who  ciould  not  move  with- 
out them,  and  scarcely  with  them,  a  short  time 
before,  are  now  among  the  most  nio^hle  in  the 
company.      Perhaps  they  are  dancing  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor ;  for  one  leading  feature  in 
the  amusements  pf  these  ^' jolly  begg^urs,'^  is 
that  of  having  their  nightly  dance.    .You.«ee  a 
glass  of  gin  in  every  one's  hand,  ^cept  in  the 
bands  of  those  who  aire  busy  in  hroiling  Yar^ 
mouth  bloaters  on  the  fire.     The?e.you:6ee 
dozens  of  persons  with  eyes  fclf^  and  keen  as 
Ibose  of  eagles,  who  w^e  quite  blind  aJ)  the 
day.    Those  wh^ai  you  saw  in  the  -slf^ts  in 
the  morning,  looJdng  so  ill,  that  you  thought 
tbey  would  be  in  their  coffins  before  the  evening, 
are  now,  to  use  their  own  ^egant  phraseology, 
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^  all  aliye  and  kicking/'  Evety  symptom  of 
sickness  ha9  disappeared.  Aty  doctor  would 
almost  warrant  their  lives  for  at  least  half  a 
century.  Do  you  see  that  fellow  sitting  on  ail 
old  dirty  table,,  on  the  right-hand  aide  of  the 
fire,  swinging  his  feet,  beating  with  a  stick,  and 
hurraing  at  such  a  rate,  Uiat  you  would  as  soon 
have  your  eaiis  within  a  coiq>le  of  yards  of  the 
bell  of  St  PauFs?  Why,  that  is  the  person 
whom  you  observed  at  four  o'clock  creeping  like 
a  snail  albtig .  Tottenham  Court  Road,  looking 
every  .respectable  person  be  met  ruefully  in  the 
&ce,  and  imploitng  reUef  in  the  most  pitiable 
accents*  You  said.tben^  it  was  not  without  the 
greatest  di£^uky  and  most  acute  paim  that  he 

R 

was  able  to  utter  a  word»  even  though  only  in  a 
broken  whisper :  I  suspect  you  are  of  a  some* 
whj^  different  opinion  now* 

The  obaervations  which  are  made  in  common 
conversation  by  the  Lower  Classes  of  London,  are 
clever  as  well  as  indicative  of  an  easy  and  cheerful 
disposition.  Everyone  who  has  mixed  among  them 
must  have  been  struck  with  this.  One  amusing 
instance  occurred  the  other  day,  A  woman  who 
makes  her  living  by  caUing  lobdteis  firom  house 
to  housoi  made  a  dead  set.  one  Monday  at  an 
old  rich  bachelor  living  in  Great  Queen  Stmeti 
She  stood  upwards  of  a  minute,  gaziqg  at  tba 
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window,  and  singiDg  out  with  a  wonderful  per- 
tinacity— «  Fresh  lobsters.'*  «  The  old  boy,'' 
as  she  called  him,  would  not  deign  to  pass  a 
look  either  with  herself  or  her  lobsters.  In  her 
rounds  all  the  remaining  days  of  the  week, 
ahe  repeated  the  attempt  to  seduce  the  votary 
of  *^  single  blessedness"  into  taking  one  of  her 
lobsters,  which  appeared  to  her  the  next  best 
thing  to  taking  a  wife.  The  efibrt,  however,  was 
attended  with  no  better  success,  until  Saturday, 
when  he  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
and  came  down  stairs  to  bargain  with  her.  She 
had  by  this  time  only  three  left. 

*^  My  good  woman,  you  make  an  insufferable 
noise  about  these  lobsters  of  yours;  are  they  as 
fresh  and  good  as  you  say?' 

^  In  troth  they  are.  Sir ;  and  that  your  honour 
will  find  when  you  try.** 

"  Quite  sure,  now,  they  are  in  excellent  con* 
dition.^ 

^  You'll  find  them  to  be  prime  uns,  Sir — that 
rU  swear.'* 

**  See  you  do  not  deceive  me." 

**  Bless  your  soul,  Sh-,  I  would  not  deceive 
you  for  the  world.'' 

«  Then  whafs  the  price  of  this  one?^  in- 
quired the  bachelor,  taking  the  largest  one  in 
hand 
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.«  Tbaf  8  just  hdf-arerpwii»  and  well  it's  worth 

the  money.*' 

^  Won't  you  take  two  shilfings  for  itf  I 
Aavk  that^s  quite  enough." 

**La!   bless  you,  Sir,  it  cost  myself  more 

Wuntr 

^  Then  you*Il  take  nothing  less  than  hatf^b* 

crown?" 

^  I  cannot  take  a  tarthing  less,  Sir." 

<<  Well,  well,  let  me  have  it" 

He  dcporited  the  half-crown  in  the  woman's 
basket,  took  up  the  lobster,  went  into  the  house, 
and  shut  the  door.  The  woman  walked  away 
with  the  view  of  dbposing  of  the  remainder  of 

her  stbA» 

The  old  badielor  hastened  up-stairs  to  ban- 
quet on  the  supposed  luxury ;  but,  "  shocking 
to  relate,^  as  the  penny-a-line  historians  of  ac- 
cidents say,  the  moment  he  opened  it  the  ^uvia 
which  it  emitted  was  such  as  to  cause  him  in- 
voluntarily to  start  back  with  so  much  force  as 
to  endanger  his  equiUbrium.  He  rang  the  beU 
so  furiously  that  the  servant  rushed  up  stairs 
in  a  perfect  fright,  thinking  some  serious  acci- 
dent had  occurred. 

«  Here,  here,"  cried  he,  pwnting  to  the  k)b- 
ster,  before  Janet  had  well  entered  the  room ; 
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<<  here,  take  the  toags,  a»d  thTow  this  into  the 
ash-pit.'^ 

Janet  of  course  did  as  she  was  desired. 

m 

On  Monday  the  lobster  woman  made  her  fitji^ 
pearance  as  usual  opposite  the  enraged  bache- 
lor's window,  with  the  old  story  of  "  Fresh  lob- 
sters V*  He  rushed  down  stairs,  opened  the  door, 
and  accosted  her  with — **  How  dared  you,  you 
slut,  have  the  impudence  to  sell  me  that  odious 
lobster  on  Saturday  as  a  fresh  one  ?'* 

^  Did  your  honour  mean  to  saiy  it  was^  not 
fredi  ?"  said  the  woman,  with  the  most  perfiset 
coolness.  '^  ^ 

^  Did  1  say  it?  I  do  say  it,  you  hussey e 
the  stench  on  opening  it  was  insufferable.*' 

<<  Well,  then,  yoiir  honour,  and  ndiose  fault  is 
it  that  it  was  not  fresh  ?  Didn^t  I  caU  it  at  your 
window  on  Monday,  and  all  the  week,  and  you 
wouldn't  have  it  when  it  was  fresh  ?*  And  so 
saying,  she  waHded  away  to  a  neighbouring  gih^ 
shop  with  the  most  {broking  non-cfaalance!, 
bumming  to  berself*--^^  AH  reund  iny  hat." 

Not  long  sinoe,  my  anxiety  to  study  hnitian 
diaraeter  among  the  Lower  Classes,  led  me  into 
the  tap-room  of  a  public-housd  in  the  viciinty  oSf 
Broad-street,  Hc4born. 

^  I  say,  Ton^  old  man»"  said  a  little  stont- 
built  personage,  who,  from  the  appearance  of 
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his  visage,  must  hare  been  a  dustman ;  ^*  don't 
you  think  as  how  that  vas  a  lucky  chap  as  found 
the  lot  of  shiners^*  as  he  tas  a  diggiu'  in  tiht 
fiekKhe  other  day?" 

**  Aye,  Jem,  that'^  vol  I  caQs  a  chance^"'  said 
the  other,  whose  leather  ^^nxm  and  general  ap-* 
pearance  bespoke  his  being  a  cobbler. 

^'  Bui;  Tasn't  he  a  fi^upid  dd  £do1  ?"  said  the 
dustman,  putting  a  small  piece  of  wood  into  hia 
pipe  to  remove  some  obstruction  to  the  passage 
ef  the  dmokei  ^<  Vasn't  he  a  stuj^id  eld  fool  to 
teE  his  vifo  ajly  think  about  it  ?" 

«  Vy,  Jem  ?' 

^^  Vy:  faekas  when  be  told  h^r,  she  Vent  and 
falowe;i<  it:  abouf;  everyv«r^  as  till  the  landlord 
faeanddt,  an'  he  claimed  aU  the  money.'" 

''  Oh  r  said  a  jolly-looking  bla^ki^milh.  On 
whites  of  his  ^yes  shining  vUQte  brilliantly  by 
reason  idf  the  cotitrast  which  bi»&oe^  seareefy  less 
black  tfaffia  the  beartbof  bil^^wnsdiithy,  presented 
— <^Oh  i  he  told  his  vife,  did  he  ?  Ay,"  continuoi) 
tbe^on  o£  Yideati,  withdrawicfg  hiapipefc»riL  mo- 
mentfinoflkiiiifl  mouth»  to  pay  his  ri^peets  to  the 
i^iiteon;  iud  ^vjlng:  at  the' same  tinoe  a'kno'wing 
shake  itf  the  faeadn^^^  Af^  he  »igH  ^eaqpeOt  Up 
life  io  keep  a)  secret  fbe  kmed  the  fiyUy  of 
that  ere  at  hom^.     Vaiter,  hringioe  aaothef 

'^  8bvfti«igtt8. 
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pint  of  beer  and  a  pipe  and  'backy/'  The  diy^ 
ness  of  manner  with  which  this  was  uttered  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  I  have  erer  witnessed. 

Some  of  the  similes  or  imagery  which  the 
Lower  Classes  of  London  are  in  the  habit  of 
using,  are  exceedingly  happy. 

((  Hany,  my  boy,*^  said  a  cobbler,  the  other 
day,  to  a  journeyman  tailor,  *^  can  you  lend  me 
A  shilling?" 

*<  Bless  your  soul,''  said  the  knight  of  the 
thimble,  **  I  bave  not  got  as  much  about  me  as 
would  pay  the  toll'  at  a  tumpike^gate  for  a 
broom-stick.*^    . 

<*  Ned,  my  jolly  old  fellow,^  said  one  oartmaB 
to  another,  as  they  both  sat  quaffing  a  pot  of 
porter  in  a  tap-room — **  Ned,  Ton't  you  bave  a 
slice  of  this  here  loaf?' 

«  I^  not  a  bit  hungry,'*  saiA  Ned 

^  Take  a  slice;  there*s  a  good  fellow." 

«'  Well^  31  do,"  said  Ned,  »  let  it  be  only  the 
bigness  of  a  bee^s  knee." 

*^  Holloa,  Jack,  is  that  you?"  said  one  couati- 
try-looking,  personage  with  a  smolek^ock,  to 
another  in  the  same  dr^  wMle  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  on  fire  in  October  1884. 

^  Vy,  Jem,"  sud  the  oUier,  ^  I  didnotexpeet 
to  see  you  in  this  h^re  crowd*.^'  ^ 

<^  TheiVs  a  fine,  go  of  it*--«h  T  meaning  the 
conflagration. 
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^  Vy,  yes,  Jem,  I  calls  that  a  little  bit  of  a 
blaze,  and  no  mistake.  It  will  soon  take  the 
shine  out  of  those  there  engine-men.'' 

*^  I  should  think  to.  They^ll  never  put  it 
out;  they  might  as  soon  think  as  how  they 
could  axtmguish  it  by  spitting  on  it'* 

<<  Put  it  out !  Heaven  bless  you.  Jack,  they 
wouldn't  put  it  out,  thoi^h  they  were  to  pour 
die  whole  Thames  on  it  like  a  sack  of  po- 
tatoes." 

One  of  the  m6st  popular  writers  of  the  pre- 
sent day  mentioiis  to  me,  that  he  regards  the 
image  of  the  ^  sack  of  potatoes''  as  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  (Mietical  he  has  beard  made 
use  df  lor  a  ccmsiderable  time.^ 

The  Lbwer  Classes  in  London  are  in  the  habit 
irf  abbreviating  words  in  cdmnKm  conversation, 
as  much  as  possSile.  Nothing  can  exceed  theijr 
disfike.  to  pron(Mincing  wcurds  at  their  full  length. 
tf  they  speak  of  the  *  Morning  Chronicle  *  it  is 
called  the  <  Chron. ;'  of  the  <  Satirist*  it  is  called 
the  <  Sat'  A  cabriolet  is  a  cab.  Mr.  Joseph 
Huiiie  is  <<  Joe-'  Hume,  and  so  oik  From  the 
extent  to  whidi  this  i«aetice  c4  cutting  words, 
short  is  carried,  added  to  the  awkwardness  of  a 
toekitey  pronuticiatioo,  it  is  often  impossible  for 
a  sti«nger  to  understand  what,  is  said  to  him. 
JLet  hini,  for  etai^pl^  piiss  along  WeUington- 
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Itreet  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  he  will  be  acv 
coated  by  some  dozen  of  persons,  all  looking 
him  in  the  face,  and  repeating  twenty  or  thirty 
times,  «  Bo,  sa^  "  Bo,  sa;'*  «  Bo^  sa."  If  he 
does  not  discover  otherwise,  that  they  are  ^sayittgj 
"Boat,  Sirf  "Boat,  3ir;*'  "Boat,  Sir;"  in 
other  words,  that  they  are  asking  lum  whether  he 
wants  a  boat,  he  certainly  haft  no  ehance  of  find^ 
iftg  out  the  fact  from  the  mere  words,  or  rather 
sounds — ^for  they  are  no  words — they  employ.  In 
many  instaaoes  this  spirit  of  abbreviatioii  is  car- 
ried so  far  among  the  Lower  ClasBes  of  London^ 
as  to  omit  three  words  out  of  every  four  in  a 
sentence^  For  example,  the  buleher  who  stands 
outside  the  door,  looking  with  knife  in  hand  and 
his  hair  carefully  combed  on  one  side,  at  his  as- 
sortment of  in^lit,«*-in6tead  of  aekii^  the  passer 
by  in  plain  terms,  what  he  will  buy,  sings  out  as 
fast  a&  he  can,  "  Buy,  buy,  biiy ;  vat  htify,  vat  buy 
vat  buy  !'^  The  practice  of  abbl^viating  words, 
and  in  some  cases  omitting  tniny  of  tlttoi  alto* 
gether^  is  not,  however,  confine  lo  the  Lower 
Classes,  thoagh  it  chiefly  preVaih  among  tfaenu 
»It  is  not  unoommon  among  the  middle,  nor  even 
the  ver^  highest  classes.  It  will  be  recollected 
by  those  "v^o  read  the  accomt  of  the  .late  trial 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  tliat  faia  Lordship  wsaa  is 
the  habit  of  .addfesstiiig  it^  Norttm  siasf ly  ai 
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*'  Car^ — meaning  Caroline.  One  of  his  epistles 
to  that  lady  consisted  simply  of  these  words — 
**  How  are  you,  Car  ?'  Laconic  and  cold  enough j 
in  all  conscience.  Mrs.  Norton,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  Mr.  Norton 
her  "  hub,'*  meaning  her  husband.  "  You  are,*^ 
says  she,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  him ;  <*  yoi 
are  a  good  '  hub^  in  the  long  run. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS— MORNING 

PAPERS. 

Introductory  Remarks— The  Times— The  Morning 
Chronicle— The  Morning  Herald-^The  Mominur 
Post— The  Morning  Advertiser— The  Public  Led. 
ger-7-Miscclliuicous  obsenrations* 

The  metropolitan  newi^per  press  is  perhaps  the 
mightiest  moral  engine  in  the  world.  The 
**  JoumaBsm''  of  Paris  is  generally  supposed  by 
those  conversant  with  both  countries^  to  exer- 
cise a  greater  influence  in  France  than  the  Lon- 
don Press  does  in  England ;  but  out  of  France 
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the  Parisian  journals  scarcely  exercise  any  in* 
fluence  at  aU ;  while  that  of  London  is  sensibly 
felt  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  gives,  on  many  questions  of  great 
magnitude,  the  tone  to  public  feeling  and  pub- 
lic opinion  in  America;  for  a  large  proportion 
of  the  American  journals  follow,  on  such  ques- 
tions, in  the  wake  of  the  London  newspapers. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  state  of  the  Slavery 
question  at  this  moment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  By  means  of  the  public  press  of  this 
country — and  in  the  provinces,  newspapers  are 
almost  invariably  guided  by  the  course  pursued 
by  the  metropolitan  journals — slavery  has  been 
for  ever  abblished  in  our  West  India  colonies. 
And  no' sooner  had  that  great  triumph  of  justice 
and  humanity  been  achieved  over  the  opposite 
principles  in  England,  than  the  struggle  com- 
menced for  a  similar  triumph  on  the  shores 
of  America.  What  the  issue  will  be  no  one  can 
doubt :  that  it  will — and  speedily  too — be  the 
same  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  in  the  case  of 
the  West  India  negroes,  is  just  as  certain  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  moral  contingency  to  be. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  way  in 
which  the  public  mind  is  operated  upon  in  this 
country,  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  had  the 
London  Press  been  silent  on  the  wrongs  of  the 
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slaves  in  oorcaloaial  possessions,  for  some  yean 
prior  to  thekr  emancipation,  there,  would  not 
have  been  the  least  probability  of  that  desirable 
consummation  taking  place  for  a  long  period  to 
come.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  but  for  the 
part  which  this  country  has  taken  in  that  ques 
tion,  the  propriety  of  liberating  the  slaves  in  the 
Southern  states  of  America,  would  not  have  been 
yet  mooted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 

I  am  aware  that  in  some  cases  the  metropolis 
tan  newspaper  press  has  followed  rather  than  led 
public  opinion ;  but  these  cases  are  comparar 
tively  few ;  and  even  when  they  do  occur  they 
do  not  militate  against  the  position,  that  the 
London  press  possesses  the  great  moral  power 
I  have  ascribed  to  it ;  for  without  the  concen- 
tration and  expression  of  public  opinion  through 
the  medium  of  the  metropolitan  journals,  the 
influence  it  would  exert  would  be  but  limited  iq- 
deed« 

It  were  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the 
great  moral  and  social  achievements  which  the 
newspaper  press  of  London  has  made,  either  di- 
rectly or  indtrecdy,  during  the  last  half  century, 
A  sufficiently  accurate  conception  of  the  amaz- 
ing power  of  tliis  great  engine  will  be  formed, 
when  1  mention,  what  I  believe  no  one  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  subject  will  doubt,  namely, 
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dMt  were  the  metropoUian  joumaifi  to  lead  tbeif 
united  energies  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  «c« 
oompUsbment  of  any  object  not  physicaUy  im-- 
possible,  they  would  in  the  end  succeed,  whe« 
ther  that  object  were  good  or  enL 

A  glance,  then,  at  the  most  distinguished  of 
^ose  journals  which  exerdse  so  mighty  an  in* 
fluence  over  the  destinies  of  this  country,  and 
also  over  those  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world, 
must  be  generally  interesting.  But  before  ad- 
verting to  the  principal  metropolitan  newspapers 
in  detail,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  I  am 
most  anxious  to  guard  against  communicating 
any  information,  or  making  any  statements  re- 
specting any  journal,  which  would  be  likely  to  be 
considered  a  disclosure  of  matters  which  ought 
to  have  been  kept  concealed  from  the  public 
eye<  I  will  also  endeavour,  in  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  to  speak  without  prejudice  or  partiality. 

The  journal  which  is  first  entitled  to  notice  is 
The  Times.  The  distinction  of  being  the  first 
jottinal  in  the  coimtry,  will  be  conceded  to  it  by 
every  one,  however  much  he  may  differ  from  it 
in  politics.  *  The  Times'  once  called  itself  die 
Leading  Journal  of  Europe ;  and  it  has  »noe 
been  sneered  at,  at  least  ten  thousand  times,  for 
so  doing,  by  its  opponents.  Perhaps  the  as- 
sumption of  the  title  by  itself  was  not  in  th^ 


best  pofLible  teste;  but  few  yAo  kwm  anytliing 
of  what  Sir  Rdbeit  Beel  once  caiHed  Ae 
^  Journalism'*  of  Europe,  will  dispute  tiie  jtMst* 
ice  of  ite  daine  to  it  For  die  last  tvrentj 
years  and  upwards,*  during  whidi  it  has  been 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Barnes,  it  has  exer- 
cised an  inlloenee  orer  thedeetinies  of  England 
such  as  no  other  journal  tiwer  e&ereisecl  ki  this 
er  iti  any  other  country.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  it  has  often  represented  rather  than  cieated 
pubKc  politieal sentiment;  but  it  »  equally  true, 
it  has  frequently  given  a  tone  to  public  opinion, 
and  a  stimulus  to  public  action,  on  questions  of 
the  greatest  importance  on  which  the  public  mind 
bad  been  asleep  before  its  voice  of  thunder*  was 
hevffd.  And  what  no  less  strikingly  attested  the 
power  of  *  The  Times'  in  many  of  the  instances 
to  which  I  refer,  was  the  wonderfully  short  time 
in  which  ite  articles  produced  their  intended 
effect.  I  recollect  diat  on  various  occasions  the 
paUie  mind,  not  only  in  the  metropofts,  bat' 
throughout  the  ebuntry,  has,  durougli  its  inslirti^ 

•  '  The  TSnes'  hss  been  called  ''  The  Thunderer/' 
becaus^e  it  once  spoke  oC  '*  thundering  forth"  an  arti- 
€^.  I  again  give  up  the  good  taste  of  so  character, 
isingits  own  articles;  but  1  must  at  the  same  time 
admk  that  no  term  could  eonvey  a  better  idea  ef  the 
eBecij^^r^duptid by  mapy  of  its  leadeff . 
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mentaMty,  evinced  the  most  intense  interest  on 
questions  whieh^  but  a  few  weeks  previously,  no 
one  even  thought  o^  much  less  talked  about 
Who  does  not.  reftiember  what  it  did  in  the  way 
of  interesting  the  public  mind  on  behalf  of  the 
Spanish  refugees,  who  were  iunishing  of  hun- 
ger in  this  country,  some  years  ago?  But  to  go 
fiirther  back,  and  to  give  one  very  remiork- 
able  instance,  who  has  yet  finrgotten  the  stu- 
pendous influence  it  exercised  over  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  England  in  the  case  of 
Queen  Caroline  ?  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  question  was  regularly  debated,  and  for- 
mally decided  by  vote,  among  the  proprietor^ 
whether  *  The  Times'  should  support  or  op- 
pose the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  lady,  and 
that  it  was  agreed  by  a  majority  of  one  that  its 
most  strenuous  exertions  should  be  made  in  her 
favour.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  was  that 
*  The  limes'  did  espouse  the  cause  of  Queen 
Caroline,  and  Uutt  with  an  energy,  a  persever- 
ance^ and  talent,  which  were*  the  admiration  of 
her  friends,  and  which  filled  her  foes  with  indig- 
nation  and  dismay.  And  the  success  of  the  ad^ 
vocacy  corresponded  with  the  consummate  skill, 
the  singular  boldness,  and  commanding  talent  of 
the  advooate.  The  public  sympathies,  from  one 
extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  were  all 
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unlisted  in  fiiyour  of  Queen  Caroline^  and  even^ 
tually  manifested  themselves  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cause  the  House  of  Lords  to  shrink  from  r^ 
turning  a  verdict  of  guilty.  To  <  The  Times* 
belonged  in  a  great  measure  the  glory  of  achievw 
ing  the  triumph  of  that  Princess, — though  she 
unhappily  did  not  live  many  months  to  enjoy  it 

Not  less  striking  was  the  display  of  the 
power  of  <  The  Times'  during  the  great  crisis 
of  the  Reform  BilL  Day  after  day  did  it  send 
ItNth  articles  in  favour  of  that  measure,  which 
tor  vigour  of  conception  and  energy  of  expres- 
sion have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  compost-' 
tions  in  the  English  language.  Their  great 
^fect  on  the  public  mind  was  visible  to  all :  it 
was  doubtless  also  sensibly  felt  by  the  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  Who  can  help 
wgretting  that  so-  powerful  an  ally  in  fayoi^  of 
Liberal  prineifdes— rone  that  did  such  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  public  cause — ^should  now  uphold  the 
very,  systeo^  it  once  so  zealously  and  with  such, 
marked  success^  laboured  to  destroy  ? 

The  amazing  power  of  <The  Times'  is  ad- 
mitted by  men  of  all  parties;  but  people  often 
express  thonselves  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it 
My  impression  is,  that  various  eaus6s  conspire 
to  produce  it  People  frequently  ask*  is  the 
moftmrng  ability  <rf  its  leading  articles  the 
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source  <^  its  inSuenoe?  lliat  undoubtedly  is 
one  element  in  it ;  and  it  is-  one,  in  the  absence 
of  which  all  the  others  wouM  go  for  nothing, 
dut  there  arcf  other  elements  in  the  great  influ* 
ence  of  <  The  Times/  Hiere  is,  for  example 
the  accidentai  drcumstanee  of  its  vast  dreuk- 
tion«  Its  circulation  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
otfier  daily  journal  in  England,  and  is  only  sur- 
passed in  Europe  by  one  or  two  Paris  papers. 
Were  its  circulation  limited,  the  talent  it  dis- 
plays would  have  no  field  on  which  to  operate ; 
its  light,  to  use  a  scriptural  phrase,  would  be 
hid  under  a  busheL  But  in  estimating  the  pro- 
portion which  the  circulation  of  <  The  Hmes* 
contributes  toils  aggregate  amount  of  power, 
regard  must  not  be  had  to  the  mere  extent  of 
circulation.  The  character  of  that  drculatioa 
must  be  taken  into  account  Well,  then,  one 
of  the  leading  attributes  of  the  circulation  of 
<  The  limes'  is  its  universality.  Other  papers 
tte  chieiy,  vk  some  cases  almost  exdusively, 
read  by  classes:  <The  Times*  is  read  by  alL 
It  boasts  of  its  ten  thousands  of  readers  among 
llie  upper  elaeses:  there  ib  not  a  member  of 
eHher  House  of  ParMament  who  does  not  mgA^ 
lirly  read  it;  there  is  n<M[  «  genHeraen^s  club 
which  dees  not  take  it  in ;  while  if  is  read  witk 
a  pecidiar  eagerness  and  avidity  by  myrindl  of 


the  lower  claatcs.  Indeed,  ope  may  wy  it  ie 
read  by  everj^Kxly.  You  never  meet  by  cbanoe 
with  any  person^  who  nudiefl  any  pretensions  le 
intelligencey  who  does  not,  by  some  means  or 
other,  see  <The  Times.*  What  is  somewhat 
singular  is,  that  even  those  who  are  most  liberal 
and  hearty  in  th^ir  abuse  of  it,  are  its  most 
eager  and  constant  readers.  Every  one  knows 
that  time  after  time  the  Radicals  have  entered 
into  a  sort  of  solemn  league  and  covenant  te 
annihilate  it  altogether,  and  to  convert  Printing 
House  Square  to  some  other  us3  than  that  of 
manufacturing  broad  sheets.  They  groan  at  it 
at  their  public  me^ings,  until  they  make  them- 
selves hoarse.  AU  the  speakers  at  these  meet- 
ings ethaust  their  vocabulary  of  abuse  in  vitu- 
perating <  The  Times.'  It  is  a  standing  topic 
at  all  times  for  demagogues :  if  they  run  them- 
selves out  on  all  other  themes,  it  b  a  never  fail- 
ing one  to  whidi  they  may  resort  And  the 
more  hearty  and  bitter  their  denunciations  of  it, 
the  more  frequent,  and  lusty,  and  general,  are 
the  plaudits  with  which  their  ears  are  sure  to 
be  greeted.  If  a  speaker  at  one  of  these  meet- 
ings—Dr.  Wade  or  Mr.  Savage  for  example,-^ 
absolutely  curse  *The  Times,*  which  is  very 
often  done  ina  style  which,  in  bitterness  if  not 
in  langtii,  might  %4e  with  the  eel^ated  o«mo  eC 

b6 
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^teme's  St  Anttlphu0»— tken  you  hear  a  shoij^ 
of  exultation  buret  from  the  assemblage  wlttdi» 
on  its  fifst  outbreaks  comes  on'your  ear  as  if  it 
were  the  crack  of  doom,  and  which  is  sure  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  stentorian  capabilities  of 
a  Radical  meetingy  you  never  had  before.  And 
not  only  do  your  ears  inform  you  <rf  the  ecstasy 
with  which  the*  Radical  meetings  hear  their 
leaders  heaping  their  curses,  both  loud  and  deep, 
on  <  The  Times ;'  but  you  are  apprised  of  the 
same  fact  by  means  of  your  eyes.  You  see  an 
indefinable  expression  of  delight  created  in  a 
moment  on  their  physiognomies  —  a  smile  it 
may  be,  which  I  have  often  thought  must  be  no 
bad  imitation  of  the  ghastly  smile  grinned  by 
Milton's  fallen  angels.  Not  only  is  it  one 
of  the  leading  parts  of  the  duty  of  the  orators 
on  these  occasions  to  abuse  *The  Times'  in 
their  speeches,  but  that  abuse  must  needs  be 
embodied  in  the  resolutions  also.  And  in  many 
instances  even  this  has  not  contented  them:  they 
have  come  to  formal  resolutions  not  to  ^^  use 
any  house  which  took  in  ^The  Times;'  and 
they  have  appointed  deputations  to  go  round  to 
all  the  coffee*shops  in  the  metropolis,  to  order 
Its  exclusion  on  pain  of  not  patronizing  the 
muddy  liquid.  Well,  and  what  then?  Why, 
tbe  assemblage  have  no  sooner  dispersed  fr<mi^ 
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•«  Vile  Coiidick  'Us,**  (VHiite  Conduit  Hove^) 
Mr*  Savage's  <<CSreas  Street  Institutiooy''  or 
wherever  they  may  have  met,  than  they  hastm 
to  the  eofiee^rooms  they  respectively  ^use^"* 
and  in  gruff  tones,  throwing  at  the  same  (idle 
their  two-pence-halfjpenny  on  the  table,  holloa 
out— ^  A  cup  of  coffee^  slice  of  breadTand  but- 
ter, and—*  The  Times,' " 

It  is  the  same  with  others  in  the  middle 
dasses  of  society,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  de- 
nouncing *The  Times.'  They  also  heartily  abuse 
it,  and  say  it  ought  to  be  read  by  no  respectable 
person  at  the  very  moment  they  are  themselves 
devouring  its  contents  with  the  utmost  voracity. 
Cobbett  was  a  striking  instance  of  this.  Hie 
staple  matter  of  his  Register,  as  every  one 
knows  who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  it,  con-* 
sisted,  sometimes  for  many  consecutive  weeks, 
of  the  richest  specimens  of  abuse^  of  *The 
Times.'  He  excelled  all  men  I  ever  knew  in 
the  art  of  abuse^  When  abusing  *  The  Times'  he 
excelled  himself.  There  were  a  mingled  coarse* 
boss  and  cordiality  in  his  vituperation  of  that 
journal,  which  showed  that  his  whole  soul  was 
thrown  into  it  s  it  seemed,'  indeed,  to  be  **  mai^ 
row  to  his  bones."  And  yet  he  was  a  regular 
reader  of  *  The  Times  f  it  was  the  first  journal 
he  called  for  in  the  morning;  and  it  was  often 
the  only  one  he  iead«    1  reeoUect  feding  very 
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0SMk  ittrprited  one  mctaitfg  I  had  oecaaieii  to 
be  ib  bis  houee  before  mne  o'^dock,  not  only  to 
see  that  the  <<  Bloody  (Md  Times,''  as,  in  Us 
ovn  coarse  way,  he  used  to  call  i^  was  on  the 
table  on  which  he  was  writing,  but  that  it  was 
the  only  journal  in  the  house.  \ 

*  The  limes  *  and  its  leading  articles  are  not 
only  read  by  everybody,  but  are  talked  of 
in  all  companies.  <<  Have  you  seen  <  The 
Times'  to-day  T  "What  does  *  The  Times^ 
say  on  such  and  such  a  subject  T*  "  *  The  Times^ 
says  so  and  so."  "  That  was  a  masterly  article 
in  to-day *8  *  Times,' "  &c., — are  questions  and 
observations  in  every  one'^s  mouth,  go  where  you 
will  So  eagerly  is  <  The  Times'  sought  after, 
th^tt  one  number  oflten  passes  through  the 
hands  of  sixty  or  seventy  individuals.  But  not 
only  is  its  power  exercised  on  Hioae  who  read' 
^The  Times'*  itself;  it  influences  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  community  who  seldom  or 
never  handle  any  of  its  sheets.  There  is  scarcely 
a  provincial  paper  in  the  country  which  does  not 
more  or  less  frequently  quote  from  its  leading 
articles ;  and  the  matter  thus  quoted,  exercises 
the  same  influence  as  if  read  in  its  own  identieal 
types; 

Thus  *  The  Times  ^  is  read  by  everybody— 
even  by  those  who  are  most  prodigal  of  their 
abuse  of  it    And  to  the  dremnstanee  of  its  be-^ 
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11^  80  exteDATely  circulated  among  aU  Haitftg 
of  sodeiy,  is  aodoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  much  of 
Aat  influence  it  has  so  long  eKorcised  over  thet 
public  mind. 

The  steadineBB  of  its  purpose,  when  it  has  aaj 
particular  object  in  view,  is  another  characteris- 
tie  of  '  The  Times,'  which  contributes  ossein 
tially  to  invest  it  with  the  power  it  pos8e88e& 
When  it  has  detemiined  on  the  accomplishment 
of  any  particular  object,  it  not  <mly  leaves  no 
means  untried,  and  lends  all  its  commanding 
enei^es  to  carry  it  into  effect^  but  it  never  re» 
laxes  in  its  efforts  until  it  has  either  succeeded, 
or  success  has  become  demonstrably  impossible. 
Its  perseverance  in  such  cases  is  surprising. 
For  weeks,  aye,  and  for  months,  without  Ibe 
intermission  of  a  single  day,  will  its  columns 
eentain  elaborate  leading  articles  in  favour  of 
the  object  it  has  in  contemplation.  Who  does 
not  remember  its  unremitting  labours  for  months^ 
towards  the  close  of  1834,  to  damage  the  ppliti- 
eal  characterof  Lord  Brougham  ?  Of  its  conduct 
on  that  occasion  I  have  always  disapproved;  but 
the  success  with  wluch  its  labours  were  <»^wned 
is  known  to  every  one,  and  furnishes  another  at- 
testation, in  addition  to  those  I  have  already 
mentioned,  of  its  great  power  over  the  public 
mind* 
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One  other  attribute  of  <  The  Tmm,'  miash 
oontribtttes  to  inYest  it  with  the  vast  power  k 
possesses,  is  the  surprising  hannony  of  its  va^ 
ried  contents.  In  some  journals  you  wiU  ofitea 
find  two  leading  articles  in  the  sasne  number 
ehshing  as  much  together,  as  if  the  one  were  vof 
tended  as  ,an  answer  to  the  other :  in  ^  Tlie 
Times'  you  never  see  any  such  discrepancy  or 
contradiction.  *  But  not  only  is  it  in  what  is 
tolled  the  leading  matter  that  ^  The  Times' 
harmonises  in  so  striking  a  manner;  the  same 
harmony  pervades  the  entire  arrangements  of 
the  journal.  Everything,  down  to  the  leaat 
trifling  paragraph  of  intelligence,  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  leading 
articles.  Every  department  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  person  deemed  most  qualified  for  it.  There 
are  the  principal  editor,  the  gentlemen  occa- 
sionally employed  to  write  leaders,  the  sub^ 
editor,  the  selector  of  articles  of  intelligence,  and 
the  person  employed  to  make  up  the  paper,  as 
it  is  teehnieally  called ;  and  all  work  as  harmo^ 
piously  together  as  if  the  entire  contents  w&» 
the  production  of  one  hand.  So  admirable  is 
the  state  of  discipline,  if  I  may  use  the  expres-^ 
sion,  in  the  offiee  of  ^  The  Times,'  that  the 
wishes  of  the  principal  editor  are  no  sooner 
ascertained  than  they  are  carried  into  effect  in 
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the  nuniitest  particular.  A  remarkable  ifiiistn^ 
tion  of  this  was  giTen  when,  on  the  downfatt 
<rf  the  Melbourne  Administration  in  1834^  it 
dianged  its  polities.  That  event  took  place  <ma 
Saturday:  the  leading  article  of  the  following 
Monday  was  in  favour  of  a  Wellington  and  Peel 
Administration.  On  the  Tuesday  eyeiy  pert  of 
*  The  Times,'  down  to  the  most  trifling  article 
of  intelligence,  was  as  thoroughly  Conservative 
as  if  the  paper  had  been  a  most  strenuous  sup- 
porter of  that  party  from  the  first  day  of  its  es- 
tablishment And  since  that  day  to  this,  not 
only  bas  each  successive  number  of  the  paper 
been  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  numbers 
tihat  preceded  it,  but  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  discrepancy  observable  between  one 
part  of  the  paper  and  another.  No  trace  of  its 
former  Liberalism,  either  by  accident  or  other- 
wise,  has  been  visible  since  November  7,  ld34y 
up  to  the  moment  at  which  I  make  this  remark. 
The  dngular  sagacity  displayed  in  the  con-> 
ducting  of  <  The  Times '  is  anotiier  element  of 
its  vast  power.  It  seizes  with  a  sort  of  intui«* 
tion  on  those  topics  which  are  most  suited  to  tile 
public  taste,  and  it  discusses  them  with  a  cor- 
responding skilL  llie  sagacity  of  ^  The  Times^ 
in  these  respects  is  really  extraordinary.  What, 
with  the  interest  which  the  reader  feels  in  the 
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sutyeet  iteel^  and  the  tact  evinced  in  tiiie  treatr 
ment  of  sucli  Bubjecty  no  one  ever  peruae^  tW- 
leading  artidea  of  Aai  journal  wiAout  feeing: 
liiaaself  hurried—^not  bcme—away  by  ita^  Writer 
howerer  couvinoed  be  may  be  that  truth  and 
juatice  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  queatioiL, 
I  know  of  no  writing  aneient  or  modemgi  tbal^ 
can  be  compared  to  that  in  <  The  Tiniea^  for  a 
auoeeaaful  appesl  to  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
the  community.  If  there  were  propriety  in  the 
expression,  I  know  of  no  phrase  which  could 
more  forcibly  characterise  that  journal  than  to 
call  it  ^^  The  Demosthenes  of  the  Press !" 

I  shall  only  mention  one  other  circumstance^, 
which  contributes  to  arm  <  The  Times'  with 
the  immense  power  it  wields  over  public  opinion. 
I  allude  to  that  of  its  being  so  vehemently  and 
ineessantly  attacked  by  other  journals.  Whi^ 
of  its  three  or  four  hundred  contemporaries  in  tb^ 
United  Kingdom  has  not  at  one  time  or  other 
bad  its  fling  at  ^  The  Times  ? '  Its  artidesi  or 
parts  of  them,  are  regularly  quoted  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  press,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
answered*  How  many  leading  articles  of  the 
Londcn  and  provincial  journals  consist  entirely 
of  attacks  on  <  The  Times '  or  of  answers  to  itt 
articles  ?  Some  journals  hve  by  atta(?king  ^  The 
Tuniss.^.    To  many  newspaper  editors  in  tpwn 
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aii4  ooimtry  its  exdnetion,  were  ^ucfa  a  lluig 
likely  to  happeiiy  would  be  a  calamity  of  no  oidi* 
aary  magnitude.  Tbe  attention  tbus  drawn  to 
the  leaden  of  *  The  Tlmesi'  and  the  importadaa 
oottferred  on  them  by  the  anewen  made  td  them 
in  other  joumab,  necessarily  invest  it;  with  ait 
immense  power  over  public  opinioo. 

These  have  always  appeared  to  me  tbe  lead- 
ing sources  of  the  great  power  which  <  The 
limes'  has  so  long  possessed.  They  account 
in  my  opinion  satis&ctorily  enough  for  a  fact, 
the  causes  of  which,  beyond  that  of  the  com- 
manding talent  and  consummate  tact  of  that 
journal,  are  so  generally  regarded  as  involved  in 
mystery. 

<  The  Times  ^  is  ardent  in  its  friendships  and 
implacable  in  its  resentments.  When  it  ea^ 
pouses  the  cause  of  an  individual  or  a  party,  it 
throws  its  whole  soul  into  the  advocacy  of  that 
cause — as  much  so,  indeed,  as  if  its  own  very 
existence  as  a  journal  were  bound  up  with  it. 
It  will  encounter  any  measure  of  obloquy  for 
those  it  deems  worthy  of  its  friendship:  pity,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  luckless  mortal  or  body  of 
mortals,  who  incur  its  displeasure  I  It  will,  as 
Blair,  in  his  poem  on  "  The  Grave,*'  says,  "  pur- 
sue them  close  through  every  lane^  of  *^  their 
public  Mfe^"  not  onee  miasing  theur  trade*  ^  but 
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pmsiag  onwards  till  it  has  hurried  them  oyer  the 
tremendoas  verge  of  ruin  I**  Do  ^  The  Times ' 
an  act  of  friendship,  and  no  journal  is  inore  grate* 
fill  for  it :  do  it  an  injury,  and  you  have  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  sin,  for  which,  should 
it  deem  you  a  person  of  sufficient  weight,  you 
are  sure  to  be  visited  with  condign  punishment 
The  severity  of  its  punishments,  indeed,  often 
exceeds  the  magnitude  of  the  offence. 

<  The  Times '  was  established  in  178a*    For 

*  'The  Tunei'  had  been  a  few  yean  established  be-, 
fore,  this  under  the  title  of  *  The  Universal  Re^ster.' 
The  following  are  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  first 
number,  of  'The  Times'  for  the  change. of  the  title, 
with  an  announcement  of  certain  contemplated  im. 
provements.  It  is  a  curious  article  and  will  be  read 
with  interest : — 

'*  'The  Universal  Register'  has  been  a  name  as  inju^ 
rious  to  the  logographic  newspaper  as  Tristram  was 
to  Mr.  Shandy's  son ;  but  old  Shandy  forgot  he  might 
have  rf  ctiiied  by  confirmation  the  mistake  of  the  par- 
son at  baptism,  and  with  the  touch  of  a  bishop  changed 
Tristram  into  Trismegistusv 

(* « The  Unirersai  Register/  from  the  day  of  its  first 
appearance  to  the  day  of  its  confirmation,  had,  iike 
Tristram,  suffered  from  innumerable  casualties,  both 
laughable  and  serious,  arising  from  its  name,  which  in 
its  introduction  was  immediately  curtailed  of  its  fair 
proportions  by  all  who  called  for  It,  the  word  '  Unirer- 
sai' being  unir ersally  emitted,  and  the  word  <  R^fister' 
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a  long  i>eriod  it  was  inferior  in  circoUtion  and 
influence  to  <  The  Morning  Chronide^'  then  uih» 
der  the  iaanagemeut  of  Mr.  James  Perry*    It 
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being  only  retained.  "  Boy,  bring  me  '  The  Register.' 
The  waiter  answers^  "  Sir,  we  have  no  library,  but 
you  may  see  it  at  the  '  New  Exchange  Coffee.H6u8e.' " 
^'  Then  I  will  see  it  there/'  answers  the  disappointed 
politician,  and  he  goes  to  the  *  New  Exchange  Cofiee« 
House,'  and  calls  for  *  The  Register,'  upon  which  the 
waiter  tells  him  he  cannot  have  it  as  he  is  not  a  sub- 
scriber, or  presents  him  with  'The  Court  and  City 
Register,'  '  The  Old  Annual  Register/  or  *  The  New 
Annual  Register/  or,  if  the  coffee-house  be  within  the. 
purlieus  of  Corent  Garden  or  the  hixndreds  of  Drufy«  . 
slips  into  the  politician's  hand  *  Harris's  Register  of  \ 

Eadies.'  ^ 

*'  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  printer  of '  The  Uni.  \ 

rersal  Register'  has  added  to  its  original  name  that  of 
f  The  Times,'  which  being  a  monosyllable,  bidsdefiauct 
to  the  corruptors  and  mutilators  of  the  language. 

** '  The  Times' !  What  a  monstrous  name!  Granted— 
for  *  The  Times'  is  a  many^headed  monster  that  speaks 
with  an  hundred  tongues,^  and  displays  a  thousand 
characters,  and  in  the  course  of  its  transitions  in  life^ 
assumes  Innumerable  shapes  and  humours. 

*'  The  critical  reader  will  observe  we  personify  our 
iiew  name,  but  as  we  give  it  no  distinction  of  sex,  and 
though  it  will  be  active  in  its  vocations,  yet  we  apply 
to  it  the  neuter  gender. 

<< '  The  Times'  being  formed  of  and  poaMsitlg  qualitiea 
of  oppositeaod  heterogeneous  natures,  cannot  be  claMcd 
in  the  animal  or  regttable  pmuM,  but  like  the 
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was  not  until  after  tbe  peace  of  Idld^  t&at  ^Tke 
Times*  began' to  take  the  lead  among  the  dai^ 
pBpera  of  EnglMid    It  soon  after  estabUshed  ita 

Polypufl  iff  dotihtful,  and  In  tke  discuffiion,  deaDrijptioiii 
and  illnttration,  will  employ  the  pen*  of  the  moat  celaw 
brated  amongst  the  Uterati. 

''The  heads  of  « The  Tines/  as  already  liash«an 
said,  are  many ;  these  wiH,  however,  not  idir«yaap» 
pear  at  the  same  Ume^  but  casually^  as  public  or  pfinda^ 
aflkirs  may  call  them  forth. 

"  The  principal  or  leading  heads  are  :*-The  Liter** 
ry — Political— Commercial-^rhilosophical-^Critlcal — 
Theatrical— Fashionable — Humerous— \^itty,  &e.  BtCk 
cfach  of  which  are  supplied  with  a  competent  share  of 
intellect  for  the  pursuit  of  their  sereral  functions  ;  «r 
endowment  which  is  not  in  all  to  be  founds  even  in  th« 
heads  of  the  State,  the  heads  of  the  Church,  the  heads 
of  the  Law,  the  heads  of  the  Navy,  the  headaof  the 
Army,  and,  though  last  not  least,  the  great  hoads  of 
the  Universities. 

"  The  political  head  of  <  The  Times,  Hke  that  of  Ja. 
nus  the  Roman  deity,  is  double- foced ;  with  one  coua. 
tenance  it  will  smile  continually  on  the  frienda  of  09d 
England,  and  with  the  other  will  frown  incessantly  on 
her  enemies, 

^  The  alteration  we  have  made  in  our  paper  is  tfiot 
without  preeedenU.  *  The  World*  hat  parted  with  half 
ttft  Mpu$  morttmm  and  a  nioiety  of  Its  brains.  *  The 
Herald*  has  cut  oiT  one  half  of  its  head  and  baa  lost  \t$ 
original  humour.  <The  Post/  it  is  true,  retains  its 
whole  head  and  its  ^d  features ;  and  as  to  the  other 
pubHc  prints,  they  iHf^pear  as  having  asithsr  beads  nor 
tails. 
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i%mmB  to -the  tidc^  which  it  subsequeotiy  appio^ 
l^aled  to  itself  of  being  the  leading  jounial 
:af  Europe.  Mr.  Walter^  the  father  of  the  pce» 
.aent  Mr.  Walter,  was  for  many  years  the  priii. 
cipal  proprietor  of  the  paper.  That  gentleman 
also  took  an  active  part  in  its  general  manage*^ 
ment  His  son,  the  Member  for  Berkshire,  was 
the  principal  contributor  of  leading  articles  to  it 
during  some  of  the  most  eventful  years  of  the 
war  with  France.  De.  Stoddart,  now  Sir  John 
Stoddart,  the  Governor  of  Malta,  conducted 
^TheTunes^  for  several  years,  enduoig  in  ldl5or 
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On  the  Parliamentary  head  every  communication 
that  ability  and  industry  can  produce  may  be  expected. 
To  this  great  national  object^  *  The  Times'  will  be  most 
cedulousiy  attentive,  most  accurately  correct,  and 
strictly  impartial  in  its  reports." 

The  following  was  at  this  time  the  imprint  to  '  The 
Times'  :— 

''  London  :  Printed  for  J.  Walter^  at  the  Logogra* 
phic  Press,  Printing  House  Square,  near  Apothecaries 
Hall,  Blackfriars ;  where  Advertisements,  Bssays, 
Letters,  and  Articles  of  Intelligence  will  be  taken  in. 
Also  at  Mr.  Meltenius's,  Confectioner,  Charing  Cross; 
Mr.  Whiteaves's,  Watchmaker,  No.  S*>,  opposite  St 
Dunstan^s  Church,  Fleet  Street ;  Mr.  AxteU's,  No.  1. 
Finch  Lane,  Cornhill ;  at  Mr.  Bushby's,  No.  1.  Cathe- 
rine  Street,  Strand;  Mr.  Rose's,  Silk  Dyer,  Spring 
Gardens ;  and  Mr.  Grise's,  Stationer,  No.  103,  Comer 
«f  Fountain  Courts  Strand." 
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1816,  when  the  extreme  virulence  of  his  attacks 
on  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  such,  that  the 
proprietors  saw  the  expediency  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  eogagement  So  annoyed  did  Bonar 
parte,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  feel  at 
some  of  Dr.  Stoddart's  attacks,  that  he  caused 
the  question  to  he  submitted  to  some  of  the 
leading  counsel  at  the  English  bar,  whether  he 
could  proceed  against  the  journal  for  various 
articles  which  he  pronounced  the  grossest  libels. 
Dr:  Stoddart,  in  1817,  started  « The  New  Times,' 
with  the  doubfe  view  of  opposing  *  The  Times* 
and  still  further  vilifying  Napoleon.  The  result 
is  well  known:  'The  New  Times*  promised 
well  for  some  time,  but  then  began  gradually  to 
decline.  It  eventually  expired,  and  *  The  Morn- 
ing Journal,'  conducted  by  Mr.  Alexander,  late 
editor  of  '  The  Liverpool  Standard,'  arose,  phoe- 
nix-like, from  its  ashes.  Its  term  of  existence, 
however,  was  of  much  shorter  duration  than  that 
of  its  predecessor — it  only  lived  two  or  three 
years.  It  ceased  in  1830,-— its  circulation  having 
fallen  so  low  as  nine  hundred  copies. 

Mr.  Barnes,  the  present  editor  of  'The  Times,' 
succeeded  Dr.  Stoddart.  Mr.  Barnes  had  pre- 
viously, in  1810  I  think,  brought  himself  into 
favourable  notice  by  a  series  of  sketches  of 
some  of  the  leading  public  characters  of  that 
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j^eriod,  which  appeared  in  <  The  Examiner* — 
men  the  property  and  under  the  editorship  of  the 
Ate  Mr.  John  Hunt,  brother  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt. 
These  sketches  by  Mr.  Barnes  were  afterwards 
republished  in  a  detached  form,  and  excited 
much  interest  from  the  vigour  of  their  dtyle, 
and  the  general  accuracy  of  the  author^s  esti- 
mate of  the  intellectual  and  political  characters 
of  the  personages  of  whom  he  spoke.  Since 
Mr.  Barnes''  first  connexion  with  *  The  THmes'  as 
editor — he  had  previously  been  a  reporter — he 
has,  up  to  the  present  time,  had  the  entire  con- 
duct of  the  paper.  I  have  seen  various  state- 
ments of  his  supposed  salary  as  editor.  The 
sum  most  frequently  mentioned  is  twelve  hun- 
dred guineas ;  but  it  is,  I  believe,  all  guess-work 
even  with  those  who  speak  most  confidently 
on  the  subject  He  is  understood  to  have, 
some  years  since,  become  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors. 

Captain  Stirling  has  often  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  editors  of  *The  Times,'  and  some- 
tiibes  as  the  principal  editor.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  truth  in  the  report  He  has  not,  and 
never  had,  any  control  whatever  over  its  co^ 
lumns ;  nor  does  he  ever  go  to  the  office.  The 
only  connexion  he  is  understood  to  have  with 
•  The  Times,*    is  that  of  having  for  some  years 
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fmt  contributed  occasional  articles ;  for  which 
te  is  said  to  receiTe  a  higher  rate  of  remvnera* 
tion  than  wa4  ever  paid  in  any  other  case  for 
newspaper  contributions.  It  is  stated  with 
much  confidence^  by  some  parties  who  aiEect  to 
be  conversant  with  the  most  secret  arrange- 
ments in  the  leading  newspaper  offices^  that 
Captain  Stirling  receives  one  thousand  guineas 
per  annum  for  the  articles  he  contributes  to 
<The  Times.*  This»  Uke  the  amount  of  the 
salary  of  Mr.  Barnes,  is  all  conjectuFe.  No 
one  either  knows  the  sum  he  receives  or  the 
number  of  articles  be  contributes.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  newspaper-office  in  London,  of  the 
private  arrangements  of  which  less  is  known 
than  of  those  of  *  The  limes'  office. 

Mr.  Akager,  brother  of  Captain  Alsagw, 
Member  for  the  I^ern  divbion  of  Surrey,  has 
for  many  years  supplied  the  city  article  of  *  The 
Times.'  Those  who  know  him  intimately  ^ve 
him  credit  for  having  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  our  monetary  system  and  financial  re> 
gulations,  than  any  man  aliva  If  private  report 
speaks  truth,  he  has,  by  means  of  his  artides  in 
^  The  Times,'  on  more  than  one  occasion  saved 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng^d  firom 
some  most  serious  errors,  and  the  country  firom 
the  consequences  of  their  blunders.    I  have 
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heard  Mr.  Alsager's  salary,  for  his  ccntributicns 
to  •  The  Times,'  stated  by  some  at  seven  hun- 
dred, and  by  others  at  eight  hundred  guineas 
per  annum.  I  believe  the  amount  of  his  remune- 
ration is  somewhere  about  either  of  these  sums. 
-  What  the  exact  extent  of  the  circulation  of 
*The  Times'  is  no  one  knows,  as  the  stamp 
returns  include  the  stamps  used  for  'The 
Evening  Mail,'  a  three- times-a- week  paper, 
belonging  to  tho  same  proprietors,  and  issu- 
ing, from  the  same  establishment.  In  No- 
vember, 1 834,  previous  to  the  change  in  its 
politics,  the  circulation  of  *The  Times'  was 
supposed  to  exceed  10,000  copies  daily.  By 
that  change  it  lost  a  considerable  number  of  its 
subscribers,  though  it,  doubtless,  gained  others 
from  the  Conservative  party.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally believed  that  it  has  so  far  recovered  the 
subscribers  who  had  left  it,  as,  with  the  new 
ones  it  has  gained,  to  make  its  circulation  not 
much  under  what  it  was  previous  to  November, 
1634.  I  am  aware  the  newspaper  returns  for 
the  ten  months  ending  in  April  of  the  present 
year,  do  not  give  it  an  average  circulation  of 
10^000  copies;  but  the  newspaper  agents — 
ffid  they  are  the  best  authorities  in  a  itiatter  of 
tfnskind^-Lx^oncur  in  saying  that  during  the  last  six 
months  it  has  risen  coniSiderably  in  cirbiilation. 

VOL.    II.  C 
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To  <  The  Times*  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
raised  the  daily  press  of  England  to  its  pre- 
sent respectable  rank.  It  was  the  first  to  give 
a  high  rate  of  remuneration  for  their  labour, 
to  all  the  literary  gentlemen  on  the  establish- 
ment, and  also  to  improve  the  mechanical  de- 
partments of  the  paper.  It  was  the  first  to 
press  the  amazing  capabilities  of  steam  machinery 
into  the  service  of  the  daily  journals.  To  Mr. 
Walter,  I  believe,  the  credit  of  this  great  im- 
provement is  due.  He  incurred  the  enormous 
expenditure  of  60,000/.  in  experiments,  before 
he  brought  it  to  perfection.  It  was  in  Novem- 
ber, 1814,  that  the  readers  of  'The  Times' 
were  for  the  first  time  informed,  by  a  short  lead- 
ing article,  that  the  number  of  the  paper  they 
then  held  in  their  hand  was  printed  by  steam, 
and  at  the  astounding  rate  of  4,000  copies  an 
hour.  Other  establishments,  in  the  course  of 
time,  followed  the  example  of  «The  Tunes.' 
Before  the  introduction  of  a  steam  power  into 
the  printing-offices  of  the  daily  papers,  the  pro- 
prietors were  obliged  to  cause  duplicates  of  each 
number  to  be  «*set  up,**  in  order  to  get  the 
paper  out  in  tolerable  time;  and  even  then,  as 
the  most  active  and  powerful  pressman  could 
not  throw  off  above  500  impressions  in  an  hour 
by  means  of  his  hand,  the  publication  of  part  of 
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die  paper  was  always  delayed  to  a  late  hour; 
while  the  necessity  of  going  to  press  early  pre- 
Tented  the  possibility  of  giving  any  important 
hitelligenee,  which  chanced  to  arrive  late  in  the 
morning, — in  any  other  than  a  very  limited  part 
of  the  impression. 

*  The  Times*  was  also  the  first  journal  to  set 
the  example  of  giving  double  sheets.  For  many 
years,  at  great  expense  to  the  proprietors,  it 
published  supplemental  sheets  when  there  was 
a  pressure  of  advertisements,  or  of  other  im- 
portant matter, — on  each  of  which  it  paid  a  duty 
of  two-pence,  though  no  additional  charge  was 
made  to  the  public  The  idea  was  at  length 
hit  on,  that  by  publishing  one  large  sheet  of  the 
same  size  as  the  former  ones,  the  proprietors 
would  escape  this  heavy  expenditure.  This  was 
some  years  ago ;  and  since  that  time  the  practice 
of  publishing  occasional  double  sheets — on  an 
average,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  three 
or  four  a  week— has  been  continued  by  'The 
Times.'  *The  Morning  Herald'  has  also  often 
published  double  sheets  during  the  last  few 
years.  *The  Morning  Post'  does  the  same, 
though  with  much  less  frequency;  and  *The 
Morning  Chronicle'  has  done  so,  perhaps,  fifteen 
or  twenty  times  within  the  last  twelve  months.  In 
one  of  these  double  sheets  there  is  a  quantity  of 
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matter  equal  to  what  is  contained  in  three  ordi- 
nary octavo  volumes ;  -  so  that  you  get  as  much 
matter  in  a  double  sheet  of  a  Morning  Paper  for 
sevenpence,*  as  you  get  from  a  publisher  of 
novels  for  a  guinea-and-a-half  I  What  a  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  appearance  of  a  double 
sheet  of  'The  Times'  in  1836,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper  when  estabhshed  in  1788! 
Then  it  was  a  small  sheet,  chiefly  printed  in 
large,  open  type :  the  quantity  of  matter  it  now 
contains  is  at  least  six  times  as  great  as  it  con- 
tained at  the  time  of  its  commencement.  The 
quality  of  the  matter  has  improved  in,  perhaps, 
the  same  proportion.  If,  again,  a  comparison 
be  made  between  the  quantity  of  matter  con- 
tained in  the  first  English  newspaper— pub- 
Ushed,  I  think,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First — and  a  double  sheet  of  'The  Times,'  it 
will  be  found  that  there  is  nearly  fifty  times  as 
much  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former. 

To  '  The  Times  *  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  plan  now  adopted  by  most  of  the  Mornmg 
Papers,  of  procuring  important  intelligence,  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  by  means  of  expresses. 
It  was  the  first  to  set  the  example.  All  of  these 
expresses  are  attended  by  a  heavy  expense  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  morning  journals :  some  of 

*  The  price  since  this  was  written,  has  been  reduced 
to  fivepence. 
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diem  incur  so  enormous  an  expense,  that  one  is 
surprised  at  the  spirit  and  enterprise  which 
prompt  the  proprietors  to  undertake  them. 
They  often  cost  fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  when  the 
distance  to  be  travelled  is  only  between  two  and 
three  hundred  miles.  Owing  to  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, they  sometimes  amount  to  a  much 
larger  sum.  The  expense  of  sending  down  two 
gentlemen  to  report  the  proceedings  at  the 
Glasgow  dinner,  given  to  Lord  Durham  in  1834, 
and  expressing  the  report  of  those  proceedings, 
is  understood  to  have  cost  the  proprietors  of 
*The  Times'  nearly  200/.  The  journey,  up- 
wards of  400  miles  in  length,  was  performed  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

The  proprietorship  of  '  The  Times '  is  said  to 
be  divided  into  sixteen  shares.  Of  this  number 
Mr.  Walter  is  generally  understood  to  have  held, 
if  he  do  not  now  hold,  nine.  It  has  been  very 
confidently  reported,  for  some  time  past,  that  he 
disposed  of  the  majority  of  his  shares  at  the 
time  of  the  ejection  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
in  1834,  to  the  Carlton  Club:  and  the  price  is 
said  to  have  been  150,000/.  But  the  matter  is 
only  report :  no  one,  I  presume,  who  is  likely 
to  make  the  matter  public  knows  anything  of 
the  precise  footing  on  which  «The  Times'  in 
this  respect  stands. 
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This  journal  is  a  most  valuable  property.  Its 
estimated  worth  is  giveu  at  250,000/. :  its 
annual  profits,  for  some  years  past,  are  supposed 
to  be  between  20,000/.  and  30,000/. 

*  The  Times'  directly  employs,  in  one  way  or 
other,  nearly  one  hundred  individuals.  The 
number  of  compositors  alone  is  between  fifty  and 
sixty.  Including  the  communications  of  cor- 
respondents- from  every  part  of  the  country  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  number  which  appears  that  does  not  contain  a 
portion  of  the  manual  or  intellectual  labour  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals.  Supposing 
therefore  the  paper  were,  by  some  extraordinary 
casualty,  suddenly  to  be  extinguished,  how 
great  would  be  the  number  of  families  who 
would  directly  suffer  from  the  circumstance ! 

The  Mornikg  Herald  was  established  in 
1782,  and  was  for  some  time  the  great  rival  of 
*The  Times;'  but  *The  Morning  Chronicle' 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  its  principal  op- 
ponent There  are  few  journals  which  have  un- 
dergone greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  the 
*  Morning  Herald.''  In  1820,  it  was  scarcely 
ever  seen  or  heard  of:  its  circulation  was  as  low 
as  1,400  copies  per  day;  and  it  was  only  pre- 
vented from  dying  altogether  by  the  advertise- 
ments, which    still   continued,   in  considerable 
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numbers,  to  find  their  way  into  its  columns.  It  be- 
gan to  attract  attention  at  the  time  I  have  men-* 
tioned/  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  reports  of 
the  proceedings  in  Bow-street  Office,  which  was 
then  commenced  in  it  These  reports  were  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  White,  now  one  of  the  proprietors 
and  also  one  qi  the  editors,  and  were  remark- 
able for  their  humour.  Of  course  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  caricatures  of  what  actually 
transpired;  but  the  public  got  something  to 
laugh  at,  and  it  never  troubled  itself  about 
the  fidelity  of  the  representations.  They  appeared 
exclusively  in  *  The  Herald'  agreeably  to  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  proprietors  and  the 
writer.  Those,  therefore,  who  wished  a  dish  of  fun 
to  be  served  up  with  breakfast,  and  could 
afford  to  pay  sevenpence  for  it,  were  obliged  to 
procure  *  The  Herald.'  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  paper  rose  in  circulation  with  amazing 
rapidity.  In  the  short  space,  I  have  been  assured, 
of  little  more  than  a  year,  it  trebled  its  circula- 
tion. Another  accidental  circumstance  occurred 
some  time  after,  which  contributed  essentially 
to  raise  the  character  and  extend  the  circu- 
lation of  the  paper.  The  property  was  divided 
into  sixteen  shares,  which  were  held  by 
several  proprietors.  On©  of  them,  Mr.  Glas- 
sington,    having  disputed  with  the  late   Mr. 
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Thwaites,  who  held  a  majority  of  the  shares, 
the    property  was  thrown  into   the  Court  of 
Chancery.     The  managing  proprietors,   in  or- 
der to  exclude  Mr.  Glassington  from  a  share  of 
the  profits — as  they  considered  his  conduct  to  be 
vexatious  in   the  extreme — threw  back  almost 
all  the  returns  on  the  paper  itself.     In  parlia- 
mentary and  law  reporting — in  expresses  from 
all  parts  of  the  country — and  in  procuring  with 
the  utmost  possible  expedition,  regular  corres- 
pondence from  all  the  leading  towns  in  Europe, — 
"  The  Herald'  entered  into  a  spirited  competi- 
tion with'  '  The  Times.'      The  result,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  that  the  paper  rose  with 
great  rapidity  both  in  reputation  and   circula- 
tion ;  and  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
only  second  to   its   contemporary   6f  Printing 
House  Square.     In  its  foreign  correspondence, 
<  Tlie  Herald'  was  for  many  years  especially  dis- 
tinguished :  I  am  not  sure  that  this  department 
has  quite  sustained  its  previous  reputation,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  politics  of  *  The  Herald*  used  to  be  re- 
markable for  their  independence  of  party  spirit. 
It  was  one  day  with  the  Tories,  and  the  next 
with  the  Whigs.  It  viewed  every  question  ac- 
cording to  what  the  editor  conceived  to  be  the 
justice  and  truth  of  that  question ;  and  si^{Vj9 
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spoke  its  sentiments  in  plain  and  straightforward, 
though  moderate  language.  A  better  specimen 
of  a  strictly  impartial  and  independent  journal 
than  '  The  Herald'  aflForded  some  years  ago,  I 
have  never  seen.  It  is  Junius,  I  think,  who 
speaking  of  the  view  he  took  of  some  particu- 
lar question,  says — "  This  is  not  the  cause  of 
faction  or  of  party,  or  of  any  individual,  but 
the  common  interest  of  every  man  in  Britain-" 
If  ever  the  words  were  true  of  any  English 
journal  more  than  another,  that  journal  was  the 
*  Morning  Herald  *  some  years  since.  But  a 
change  has  of  late,  in  this  respect,  come  over  its 
spirit.  For  at  least  two  years,  namely,  since  the 
ejection  of  the  Melbourne  Administration  in  1834, 
its  tone  has  been  manifestly  Conservative.  It  is, 
however,  but  justice  to  say,  that  with  it^ 
change  of  politics,  or  rather  with  its  becoming 
uniformly  what  it  only  was  occasionally  before,  it 
still  retains  the  character  it  has  had  for  many 
years  past,  of  being  moderate  and  measured  in 
its  language.  It  is  never  personally  abusive ; 
nor  does  it  indulge  in  wholesale  vituperation — 
as  is  too  common  with  other  journals  of  all  par- 
ties— of  classes  of  men.  It  expresses  its  senti- 
ments with  firmness  and  decision,  but  always  in 
terms  which  neither  individuals  nor  bodies  of 
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men,  can  complain  of  as  coarse,  or  i^  exceeding 
the  limits  of  fair  discussion. 

*  The  Morning  Herald'  used  to  be  subjected 
to  a  greater  number  of  prosecutions  for  libels 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  London.  This, 
however,  was  not  always  for  objectionable 
original  matter;  but  in  many  cases,  for  its 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  public  meet- 
ings, where  a  bad  spirit  and  conflicting  interests 
existed  among  the  speakers.  *  The  Herald,'  in 
reporting  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings, 
evinced  an  unusual  boldness.  It  was  equally  unin- 
fluenced by  fear  or  favour.  Hence  the  number 
of  actions  brought  against  it  about  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  For  some  years,  the  annual 
expenses,  I  believe,  of  such  actions,  including 
the  damages  given,  were  about  4,000/.  It  was 
only,  however,  in  a  very  few  instances  that 
the  parties  through  whose  speeches  or  commu- 
nications the  actionable  matter  found  its  way 
into  its  columns,  indemnified  it  for  the  expenses 
it  incurred.  One  of  the  most  noble-minded  in- 
stances of  this  kind  within  my  knowledge,  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alderman  Scales,  In 
his  usually  unguarded  manner  of  expressing 
himself  when  speaking  of  a  political  opponent, 
Mr.  Scales,  in  the  instance  in  question,  made 
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use  of  some  very  strong  language  in  reference  to 
a  gentleman  whose  name  I  do  not  now  recol- 
lect. His  speech  was  reported  in  the  ^  Morning 
Herald'  of  the  following  day,  and  immediately 
after,  the  offended  party  entered  an  action  against 
the  proprietors  of  that  journal.  The  moment 
Mr.  Scales  was  apprised  of  the  circumstance, 
which  was  not  by  any  party  in  *The  Herald 
office,  but  through  the  law  reports  in  the  daily 
newspapers,  he  wrote  a  cheque  on  his  bankers, 
for  1,000/.,  which  he  enclosed  to  the  proprietors, 
accompanying  it  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
whatever  more,  if  any,  should  be  necessary  to 
bear  them  harmless,  should  be  forthcoming. 
The  action  was,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  even- 
tually abandoned  by  the  party  bringing  it 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  ^  The 
Herald'  for  eight  or  ten  years  past  has  been  its 
humane  and  benevolent  spirit  In  advocating 
the  great  interests  of  humanity,  it  has  always 
stood  foremost  amongst  its  contemporaries — 
oftentimes  alone.  One  very  striking  illustra> 
lion  of  Uiis  has  been  afforded  by  its  conduct  on 
the  question  of  capital  punishments.  For  years 
has  it  laboured  with  great  zeal  and  ability — and 
laboured  too  with  marked  success — to  abate  the 
rigour  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence.  It  has 
proved,  times  without  number,  and  by  a  surpass^ 
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ing  variety  of  illustrations  and  of  facts,  that, 
putting  out  of  view  the  abstract  question  of  the 
justice  or  humanity  of  our  criminal  laws,  they 
are  impolitic  in  the  highest  degree,  having  only 
increased  the  very  crimes  they  were  intended  to 
repress.  Happily  the  legislature  is  beginning  to 
perceive,  what  is  not  only  the  dictate  of  a  sound 
philosophy,  but  is  demonstrable  by  facts—  that 
it  is  the  certainty  and  not  the  severity  of  punish- 
ment that  represses  crime.  Ere  long,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  our  statute  book  will  be 
purged  of  the  bloody  enactments  which  have  for 
so  many  centuries  stained  its  pages,  and  we 
shall  have  a  criminal  code  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion — 
the  dictates  of  humanity — the  claims  of  justice 
— and  the  interests  of  a  sound  policy.  Mr. 
Sydney  Taylor,  the  well-known  Chancery  bar- 
ristei^  has  for  several  years  been  the  principal 
writer  of  the  leading  articles  in  *  The  Morning 
Iferald.  It  consists  with  my  private  know- 
ledge— and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  mentioning 
the  fact — that  to  his  pen  we  are  indebted  for 
the  series  of  able  and  eloquent  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  that  journal  for  many  years 
past,  in  opposition  to  sanguinary  punishments. 
But  though  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  chief  contributor 
of  the  leading  articles  which  appear  in    <  The; 
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Momitig  Herald,'  he  is  not,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, its  editor .  He  has  no  control  whatevei: 
over  the  miscellaneous  matter  which  appears 
in  its  columns;  nor  does  be  e¥er  go  to  the 
office. 

It  was  very  currently  reported,  and  generally- 
believed  about  two  years  since,  that  Lord  Ashr 
burtoh,  th^i  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  had  be- 
come the  entire  proprietor  of  ^Tlie  Morning 
Herald.'  Even  the  price  alleged  to  have  been 
g^ven,  was  confidently  named :  it  was  75,000/.  I 
do  not  believe,  though  I  am  aware  some  persona 
still  do,  that  there  is  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment. If  I  am  not  misinformed,  the  property  is 
now,  as  it  has  been  for  years  past,  chiefly  in  A» 
hands  of  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Thwaites. 

^  The  Morning  Herald^  has  an  o&hoot  paper 
called  <The  Whitehall  Chronicle,'  published 
three  times  a  week.  The  stamps  for  both 
are  taken  out  of  the  stamp  office^  without  dis- 
tinguishing those  used  by  the  one  journal  iron 
those  consumed  by  the  other.  The  exact 
amount  of  the  circulation  of  .^  The  Herald,* 
therefo^re,  is  not  known;  but  I  learn  from  a 
private  source  that  it  exceeds  7^000  copies 
daily. 

.  I  have  spoken  of  the  late  Mr.  Thwaites  ag 
tlie  principal  proprietor  of  the  paper  before  his 
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death.  He  was  also  the  managing  conductor 
for  some  years  before  that  event.  And  a  more 
active  or  spirited  manager  of  a  public  journal 
has  seldom  been  known.  He  never  spared  any 
expense,  however  great,  if  he  thought  the 
character  of  the  paper  could  be  raised  in  pub- 
lic estimation  by  the  outlay.  And  not  only  did 
he  superintend  the  business  department  of  *  The 
Herald/  but  he  was  also  a  voluminous  writer  of 
its  leading  articles.  Indeed,  for  a  long  time  he 
was  the  writer  of  almost  all  the  leading  articles  of 
any  importance  which  appeared  in  it 

The  Morning  Chronicle  was  established  by 
h  party  of  gentlemen  in  1769.  Mr.  Woodfall,  the 
printer  of  Junius,  was  one  of  its  earliest  editors. 
Soon  after  its  establishment  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Perry,  who  was  not 
only  the  proprietor  but  editor,  till  his  death  in 
1823.  '  The  Morning  Chronicle"  was  for  a  long 
period  the  leading  metropolitan  journal.  Mr. 
Perry  was  not  only  a  man  of  superior  talents 
himself,  but  he  was  the  personal  fnend  of  Fox 
and  Sheridan,  atid  the  other  leading  Whigs,  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  before  his  death.  He  had 
consequently,  through  their  means,  the  earliest 
access  to  all  important  information,  not  only  re- 
'specting  the  movements  and  designs  of  the  Op- 
podtion,  but  often  also  respecting  the  plitns  of 
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the  Tory  Governments  of  his  day.  The  repu* 
tation  of  *The  Morning  Chronicle,*  both  for 
leading  articles  and  early  accurate  information 
on  important  questions,  was  at  this  time  very 
great ;  and  yet,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  its 
steady  circulation  never  reached  4,500.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  add,  that  it  was  the  most  ex- 
tensively circulated  paper  in  the  country  at  the 
period  I  refer  to.  A  more  honourable  or  noble- 
minded  man  than  Mr.  Perry  was  never  connect- 
ed with  the  newspaper  press  of  this  or  any  other 
country.  I  could  relate  many  instances  of  the 
high  and  honourable  feeling  by  which  he  was  at 
all  times  actuated  as  the  editor  of  a  public  jour- 
nal. He  always  held  himself  personally  responsi- 
ble for  everything  which  appeared  in  his  pa- 
per, whether  it  had  met  his  eye  before  its  in- 
sertion or  not.  He  would  never  on  any  account 
submit,  not  even  on  the  advice  of  his  most  re- 
spected Mends,  to  shelter  himself  from  personal 
responsibility  by  giving  up  the  authors  of  objec- 
tionable paragraphs,  even  when  these  found 
their  way  into  his  journal  without  his  know- 
ledge. He  fought  a  duel  on  one  occasion  with 
the  complaining  party,  rather  than  give  up  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  objectionable  pa- 
ragraph, though  he  had  never  seen  it  till  it  ap- 
peared in  print  His  notion  was,  that  the  pubUc 
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had  an  undoubted  vig^t  to  see  that  no  impropejr 
attacks  should  be  made  on  men's  character  in  any 
newspaper^  .without  their  having  an  opportunity 
€if  demanding  an  apology,  or  personal  satisfaction, 
from  the  proprietor.  He  conceived  it  was  no 
satisfaction,  and  could  be  no  atonement  to  the 
injured  party,  that  the  matter  complained  of  had 
found  its  way  into  the  paper  through  an  over* 
sight  ^  the  injury  was  as  great  to  the  party  ta 
whom  the  paragraph  related,  when  it  was  insert- 
ed without  the  editor*8  knowledge^  as  if  it  had 
been  published  with  bis  special  concurrence. 
It  was  the  duty  of  a  proprietor  to  have  servants 
under  him  who  should  take  care  that  no  wanton 
injury  was  done  to  any  one,  by  admitting  im- 
proper matter  into  the  columns  of  his  paper. 
If  his  servants  neglected  their  duty,  he  had  the 
means  of  punishing  their  remissness  by  ceasing 
to  employ  them  any  longer ;  but  the  aggrievcni 
party  had  a  right  to  demand  reparation  from  the 
head  of  the  establishment.  With  regard,  again, 
to  the  writers  of  objectionable  paragraphs,  he 
thought  he  could  not,  in  honour,  however  un« 
justifiable  their  conduct,  give  up  their  names  to 
the  complaining  party,  because  it  was  the  duty 
of  those  in  his  employ  ta  take  care  that  nothing 
improper  should  be  inserted.  When  such  matter 
was  pubUshed,  it  was  practically  no  longer  tlia,t 
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of  die  writer ;  it  became  the  opimons  or  feel^ 
iDgs  of  the  journal  in  which  it  appeared. 

In  a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Perry, 
*The  Morning  Chronicle'  was  sold  to  Mr.  Cle- 
ment for  40,000/, ;  and  Mr.  Black — not  Dr. 
Black,  though  Cobbett  invariably  called  him  so 
— was  continued  as  editor,  having  conducted  the 
paper  in  the  interval  between  Mr.  Perry's  death 
and  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clement 
Mr.  Black  was  the  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Perry, 
and  had  for  many  years  been  a  reporter  on  the 
establishment.  Latterly  he  was,  I  believe,  as- 
sistant-editor to  Mr.  Perry. 

The  decidedly  Whig  principles  on  which  *  The 
Morning  Chronicle'  had  uniformly  been  con* 
ducted  in  Mr.  Perry's  time,  continued  to  cha- 
racterise it  while  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cle- 
ment. If,  indeed,  there  was  any  variation  in  its 
tone,  it  occasionally  verged  nearer  towards  mo- 
derate Radicalism.  Mr.  Black  is  understood  to 
have  had  no  restrictions  imposed  on  him  in  the 
conduct  of  the  paper ;  he  had,  to  use  a  homely 
but  expressive  phrase,  "his  full  swing."  The 
two  leading  topics  on  which  Mr.  Black  delight- 
ed, for  some  years,  to  dwell,  were  the  "  Aristo-t 
cracy"  and  the  "  Unpaid  Magistracy."  ITiese 
two  classes  he  attacked  with  a  remarkable  per^ 
tinacity,  though  always  without  any  coarsenesi 
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4yr  vinilence.  They  were  standing  topics  with 
him.  One,  indeed^  would  have  thought  that,  like 
Hannibal  on  the  altar  in  the  ease  of  the  Romans, 
he  had  sworn  eternal  hostility  towards  them. 

Mr.  Black's  style  of  writing,  at  the  period  I 
refer  to,  was  much  too  philosophical  to  be  popu- 
lar :  it  smelt  too  much  of  the  midnight  oil  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  million.  It  would 
have  been  much  better  adapted  to  the  magazines 
or  quarterly  reviews,  than  to  the  columns  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  His  leading  articles  were  in- 
variably full  of  quotations  from  Locke  and 
Leibnitz,  and  other  distinguished  metaphysi-* 
cians,  both  of  the  English  and  German  schools. 
Many  of  the  authorities  be  quoted  were  as  much 
unknown  to  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  read-* 
ers  of  *Tbe  Chronicle,*  as  if  the  writers  had 
^^philosophised"  in  another  planet  Most  people, 
therefore,  turned  away  from  Mr.  Black's  arti^ 
cles:  they  wanted  the  requisite  courage  to  go 
through  them.  And  even  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  encountered  their  perusal,  they  produced 
no  impression :  they  wanted  the  animation  and 
energy— declamation,  if  you  will — necessary  for 
newspaper  effect. 

Mr.  Black  used  to  excite  the  surprise  of  every 
one  in  the  habit  of  reading  « The  Chronicle,'  by 
tbe  readiness^  the  felicity,  and  aptitude  of  the 
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extracts  from  works  inaccessible  to  the  great 
majority  of  readers,  which  he  brought  to  bear  on 
the  particular  view  which  he  took  of  any  public 
question.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  any  other  in- 
fluential member  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  differing,  de- 
livered a  speech  containing  debateable  matter  of 
importance,  at  ten  or  elevea  o'clock  on  any  given 
evening,  you  might,  judging  from  past  experi- 
ence, have  reasotiably  enough  expected  an  an- 
swer to  that  speech,  of  a  column  and  a  half  in 
*The  Chronicle'  of  the  following  morning, — in 
which  answer  Mr.  Black,  not  trusting  to  the 
weight  of  his  own  arguments  alone,  would  press 
into  his  service  copious  appropriate  passages 
from  the  writings  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  for  they 
seemed  particular  favourites  with  him.  At  the 
period  I  refer  to,  the  leading  articles  of  *  ITie 
Morning  Chronicle '  were,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  from  Mr.  Black^s  own  pen.  Mr.  Alba- 
ny  Fonblanque,  of  *  The  Examiner,'  had,  I  be- 
lieve, about  that  time,  an  engagement,  which 
lasted  a  year,  with  ^  The  Morning  Chronicle.* 
With  the  exception  of  his  articles,  and  a  ca* 
sual  contribution  from  some  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  some  other  well-known  political  charac- 
ter of  weighty  the  leading  matter  was  all  written 
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• 

by  Mr.  Black  bimselL  ^Tbe  Chronicle^  is  in 
thb  respect  very  differently  circumstanced  now, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  by^and  bye. 

In  March  or  April,  1884,  Mr.  Clement  dis- 
posed of  the  copyright  of  ^The  Chronicle/  What 
the  sum  given  for  it  was,  has  never  transpired, 
although  a  variety  of  conjectures  have  been  ha- 
zarded— some  of  which  have  been  converted  into 
positive  statements — on  the  subject  Nor  have 
the  names  of  all  the  parties  who  were  the 
joint  purchasers  of  *  The  Chronicle*  become 
known,  even  up  to  the  present  moment.  Mr. 
Easthope,  a  gentleman  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  lately  Member  for  Southampton,  is  known 
to  have  been  the  most  extensive  of  the  new  pro- 
prietors. The  Messrs.  Biddulph,  the  bankers 
of  Charing  Cross,  were  also  well  understood  to 
be  co-proprietors  with  Mr.  Easthope.  It  was 
stated  at  the  time  by  some  persons  that  Lord 
Durham  was  another  proprietor,  though  his 
name  was  not  to  be  registered  at  the  Stamp 
Office  as  such;  while  others  denied  as  positively 
that  he  had  any  interest,  even  the  most  remote, 
in  it, — adding  that  Mr,  Ellicc,  the  Member  for 
Coventry,  was  the  gentleman  whose  name  should 
be  substituted  for  that  of  his  Lordship.  I  men- 
tion these  last  reportSr  whidi  were  current  at 
tbe  time,  {or  the  purpose  of  saving  that  they 
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were  only  reports.  No  reason  was  ever  as- 
signed why  they  should  be  credited.  With  re- 
gard to  the  present  proprietorship  of  *  The 
Morning  Chronicle,"  all  I  believe  that  is  known 
by  persons  not  immediately  interested,  is,  that 
the  Messrs.  Biddulph  have  disposed  of  their 
shares  in  that  journal ;  and  that  Mr.  Duncan, 
the  publisher,  of  Paternoster  Row,  and  Mr. 
Macgillivray,  late  of  the  Canadas,  have  become 
proprietors  since  the  former  gentlemen  disposed 
of  their  interest  in  it  Mr.  Easthope,  however, 
is  still  understood  to  be  the  largest  proprietor. 

The  proprietors  of  *Tlie  Morning  Chro- 
nicle' have  expended  a  large  sum  in  fitting  up 
new  premises,  and  getting  new  and  more  exten- 
sive machinery,  for  printing  the  paper.  I  have 
heard  this  sum  mentioned  as  being,  in  one  way 
or  other,  10,000/.  The  enlargement  of  the 
paper  must  also  have  incurred  a  very  great  ad- 
ditional expense  to  the  proprietors.  A  very  great 
accession  of  literary  talent  has  likewise  been 
made  at  a  very  heavy  expense.  Mr.  Black  is 
still  the  leading  or  responsible  editor,  but  he  has 
now  a  number  of  stated  coadjutors.  Mr.  Albany 
Fonblanque,  of  *  The  Examiner/  is,  or  very 
lately  was,  one  of  the  number^ — though  not,  I 
believe,  in  the  habit  of  going  often  to  the  office. 
There  are  at  least  three — some  say  four — ^gen- 
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tlemen  who  act  in  the  capacity  of  foreign  and  sub- 
editors. Mr.  M^uin,  the  author  of  '  A  Voyage 
up  the  Danube,'  and  one  of  the  editors  of  '  The 
DubUn  Review/  had  for  some  time  the  charge 
of  the  foreign  department  of  *  The  Chronicle  f 
but  he  quitted  it  about  the  time  ^  The  Dublin 
Review'  commenced,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  on  the  reporting  esta- 
blishment of  the  paper.  Mr.  Hogarth,  the 
author  of  *  The  History  of  Music,'  a  work  of 
deserved  popularity,  was  for  nearly  eighteen 
months  a  sub-editor  of  '  The  Chronicle ;'  but  he 
is  understood  to  have  relinquished  the  office, 
though  he  still  writes  the  musical  criticisms,  and 
some  other  articles  of  a  light  nature.  Mr.  Black 
now  writes  comparatively  seldom  himself;  and 
when  he  does,  it  is  not  in  the  style  or  manner 
so  long  familiar  to  the  readers  of  *  The  Chro- 
nicle.' You  will  not  now,  once  in  twelve  months, 
see  the  names  of  Bacon,  or  Boyle,  or  Locke,  or 
Leibnitz,  or  Kant,  or  any  other  philosopher, 
quoted  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  any  parti* 
cular  view  which  that  journal  takes  of  any  public 
question, — though  formerly  the  names  of  these 
or  some  other  writers,  figured  in  the  columns 
of  almost  every  number  of  *  The  Chronicle.* 

For  some  time  after  ^  The  Chronicle'  came 
into  the  himd^  of  the  new  proprietors,  they  did 
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little  or  no  good  with  it,  and  its  prospects  were 
by  no  means  encouraging.  In  November,  1834, 
however,  about  five  months  after  it  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  Easthope  and  the  other  gentle- 
men whose  names  I  have  already  mentioned^ 
the  Ministrj'  of  Lord  Melbourne  were  dismissed. 
Considerable  excitement  ensued  in  the  public 
mind;  and  ^The  Times'  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  embryo  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  *  The  Morning  Chronicle'  and  *  Morning 
Advertiser'  were  then  the  only  two  morning 
papers  which  identified  themselves  with  the 
ejected  Ministers,  and  with  Liberal  principles 
generally.  This  was  the  salvation  of  '  The 
Chronicle.'  It  rapidly  rose  in  circulation,  and 
increased  in  its  advertisements.  The  last  stamp-, 
office  returns  give  it  a  circulation  of  about 
5,500  copies  per  day.  *  The  Chronicle,^  like 
<  The  Times'  and  « The  Herald,'  has  also  its 
branch  paper  three  times  a  week.  The  latter 
journal  is  called  ^  The  Evening  Chronicle,^  and 
is  published  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day. Its  circulation,  according  to  the  stamp- 
office  returns  just  referred  to,  is  about  1,200. 
The  latter  journal  is  under  the  editorial  ma- 
moment  of  Mr.  Gaspy,  for  many  years,  and 
until  lately,  the  editor,  and  also  part-pro* 
inrietor  of  <Tbe  Sunday  Times.'     This  gen- 
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tlemw  is  £BLvourabIy  known  as  the  author 
of  sev^al  novels,  which  he  wrote  some  years 
aga 

The  Morning  Post  was  established  in  1771. 
It  was  for  many  years  a  paper  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
It  was,  as  part  of  its  title  professed  it  to  be,  the 
organ  of  the  fashionable  world.  It  showed  what 
Shakspeare  calls  ^^  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time^  its  form  and  pressure,^  It  still  retains 
this  original  feature  in  its  character.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference: — formerly  it  was  a 
fashionable  record  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else, — always  of  course  excepting  its  advertise* 
ments:  now  it  embraces  a  wider  range.  It  is 
indeed  as  various  in  its  contents  as  any  of  its 
contemporaries. 

The  late  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge  was  at  one  time 
editor  of  *  The  Morning  Post*  That  was  in 
his  younger  days,  and  before  he  had  risen  to 
that  eminence  which  he  attained  in  after  life. 
I  have  never  understood  that  Mr,  Coleridge 
either  distinguished  him^el^  or  raised  the  cha- 
racter of  the  paper,  while  it  was  under  his  edi- 
torial control.  The  late  Mr.  Roche,  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  men  tJiat 
ever  lived,  succeeded  to  the  editorship  of  ^  The 
Post*  in  1813.  Mr.  Roche  was  a  gentleman  of 
highlyKniltivated  mind,  as  is  abundantly  testified 
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by  his  posthumous  pieces,  as  weH  as  by  his 
writings  as  a  journalist ;  and  he  contributed  es- 
sentially to  raise  the  character  of  *  The  Post' 
Mr.  Roche  quitted  that  journal  in  1827,  aftvr 
conducting  it  for  fourteen  years,  and  undertook 
the  editorship  of  the  *  New  Times.'  Mr.  Bid- 
dleston  succeeded  Mr.  Roche  as  editor  of  *  The 
Post' 

Until  1826,  «  The  Post'  was  very  limited  in 
its  size.  It  was  not  much  larger  than  *  The 
Courier'  or  *  Globe'  now  are.  Of  course  there 
was  no  necessity  for  an  effective  reporting 
establishment,  as  there  was  no  room  for  co- 
pious reports.  Consequently  the  parliamen- 
tary reports  which  appeared  in  *  The  Post' 
for  many  years,  were  no  better  than  rafere  out- 
lines of  what  took  place  in  either  Houses  At 
that  time,  however,  the  paper  was  enlarged 
to  about  the  same  size  as  the  other  morning 
journals,  and  an  able  and  numerous  corps  of 
reporters  was  engaged  for  it  Since  then  *  The 
Post'  might  justly  challenge^  in  the  article  of 
reporting,  a  comparison  with  any  of  its  Hioming 
contemporaries. 

It  is  often  stated  by  those  who  affect  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  private  affairs  of  the 
London  Newspaper  Press,  that  Mr.  Winthorp 
Praed,  M.P.  for  Great  YartQOuth^  is,  and  has 

vol;  II.  '         t> 
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Ijpen  for  Eome  years,  editor  "of  *'The  Mormng 
Post.'  The  statement  is  altogether  groundless. 
Mr.  Praed  is  not  nor  ever  was  editor  of  that, 
or,  I  belieYe,  any  other  journal.  Jt  is  true  that 
he  do^s  occasionally  write  leading  articles  for  it; 
but  he  never  goes  to  the  office,  nor  does  he  ex- 
ercise the  slightest  eontroul  in  the  exclusion  or 
insertion  of  any  matter  whatever.  In  fact,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  he  knows  as  little  of  the  con- 
tents of  *  The  Post,'  until  its  regular  publica- 
tion, as  does  Mr.  Fergus  O'Connor.  Mr. 
J'raed's  own  articles  are,  like  those  of  any  ether 
contributor,  liable  to  be  altered,  or  even  entirely 
rejected,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  editor.  This 
latter  fact  was  cleariy  proved  by  implication, 
when  Mr,  Biddleston,  theeditor,  was  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  18;34,  in 
consequence  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
their  Loxdships^  House  committed  while  attack-, 
ing  Lord  Brougham.  Mr.  Croker,  it  is  under- 
.  stood j  occasionally,  tnough  I  believe  very  seldom 
of  late,  contributes  leading  articles  to  *  The 
Post;'  so  do  several  members  of  Pariiament, 
and  other  persons  of  literary  distinction.  Public 
report  ascribes  the  letters  signed  *'  Zeta  "  which 
.  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  journal  for 
some  years  past,  to  Lord  EUenborough.  1  am 
not  in  a  condition  either  to  contradict  or  confirm 
the  statement;  .  . 
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♦  The  Posf  is  ably  conducted.  In  point  of 
sistency  it  need  not  yield  to  any  paper,  daily  or 
weekly^  in  the  metropolis.  I  doubt,  indeed^  if 
thete  ever.hsB  been  a  more  consistent  political 
journal  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.*  .  It  has 
always  been  decidedly  Tory  in  its  opinions. 
Most  other  journals  have  varied,  more  or  less» 
according  to  circumstances,  in  the  complexion 
of  their  politics :  *  The  Post'  has  always  been 
the  same  amid  all  the  variations  in  public  opi- 
nion, and  the  many  change  of  Ministries  which 
have  taken  place,  since  its  establishment 

*  The  Post'  is  conducted  with  much  gentle- 
manly feeling.  It  is  often  severe  in  dealing  with 
its  political  opponents;  but  its  severity  never 
degenerates  into  coarseness  or  personalities. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  this  journal  for 
some  years  past,  has  been  the  attention  it  pays 
to  science,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  music^  &c. 
It  devotes  much  more  space  to  these  topics  than 
any  of  its  morning  contemporaries. 

The  late  Mr.  Byrne  was  for  many  years  sole 
proprietor  of  *  The  Post.'  Ou  bis  death,  two 
or  three  years  since,  it  came  into  tlie  possession 
of  his  family.  His  son  has  the  lairgest  inferest 
in  it,'atid  occasionally  writes  for  its  columns. 
'  The  series  of  communication^  whicb  appeared 
ia  it  upwards-  of  a  year  ago,  from  Germany  and 
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other  parts  of  the  continent,  were  firom  his  pen, — 
he  being  travelling  on  the  continent  at   that 

time. 

About  two  years  ago  the  drculation  of  <  The 
Post'  exceeded  3,000  copies.  It  has  suffered 
to  some  extent  of  late  from  the  circumstance  of 
«The  Times'  and  <  The  Herald'  identifying 
themselves  with  the  same  class  of  principles. 
Previous  to  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
Ministry,  towards  the  close  of  1834,  *  The  Post' 
was  the  only  recognised  organ  of  Tory  opinions 
among  the  morning  papers. 

The  circulation  of  *  The  Post,*  if  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  that  of  the  other  Morning  Journals, 
is  remarkably  select  Its  circulation,  indeed,  is 
almost  exclusively  among  the  very  highest 
classes  of  society.  Not  to  read  <  The  Post,' 
would  augur  an  exclusion  from  fsishionable 
circles.  It  is  what  Shakspeare  calls  **  the  glass 
of  fashion  l**  Every  movement  in  the  fashionable 
world  is  carefully  chronicled  in  its  columns. 

The  Morning  Advertiser  next  claims  my 
attention/  It  is  an  old-established  paper,  hav^ 
ing  made  its  daily  appearance,  as  regularly  as'  the 
sun  has  risen,  for  nearly  half  a  century.  It  was 
established  in  1794.  It  was  instituted  by  the 
body  of  Licensed  Victuallers,  whose  property  it 
still  is.    Every  licensed  victualler  of  respecta^ 
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bility,  may  become  a  proprietor  by  paying  three 
guineas — ^formerly  it  was  one— entrance  money, 
and  taking  in  the  paper  daily.  He  can  continue 
a  proprietor  and  receive  his  share  of  the  profits, 
though  he  may  have  retired  from  business,  if  he 
either  contmues  to  take  the  paper,  or  pay  a 
certain  sum  annually  instead.  In  this  way  there 
are  upwards  of  3,000  proprietors  altogether. 
Its  financial  affairs  are  managed  by  a  committee 
of  licensed  victuallers,  chosen  at  certain  periods 
by  the  subscribers.  A  certain  portion  of  its 
profits  generally  go  to  the  support  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
the  children,  boys  and  girls,  of  decayed  or 
deceased  members  of  the  Society;  and  a  part 
is  always  applied  to  the  support  of  unfortu- 
nate members  theinselves.  The  profits  of 
*  The  Advertiser'  have,  in  this  way,  done  incal- 
culable good.  The  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been,  from  first  to  last,  supported 
and  educated  by  the  institution  belonging  to 
the  Society,  is  about  750.  And  lately  an- 
oth^  institution,  intended  as  an  asylum  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  belonging  to  the  Society, 
was  built  To  the  exertions  of  *  The  Adver- 
tiser,' under  the  present  editor,  who  has  con- 
ducted it  for  the  last  nine  years,  in  conjunc- 
tion with,  those* of  the  directors,  the  success 
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of  this  institution  is  to  be  attributed.  Every 
person  becoming  a  member  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers*  Society  must,  in  order  to  his  es- 
tablishing a  claim  to  be  elected  a  committee  man, 
or  to  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  institution, 
have  taken  in  *  The  Advertiser'  every  day  for 
three  years,  and  continue  to  take  it  in  ever  after, 
or  pay  a  corresponding  sum  to  the  funds  of 
the  institution.  His  neglecting  to  take  in  the 
paper,  even  for  a  single  day,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  in  question,  is  held  to  be  a 
forfeiture  of  all  title  to  any  advantage  from  the 
mstitution. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Anderson^s  accession  to 
the  editorship  of  *  The  Morning  Advertiser,'  it 
had  been  conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years  by 
Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Franklin  is  still  alive ;  and 
is,  I  doubt  not,  the  oldest  person  connected  with 
the  London  Press ;  for  he  is  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year. 

I  question  if  the  annals  of  the  newspaper 
j3ress  can  furnish  an  instance  of  a  journal  having 
?o  rapidly  improved,  in  every  respect,  as  *  The 
Morning  Advertiser'  has  done  under  its  present 
editorship.  Ten  years  ago  it  only  contained 
four  short  and  narrow  columns  on  each  page^ 
and  the  m$itter  of  these  was  set  up  in  large 
types :  now  it  is  as  large  aa  any  of  the  morning 
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papers,  with  the  single  exception  of  *The  Mom* 
ing  Chronicle.*  I  am  sure — for  it  is  chiefly 
printed  in  a  small  close  type — it  now  contains 
three  times  the  quantity  of  matter  it  did  in 
1826,  Then  tliere  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
leading  articles,  beyond- a  mere  summary  of  what 
was  transpiring  in  the  political  world :  now  it 
has  daily  two  or  three  leading  articles  on  every 
passing  topic  of  public  interest, — which  articles 
need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  those 
of  any  of  its  contemporaries.  In  1826  there  was 
only  one  editor:  now  two  gentlemen  regularly 
assist  the  present  editor.  Then  it  had  only 
three  parliamentary  reporters :  now  it  has  eleven. 
Then  it  never  had  any  sources  of  information  of 
its  own,,  but  was  always  obliged  to  give  anything 
important  the  next  day,  from  the  other  papers : 
now  it  has  ample  means  of  procuring  early  in- 
formation for  itself.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it 
has  been  the  first  among  its  contemporaries  to 
communicate  important  intelligence  to  the  pub- 
lie.  It  has  now  its  foreign  correspondence ;  and 
expresses,  like  its  contemporaries,  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  interesting  public  meetings, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country, — without  regard  to 
the  amount  of  expense  incurred. 

Of  late  years,  *  The  Advertiser'  has  devoted 
much  of  its  space  to  matt^xs  connected  with  li- 
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teratare,  science,  the  fine  arts,  &c.  The  conse^ 
quences  of  these  great  and  manifold  improve-^ 
met^ts  have  been  such  as  was  to  be  expected^ 
First,  the  character  of  the  paper  has  been  raised, 
and  secondly,  the  circulation  has'very  greatly  in- 
creased.  The  circulatioi^  of  *  ITie  Advertiser '  is^ 
now  abmit  5,000  copies.  And  what  it  once 
gains  it  scarcely  ever  loses.  Its  circulation  is 
the.  most  steady  of  any  paper  in  London.  In 
fact,  it  can  scarcely  ever  experience  any  of 
tbo£fe  sensibk  fluctuations  to  which  other  jour-« 
nab  ^e  subject  I  have  just  mentioned  that 
its  circulation  has  materially  increased  of  late : 
it  ha?  been  steadily  increasing  f6r  the  last 
eight  years,  and  very  rapidly  since  its  recent 
enlargement  It  is  still,  I  understand,  rising  in 
circulation.  It  is  understood  that  more  than  one 
member  of  the  present  Cabinet,,  and  several 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  occasion-* 
ally  contribute  to  its  columns.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  an  article  which  appealed  respectiog^ 
Mr.  O'ConneU,  about  a  year  since,  created  ax^ 
UOUSuaL  sensation,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
universally  ascribed  to  Lord  Brougham,  and 
tha^  his  Lordship  took  tb^  trouble  of  piibliclj^ 
stating  that  it  was  not  written  by  him.  The 
alticle  was  not  written  by  hb  Lordship;  but,  it 
I  am.  not  mi^tiiken,  it^  was  oi^ie  o{  a  seiijies  which^ 


about  that  time,  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a 
person  of  great  distinction  in  the  political  world. 
*  The  Advertiser*  is  a  thoroughly  indepen- 
dent joiimaL  It  has  always  identified  itself  with 
the  interests  of  the  people  without  regard  to 
party  considerations.  Its  consistency,  and  its 
decidedly  liberal  tone,  have  largely  contributed 
to  invest  it  with  a  power  over  the  metropolitan 
**  masses  "  which,  I  believe,  is  not  possessed  by 
any  of  its  daily  contemporaries.  It  distinguished 
itself  at  the  time  the  Melbourne  Administration 
was  overthrown,  in  1834,  by  the  decisive  stand 
it  made  in  favour  of  Liberal  principles.  On  the 
jaorning  after  that  overthrow,  it  felicitously  de- 
clared it  would  "  nail  its  flag  to  the  mast "  of  Re- 
form. Its  vigour  and  decision  on  that  occasion 
were  not  only  beneficial  to  the  popular  cause,  but 
of  great  service  to  itself.*  At  that  great  cirisis  the 
public  stood  in  peculiar  need  of  an  honest  and 


•  I  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  estimation  \v 
which  the  services  of '  The  Morning  Advertiser '  were 
held  at  that  eventful  period,  that  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  public  dinner,  at  which  150  gentlemen  were 
present,  including  several  of  the  Metropolitan  Mem- 
bers,— was  given  to  the  Editor ;  on  which  occasion  a 
splendid  silver  cup  and  cover,  worth  fifty  guineas,  were 
presented  to  him  as  an  expression  of  their  sense  of  the 
value  of  those  services.    Mr.  Blake  celebrated  the  cir« 
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unflinching  advocate;  and  they  found  such  an 
advocate  in  *  The  Morning  Advertiser.* 

Last  of  all  among  the  morning  papers  comes 
*  The  Pubuc  Ledger.'*  .  Were  mere  antiquity 

cumstance  in  the  following  song,  which  was  sung  on 
the  occasion  amidst  the  greatest  applause : — 

When  the  State's  noble  vessel^  by  Tories  betray *d. 

Forsook  her  bright  course  and  dishonoured  becam^^ 
When  the  slaves  of  corruption  their  '  Standard  '  dis- 
played. 
And  '  The  Times  *  struck  her  colours  and  blighted 
her  fame. 
Though  the  storm  howl'd  around,  as  the  fierce  battle 

rose 
'Twixt  the  Sons  of  Reform  and  fair  Liberty's  foes. 
There  was  one  gallant  bark  that  still  smil'd  at  the  blast, 
For  her  pilot  so  staunch  "  nail'd  her  flag  to  the  mast," 
And  defied  ev'ry  foe  to  assail  her. 

Let  the  Cup  then  with  wine  to  our  Pilot  o'erflow. 
May  he  long  at  the  helm  of  our  vessel  preside ; 
May  his  broadsides  strike  terror  to  each  Tory  foe. 
And  the  pole-star  of  Freedom  be  ever  his  guide. 
Though  the  battle  still  rages,  yet  undaunted  our  crew. 
With  our  Pilot  so  steady — our  OlficeVs  true — 
Still  we'll  fight  our  trim  ship  till  the  danger  is  past. 
With  •the  colours  of  Reform  firmly   *' nail'd   to  the 
mast," 
And  defy  all  the  world  to  assail  her ! 
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to  regulate  the  daitns  of  a  journal  to  priority  o« 
notice,  *  The  Public  Ledger'  ought  to  have  had 
precedence  of  *  The  Times '  and  its  other  mont- 
ing  contemporaries;  for  it  is  the  oldest  daily 
newspaper  in  London.  It  was  established  so  far 
back  as  1758. 

Goldsmith,  and  several  other  persons  who 
afterwards  acquired  great  literary  reputation, 
commenced  their  career  by  writing  for  the  early 
numbers  of  '  The  Public  Ledger/  This  journal 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  in  which  the 
Letters  of  Junius  originally  appeared.  This  is  a 
fiiistake.  It  was  *  The  Public  Advertiser,'  an 
altogether  different  paper,  and  established  many 
years  after  *  The  Ledger,'  that  first  gave  publi- 
city to  the  Letters  of  Junius.  For  some  time 
*  The  Ledger'  was  the  "  leading  journal." 

But  it  is  with  newspapers  as  with  everything 
else :  they  experience  the  general  mutability  of 
the  world.  And  what  a  change  is  here  !  It  is 
now  scarcely  ever  heard  of:  but  comparatively 
few  even  of  the  people  of  London  are  aware  of 
its  existence.  It  is  not  quoted  by  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries, except  *  The  Standard,'  above  once 
in  five  or  six  months.  Its  circulation,  according 
to  the  last  newspaper  stampoflSce  returns,  did 
not  give  a  daily  average  of  above  350  copies.  It 
is  read  only  among  a  certain  class  of  city  mf  r« 
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chant6»  and  in  aome  puUic-houses  ia  Wapping^ 
The  former  read  it  for  its  commercial  intelli- 
gence; the  latter  for  its  shipping  information. 
These  are  the  two  grand  features  of  the  paper. 
Its  mformation  on  both  points  is,  perhaps,  more 
eapious  than  that  of  any  of  its  contemporaries.. 
I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  copy  ever  finds  its 
way  westward  of  Temple  Bar.  I  will  engage 
for  it  that  none  of  my  readers  recollect  hav- 
ing met  with  it  on  the  Westminster  side  of  the 

'  The  Public  Ledger  *  is  chiefly  supported  by 
its  advertisements.  To  its  columns  a  certaia 
class  of  advertisements,  for  many  years  given, 
under  the  incomprehensible  head  of  *^  Sales  by 
the  Candle,'^  are  secured.  These  advertisements 
relate  to  auctions  of  hides  of  leather,  pipea 
of  wine,,  boxes  of  oranges,  large  quantities  of 
tallow,  logs  of  timber,  and  all  sorts  of  grocery 
goods.  They  are  secured  to  *  The-  Ledger* 
exclusively  in  consequence  of  the  advertisers  be* 
iug  members  of  some  society  or  societies  which 
have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  paper.  Mr.^ 
Aldierman  Oowther  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  parties  most  deeply  interested  in  ^  The  Pub-^ 
He  Ledger.'  For  a  long  time  past  the  property 
has  been  let  for  a  given  term  of  years  to  the- 
highest  bidder,, — the  same  as  if  it  were  a  farm  ot 
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bouse.  Some  years  aga  the  lessees  were  Messra.. 
Richards  and  HarwoocL  When  they  got  poch 
session  of  it,  it  was  a  good  property.  For  some 
time  they  cleared  between  700A  and  800/.  per 
annum  by  it  It  was  got  up  at  remarkably  little 
expense  I  beheve  there  were  only  one  or  two 
parHamentary  reporters^  at  a  trifling  salary,  on 
it,  and  the  managers  scarcely  ever  paid  for  any 
other  matter.  The  dimensions  of  the  journal^ 
too,  were  limited,  and  the  type  large.  The  cir- 
culation then  was  about  800.  Since  that  time,^^ 
however,  it  has  been  gradually  faUmg,  until  it 
has  almost  ceased  to  exist  The  polities  of  <  The 
Ledger '  were  then  of  a  neutral  character.  Its 
motto  was,  ^^  Open  to  all  parties — ^influenced  by 
none."  The  property  passed  eventually  out  of 
Mr.  Richards^  and  Mr.  Harwood's  hands,  and, 
at  the  close  of  1832,  or  beginning  of  1833,  Mr. 
Mallalieu  became  the  lessee,  at  a  rent  of  200/. 
per  annum.  He  enlarged  the  paper — ^gave  to 
its  politics  a  decidedly  Tory  complexion — and 
made  great  exertions  and  incurred  considerable 
expense,  with  a  view  to  raising  its  character  and 
increasing  its  circulation.  The  money,  labour, 
and  talent,  however,  expended  oti  it  were  all 
lost ;.  and  Mr.  Mallalieu,  after  eondueting  it  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  months,,  threw  up  the  con-- 
eem.    The  proprietors  carried  it  on,  at  their 
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own  cxj  enso  for  some  time :  when  other  proprie- 
tors, headed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hindmarsb,  the  then 
largest  proprietor  of  *  The  True  Sun/  engaged 
with  it.  The  title  was  changed  to  that  of  '  The 
Morning  News,*  and  the  paper  was  printed  at 
*  The  True  Sun*  office.  Mr.  Stevens,  previ- 
ously a  reporter  on  *  The  Sun,*  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  *  The  Morning  News ;  *  but 
it  excited  no  more  interest  than  before.  It  was 
impossible,  indeed,  it  c::uld  have  done  so ;  for 
anything  in  the  shape  of  original  political  dis* 
cussion  was  never  given  in  its  columns.  Had 
the  paper  at  that  time  been  conducted  with  spi- 
rit and  talent,  I  think  it  was  likely,  under  the 
new  name,  and  with  the  ad  vantages  under  which 
it  was  printed  at  *  The  True  Sun '  office,  to  have 
done  some  good.  In  less  than  twelve  months 
another  change  took  place  in  the  lesseeship  of 
the  paper.  Some  of  the  parlies  went  out,  and 
others,  headed  by  Mr.  Alderman  Pine,  came  in. 
The  title  of  *  The  Morning  News '  was  now 
dropped,  and  that  of  *  The  Public  Ledger  *  re* 
9umed.  It  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  same  par- 
ties, and  Mr.  Stevens  continues  editor.  It  is 
laboriously  sub-edited  by  Mr.  Harwood,  formerly 
one  of  the  lessees.^ 

•  While  these  sheets  are  going  through  the  press, 
tlie  title  of  *  The  Public  Ledger'  has  been  discontinued, 
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These  are  the  Morning  Papers.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  youngest  of  them  has  been 
in  existence  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  nu- 
merous efforts  which  have  been  made  during  the 
lapse  of  this  long  period  to  establish  morning 
papers,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have  in  almost 
every  instance  been  attended  with  a  very  seri- 
ous pecuniary  loss  to  the  parties  concerned  in 
them. 

The  task  of  conducting  a  morning  journal  of 
large  circulation  and  influence,  is  a  most  ardu- 
ous and  responsible  one.  The  time  for  getting 
up  each  successive  number  is  of  necessity  short: 
hence  the  labour  and  responsibility  of  the  editor 
are  increased.  He  is  often  obliged  to  decide  on 
the  insertion  or  rejection  of  matter,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  Then  there  is  such  an  amazing 
quantity  to  examine  and  select  from.  That,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  so  little  matter  per- 
sonally injurious  to  individuals,  or  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  society — for  abundance  of  such  mat- 
ter daily  comes  before  an  editor — should  find  its 
way  into  our  leading  morning  papers,  is  rcal^ 
surprising.  Nothing  bat  a  sort  of  intuitive  sa- 
gacity on  the  part  of  their  conductors  can  ac- 
count for  the  circumstance.     No  one  not  inti- 

and  that  of  '  The  Constitiilional  *  substituted.     Some 
alterations  have  also  taken  place  in  the  proprietorship. 
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Hiately  acquainted  wiAk  the  newspaper  press  of 
London,  can  have  any  notion  of  the  laborious- 
ness  of  the  task  of  reading  the  communications 
sent  by  correspondents,  alone.  If  I  recollect 
rightly,  *  The  Times'  once  mentioned,  two  or 
three  years  since,  that  on  some  occasions  of  great 
public  excitement  as  many  as  from  three  hundred 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  letters,  were  addressed 
to  the  editor  daily.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
letters  addressed  to  newspaper  offices  are  written 
in  so  bad  a  hand,  that  to  compel  a  person  to 
read  them  fairly  through  would  be  as  great  a 
punishment  as  one's  most  inveterate  enemy 
could  wish  to  inflict  Of  course,  the  editor  of 
'  'The  Times '  could  not  be  expected  to  read 
such  a  quantity  of  letters  himself;  that,  indeed, 
would  be  physically  impossible  in  the  time  al^ 
lowed,  even  supposing  he  had  iiothing  else  to 
do ;  but  much  of  his  time  is  necessarily  occu-. 
pied  in  such  cases,  in  listening  to  the  representa*v 
tions  made  by  his  assistants  respecting  the  con- 
tents of  particular  conMUunications ;.  and  much: 
judgment  is  required  to  decide  on  those  which, 
shall  be  rejected  or  inserted,  or  remarked  upoa 
in  leading  articles. 

Then,  again,  much  of  the  time  of  the  editor* 
of  a  morning  paper  is  consumed  by  interviews 
with  persons  who  call  on  him  on  the  business  o( 
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ihe  paper.  It  may  be  that  the  object  of  their 
visit  is  to  ask  that  some  portion  of  his  cohimns 
should  be  appropriated  to  bring  into  notice  some 
society,  or  cause,  or  other  thing,  in  which  the 
person  applying  is  individually,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  interested.  Of  course,  however, 
the  pretext  is  that  the  publie — ^a  personage  in 
whose  behalf  every  one  professes  to  feel  a  prodi- 
gious interest — and  not  the  individual,  will  be 
benefited  by  compliance  with  the  request  which 
he  makes.  The  modesty,  or  cool  assurance  —  I 
know  not  which  is  the  best  term — which  is 
displayed  in  such  cases,  exceeds  anything  of 
which  any  one  but  an  editor  can  form  any  id^cB, 
And  yet  the  office  he  holds  and  the  station  he 
occupies  in  society,  dooms  him  to  the  necessity 
of  hearing  all  such  applications  and  requests, 
with  as  mitch  politeness  as  if  the  parties  were 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  land» 
eome  to  invite  him  to  dinner. 

But  these,  irksome  and  inconvenient  though 
they  be,  are  not  the  most  annoying  interviews 
which  an  editor  has  to  encounter  in  his  sanctum 
sanctorum*  A  still  more  unpleasant  kind  are 
those  in  which  the  parties  have  come  to  com-* 
plain  of  some  real  or  supposed  injury  done  them. 
by  the  paper,  and  to  demand  that  the  amende 
itonorc^le  be  made  in  the  publication  of  the 
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following  day.  You  may,  in  a  great  measure^ 
save  yourself  the  annoyance  which  the  first 
class  of  visitors  would  inflict  on  you,  if  you  re- 
fuse to  see  them.  But  a  "  Not  \¥ithin,"  or  a 
"  Cannot  be  seen  just  now,"  or  any  other  expe- 
dient, will  not  avail  you  in  the  latter  case.  The 
parties  are  furious:  they  ara  smarting  under 
some  wound  you  have — quite  unconsciously 
it  may  be — inflicted  on  them;  and  they  will 
take  no  denial.  They  must  see  the  editor,  or 
the  Aeditor, — just  as  the  outraged  parties  have 
been  taught  the  pronunciation  of  the  word; 
and  if  you  shut  the  door  against  them  you  will 
soon  find  you  gain  nothing  by  the  step.  What- 
ever truth  there  may  \ye  in  the  proverb  in  other 
cases,  that  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle, 
the  poor  editor  finds  it  is  all  a  fiction  in  so  far 
as  his  sanctum  is  concerned.  To  shut  the  door 
against  a  party  an  editor  has  offended,  who 
comes  to  seek  for  reparation,  is  the  surest  way 
he  could  take  to  have  it  broken  in  pieces,  and 
most  probably  bis  own  head  into  the  bargain. 

None  but  an  editor  of  a  morning  paper  him* 
self,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  annoyance  and  in- 
terruption, to  his  business' which  are  caused  by 
partiest  intruding  on  him  about  matters  of  trifling 
importance.  Not  only  is  his  time  uselessly 
wasted,  but  the  train  of  his.  thoughts  in  writing 
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is  stopped,  and  it  is  twenty  to  one  if  he  gets  into 
as  happy  a  train  again. 

The  editor  of  a  morning  paper  is  subject  to 
countless  other  annoyances  arising  from  circum* 
stances  connected  with  the  oflSce,  which  would 
not  be  very  well  understood  by  the  public,  though 
I  were  to  detail  them.  Mistakes  are  every  hour 
occurring  in  one  or  other  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  paper,  for  which  the  editor  is  held 
responsible  by  the  proprietors,  and  for  which  he 
is  blamed  by  the  public,  though  they  are  entirely 
the  result  of  the  negligence  or  defective  judg- 
ment of  some  subordinate.  The  unfortunate 
editor  has  not  only  to  answer  for  his  own  sins, 
but  for  those  also  of  the  whole  establishment 
He  IS  a  sort  of  scape-goat  for  the  transgressions 
of  all  below  him.  If  a  correspondent  in  Dub- 
lin, Paris,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  the  Anti- 
podes, or  anywhere  else,  happen  to  fall  into  an 
error — no  matter  how  unimportant — the  ill-fated 
editor  may  rely  on  it  that  some  lynx-eyed  rejider 
will  discover  it,  and  make  a  pompous  parade  of  his 
superior  discernment  in  so  doing.  He  will  also 
visit  the  editor  with  his  unmeasured  indignation 
for  allowing  it  to  escape.  If  a  reporter  has  miscon- 
ceived some  expression  of  one  of  our  legislative 
orators,  who  chooses  either  not  to  make  himself 
heard  at  all,  or  in  disregard  of  Hamlet's  advice 
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tD  the  playersy  90  '^  mouths  his  words,*'  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one,  however  greai  bis  powers 
of  attention,  to  comprehend  what  hesays, — all  the 
blame  is  attached  to  the  editor,  and  he  is  accord- 
ingly abused  by  the  M.  P«  If  a  compositor 
makes  a  typc^aphical  error  which  escapes  the 
corrector  of  the  press,  in  the  advertisement  of 
some  "  Maid  of  All-work "  who  wants  a  place, 
and  '<  who  can  have  an  undeniable  character  from 
the  situation  she  has  left,"  there  could  not  be  a 
foirer  ground  for  "pulling  up"^  the  editor.  It  i» 
true  her  Maidship  does  not  do  it  herself;  for  a 
very  good  reason— she  cannot,  not  having  been 
vkited  by  the  schoolmaster  though  so  long 
abroad ;  but  then  she  is  acquainted  with  some 
footman  who  can  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  making 
hieroglyphics,  and  can  spell  one  word  accurately 
in  twenty ;  and  nothing  can  afford  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  become  the  medium  of  convey- 
ing Sally's  indignation  to  the  *Aeyditor/  Nay, 
if  even  the  machine-men  and  the  devil — I  mean 
of  course  the  printer's  devil— do  their  work  slo- 
venly, the  public  visit  in  their  own  minds,  tf 
they  do  not  express  it,  their  indignation  on  the 
hapless  head  of  the  editor.  He  is  abused  every- 
where and  by  everybody.  Every  donkey  con- 
ceives himself  privileged  to  have  a  fling  at  bioL 
In  this  respect  he  is  worse  off  tfaan  tisB  lion  m 
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tbe  fable ;  for  the  ass  did  not  kick  him  lill  he 
ivas  dead,  and  therefore  the  noble  animal  was 
insensible  of  the  indignity  offered  him.  The  poor 
editor  gets  all  his  kicks  while  alive^ 

But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  annoyances  to 
-which  an  editor  is  subject  There  are  others 
innumerable,  which  arise  from  sources  altogether 
different  If  there  be  a  human  .being  in  the 
world  who  is  entitled  to  speak  about  the  impos- 
sibility of  pleasing  everybody,  that  personage  is 
the  newspaper-editor.  His  hourly  experience, 
indeed,  is  an  exemplification  of  the  maxim,  that 
it  is  impossible  ^o  please  everybody.  He  has 
great  reason  to  be  thankful  if  he  do  not  cfisplease 
everybody ;  for  if  he  please  his  readers  in  one 
respect,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  if  he  do  not 
offend  them  in  some  other.  The  Radical  is  de* 
lighted  beyond  measure  to  see  *  The  Chronicle' 
or  ^The  Examiner'  abusing  Lord  Lyndhursty 
but  then  why  does  the  editor  give  Sir  Robert 
Peel  credit  for  being  a  mail  of  distinguished 
talents,  uid  of  admirable  business  habits?  The 
Tory  luxuriates  in  hearing  *The  Times'  or 
«The  John  Bull'  calling  Mr.  O'Connell  «the 
big-beggarman,^  ^  a  ruffian,"  and  all  manner  of 
Dad  names:  but  then,  what  business  had  the 
editor  to  admit  in  the  same  breath,  that  some  oi 
toe  Whig-Radical  Ministers  were  men  of  talent 
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and  moral  *'orth  ?  It  were  all  very  well  if  the 
readers  of  the  papers  would  only  be  contented 
with  feeling  in  their  own  minds  dissatisfied *with 
an  editor's  conduct  because  he  does  not  happeft 
to  "go  the  whole  hog"  with  them  in  everything; 
for  in  that  ease,  ignorance  would  prove  bliss  to 
him  But  tjie  evil  is,  they  are  not  content  with 
nursing  this  (iisf^atisfacticn  in  their  own  breasts; 
np,  nor  in  expressing  it  to  others ;  but-they  mXist 
ne^ds  either  "apprise"  the  *ditor  of  it  them- 
selveg;  or  m edition  it  to  some  one  of  his  ten  thou- 
sand excessively  gaod-natured  friends,  who,  they 
are  flure,  will  do  it  for  them. 

Thcri  Ihere  is  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  readers 
whpse  totes  and  principles  are  *'wide  as  the 
poles  asuuder.'''  What  excites  the  adnurSition  of 
one  reader,  appears  to  another  to  display  the 
i/v'O^^t  taste  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  "Why  do 
you  not  devdto  more  of  your  space  to  literary 
and*  seicntific  subjects  2"  writes  one  critic  "  If 
you  take  up  so  mjich  of  your  columns,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  important  matter,  witfe  subjects 
which  are  fit  only  fear  magazines  and  other  lite- 
rary' works,  I  must  discontinue  taking  your 
paper  ■  any  longer,"  writes  another '  personage^ 
signing  himself,  'of-  course,  like  the  first,  "  A 
Constant  Reader."  What  is  the-  editor  to  do 
amidst  such  conflicting  representations  ?    For  • 
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^ile  he  is  perplexed,  but  at  last  he  £iids  him- 
eeif  obliged  to  act  as  exclusively  on  his  own 
lud^ment,  isis  if  he  had  -  no  **  constant  readers" 
.'Wliose  wishes  and  tastes  he  was  bound  to 
^consult 

But  of  all  the  endless  sources  of  annoyance 
ti^hieh  beset  the  path  of  an  editor,  that  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  communications  of  amateur  corres- 
pondents of  his  "  valuable  jouinal,''  is  tindoubt- 
edly  the  greatest*^  .The  badgering"  to  which 
th^e  personages  subject  Him,  w^^re  enough, 
though  everything  else  were  smooth  as  the  un- 
ruffied  stream,  to  make  him  curse  his  destiny. 
They  are  the  most  unreasonable  and  unmanage- 
able class  of  animals  on  the  face  of  th^  eauh.  If 
their  communications  aje  rejected,  th©.  editor -is 
set  down  as  the  greatest  dolt  in  Ghristeo^m,  and 
he  may  expect  next  day  to  be  told  that  he  i^  to.  . 
When  the  communication  was  sent,  a  little  flat- 
tery  was  resorted  to,  in  tbe  hope  of  pavro^  the- 
way  for  the  insertion  of  the  article ;  tfie  journal 
in  vhose  columns  the  amateur  soUgbt  to  shine^ 
was  incomparably  the  best  extant :  now  it  is  the 
vilest  and  dullest  print  which  ever  issued  from 
the  press.  In  rejecting  the  communication  the 
editor  has  proved  to  demonstration  that  he  is 
unfit  for  his  oiS.ce :  he  has  compromiseidl  the  in* 
terestb  ot  tLe  vroprietors,  and  ought  to  be  dis* 
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misied  forthwith.  If  tlie  editor  accepts  the  com* 
mafilcatioD,  but  is  obliged  from  a  press  of  tnat* 
ter  \o  delay  the  insertion  for  a  short  time,  the 
amateur  correspondent  writes  complaining  of  the 
postponement,'  and  worrying  the  luckless  editor 
as  much  about  it,  as  if  t^be  destinies  of  the  world 
were  dependent  on  its  publication.  Every  such 
correspondent  jilwajB  looks  on  his  own  commu- 
nications as  the  most  important  matter  which 
could  find-  its  way  into  the  ^columns  of  a  news- 
paper ;  and  feels  a  supreme  contempt  for  the 
judgment  of  an  editor  who  could  insert  an  ac* 
count  of  a  French,  or  any  other  revolution,  in 
*  preference. 

These  and  innimaerable  other  annoyances  are 
the  lot  of  .the  editor  of  a  popular  public  journal 
Of  his  .course,  it  may  with  much  more  truth  be 
said-than  it  can  be  of  that  of  true  love — it  never 
does  .^^run  smooth."  He  is  emphatically  a 
doomed  man.  And  what  aggravates  the  misery 
of  his  situation,  is  the  circumstance  of  his  seeing 
no  prospect  of  deliverance  from  it  When  Camp- 
bell  sung  so  sweetly  of  Hope  as  being  the  inhe- 
ritance of  every  descendant  of  Adam,  he  entirely 
forgot,  for  the  moment,  that  there  existed  a 
class  of  mep  called  editors  of  morning  *  papers. 

*  Of  course  tbe  same  observations  apply,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent^  in  the  case  of  ail  ne\i  spaper^^editmrs  ;  but 
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Be  may  speculate  about  the  blessixig  .of  hope ; 
but  it  is  a  blessing  of  which  he  knows  ^notUng 
Irom  experience.  ^  Hope  that  cometh  to  aU, 
Cometh  not  to  him.*'  When  a  person  is  installed 
in  the  office  of  editor  of  a  morning  paper,  hia 
mind,  if  he  have  any.  notion  of  the  duties  he  hai 
undertaken  to  discharge,  cannot,  fail  lo  conjure 
up  the  recollection  of  Dante^s  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion  over  the  gates  of  hell  ~  "  All  hope  abandon 
ye  who  enter  here !"  Every  day  brings  wiA 
it  its  own  calamities.  He  has  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  even  one  hour's  respite.  His  woes 
can  only  end  with  bis  editorial  existence. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  unseasonableness 
of  the  hours  at  which  the  editor  of  a  morning 
paper  has  to  perform  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  him.  He  goes  to  the  office  about  seven 
or  eight  o'clock.  Until  ten  or  eleven — some- 
times later — he  is  usually  employed  in  seeing 
parties  on  business,  examining  communications^ 
or  attending  to  other  matters  of  minor  moment* 
It  is  after  that  time  that  his  more  arduous  and 
important  labours  commence;  so  that  when 
other  people   are   about  to  retire  to  rest,  he 

they  apply  with  a  peculiar  force  to  those  who  have  the 
management  of  morning  papers^  because  of  their  esta- 
blishments being  much  more  extensive^  and  the  eaito<k 
rial  duties  much  more  onerous* 

VOL.   IK  £ 
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18  beginning  to  **  cudgel"  a  leading  article  out 
of  his  brains,  wherewith  to  instruct  and  amuse 
the  metropolitan  world,  on  the  morrow.  Between 
eleven  and  two  o'clock  the  editor  of  a  morning 
paper  is  usually  ^hardest  at  work  for  his  readers; 
a  period  at  which  most  of  them  are  firmly  locked 
in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

I  have  ofben  beep  led  into  a  train  of  curious 
reflections  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  in 
fcis  private  room  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  there  seen  him,  "alone  in  his 
glory,"  busily  engaged  in  inditing  an  article, 
bearing  sensibly,  it  mignt  be,  on  the  destinies 
of  his  country,  if  not  on  those  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Oftentimes  the  editor  of  a  morning  journal 
does  not  get  to  bed  till  half  the  world  are  out  of 
theirs;  sometimes  not  at  alL  Of  all  men  in 
the  world,  it  can  be  said  of  the  editor  of  a  morn- 
ing paper  with  the  greatest  truth,  that  he  does 
not  lie  on  a  bed  of  roses.  The  little  sleep  he 
does  get,  is  disturbed  by  the  more  than  Atlasian 
weight  of  anxieties  and  responsibilities  which 
press  on  his  mind. 

To  conduct  a  morning  paper  with  success, 
the  most  consummate  sagacity,  coupled  with 
great  facility  in  writing,  is  requisite  on  the  part 
of  the  editor.     He  has  no  time  for  deliberation : 
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he  must  choose  his  subject  in  a  momeRt,  as  if  be 
possessed  the  attribute  of  intuition  in  such  mat- 
ters. If  ever  a  human  being  had  need  of  the  hun- 
dred eyefs  of  Argus  to  observe  thie  innumerable 
topics  claiming  his  attention,  he  is  that  persoDw 
And  his  time  for  writing  is  as  limited  as  that  for 
selection;  it  must,  also,  be  done  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  His  ideas  must  flow  rapidly 
from  his  pen :  be  has  no  time  to  wait  to  see 
whether  they  will  come  in  answer  to  his  call 
from  the  "vasty  deep"  of  his  mind:  he  forces 
them  up  whether  they  will  or  not  It  is  sur- 
prising to  see  the  able  articles  which  appear^ 
day  after  day,  in  the  leading  morning  papers, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  haste  and  manifold 
disadvantages  under  which  they  are  written. 
Some  of  them  are  as  finished  and  masterly 
pieces  of  composition  as  if  they  had  been  the 
result  of  weeks  and  months  of  careful  thought 
They  are  as  masterly  in  conception  and  accurate 
in  style,  as  if,  like  the  iEneid  of  Virgil,  they 
had  been  written  for  eternity,  instead  of  only 
for  the  passing  hour.  Hazlitt  often  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  finished  theatrical  criticisms 
which  every  now  and  tben  appeared  in  the 
morning  papers,  in  reference  to  pieces  produced 
oa  the  previous  evening :  the  ability  and  taste 
which  the  leading  articles  <li8played  in  his  time, 

£  2 
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as  well  as  now,  ought  especially  to  have 
elicited  from  him  expressions  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration. 

^    The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  morning  paper 
is  very  great    Persons  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  morning  press  can  have 
no  idea  of  it      The  most  consummate  talent 
alone  will  not  do  it»  though  superior  talent  is 
indispensable  to  success.     There  must  also  be 
great  sagacity  or  tact,  united  to  first-rate  busi- 
ness habits.     I  could  mention  instances,  were  it 
not  an  ungracious  task,  in  which  certain  jour* 
nals  have  suffered  to  a  very  great  extent  frona 
the  absence  of  the  latter  qualities, — where  there 
was  no  lack  of  talent     But  in  addition  to  great 
talent  blended  with  tact  and  business .  habits, 
there  must  be  an  immense  expenditure  of  capital 
before  a  morning  paper  can  be  established.  Less 
than  50,000/.  would  not  give  any  new  undertak- 
ing of  the  kind,  even  a  chance  of  success.     Mr. 
Murray,  the   publisher,   of  Albemarle    Street, 
.  thought  that  20,000^  would  suffice  to  establish 
'  The  Representative '  morning  newspaper.    In 
less  than  six  months  he  found  that  15,000/.  were 
expended  without  the  least  benefit ;  he  found, 
indeed,  that  matters  were  daily  gettmg  worse, 
aad    therefore    he  judiciously    determined    to 
abandon  the  idea  altogether,  rath^  than  run 
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the  risk  c^  ruining  himself  by  prosecuting  it 
further.  •         *• 

The  daily  expenses  incurred  l^jr  a  iBomiiig 
piq)er,  conducted  with  any  degree  of  spirit,  are 
eoonaous.  To  those  unacquainted  with  them 
diey  mufit  appear  incredible.  The  «um  weekfy 
paid  by  the  leading  morning  journals  for  the 
tttteilectual  and  manual  labour  expended  on 
them,  without  r^ard  to  the  price  of  starapd,  the 
adFertisement  duties,  &C.,  is  from  250/,  to  300/. 
The  price  paid  by  *  The  Times,'  wlueh  is  greaiter 
than  that  of  its  contemporaries,  owing  to  the 
greater  frequency  of  its  double-sheet  pubUcar 
tions,  is  not  much  u]»ier  the  latter  sum.  No 
morning  newspaper  could  pay  its  expenses,  piH>- 
vided  it  had  no  advertisements,  with  a  circula- 
tion under  six  or  seven  thousand.  As  few  of 
the  morning  papers  have  so  large  a  circulation 
as  this,  it  is  therefore  (dear  that  the  advertise^ 
ments  are  the  great  source  of  profit  When  these 
are  numerous,  they  are  extremely  profitable  to 
tibe  proprietors ;  for  in  London  they  are  charged 
at  a  very  high  rate.  The  smallest,  thou^  con- 
sisting of  only  one  line  is,  in  the  front  page,  five 
shillings.  The  charge  for  one  of  a  column  in  length 
«K>uId  vary  in  different  papers— for  the  proprietors 
isS  the  several  journals  have  not  a  uniform  scale  of 
<iiarge8 — from  foturte^i  to  sixteen  guineas.    The 
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price,  if  I  remember  rightly,  which  *  ITie  Times* 

charged  for  the  advertisement,  in  18()5,  of  the 

Conservative  Electors  of  the  City  of  London, 

which  contained  5»000  or  6,00Q  names  adhibited 

to  a  petition  to  Parliament,  was  two  hundred 

and  fifty  guineas.     The  adTcrtisement,  if  my 

memory  does  not  mislead  me,  filled  about  four 

pages,  of  a  double  sheet.     On  some  oecask>n8 

<'The  Times^    double    sheets  contain  between 

nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  advertisements. 

The  profits,  then,  from  this  source  must  beenor- 

mcmSk     Before  the  reduction  of  the  advertise-' 

ment  duty,  the  yearly  sum  'The  Times*  paid  to 

government  for  advertisements  alone,  was  not 

much  under  20^000/.     Its  own  statement  of  its 

contributiond  to  the  revenue  in  1828,  was  as  tcl^ 
low^ : 

For  stampa  .  ^  •  *  40,516  18  4 
For  duties  on  advertisements  .  16,269  H  6 
Exeise  on  pap^  consumed       «      3^351     8    0 


■*-■» 


Making  a  total  contribution  te 
the  revenue  in  one  year  of    ^  £68^  187    7  10 

.  Ido  not  knomr  of  a  more  interesting  scenetiuwi 
ibat  whi^h  is  to  be  seen  in  the  oflBce  of  a  morn* 
iog  p^iper  whe^  all  hand^  ai^  at  work^    Not^ 
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withstanding  the  extent  of  the  place,  the  yariety 
of  departments,  and  the  nnmber  of  persons  em- 
ployed, everything  not  only  proceeds  with  the 
regularity  of  clockwoHt,  hut  the  most  perfect 
order  prevails.  Every  one  knows  his  own  duty 
and  cheerfully  performs  it,  without  interrupting 
or  interfering  with  his  neighbour  in  the  dish 
charge  of  his.  There  is  no  talking,  nor  any 
noise  of  any  kind :  every  word  that  is  spoken  is 
in  a  suppressed  whisper ;  and  when  any  one  has 
occasion  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  estahlish- 
ment  to  another,  he  treads  the  floor  as  softly  as 
if  he  were  afraid  of  the  sound  of  his  own  feet 
The  profound  stillness  which  prevails,  is  only 
broken  by  the  gentle  "clicking"  caused  by  the 
-dropping  of  the  types  into  the  brass  receptacles 
called  composing-sticks,  provided  for  them.  I 
know  of  no  other  instance,  that  of  a  Quaker^s 
meeting  excepted,  in  which,  where  so  great  a 
number  of  persons  are  in  the  same  place,  so 
profound  a  silence  reigns.  I  wish  our  legislators 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  would,  in  this 
respect,  take  an  example  from  the  compositors 
and  other  persons  employed  in  getting  up  a 
morning  paper.  In  that  case  their  proceedings 
would  be  alike  creditable  to  their  own  characters 
aad  beneficial  to  the  country.    Aa  matters  are 
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at  present  manaj^ed  in  that  assembly*  it  is  a 
glaring  and  lu^pardonable  perversion  of  language 
to  apply  the  term  deliberatiTe^  either  to  them* 
selTes  or  their  proeeediu^ 


isi 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS— THE  EVENING 

PAPERa 

The  Glol>€— The  Courier— The  Sun— The  Standard— 
The  True  Sun — Miscellaneous  Observations. 

In  speaking  of  tJie'  Evemng  Papers,  I  shall  not 
^lave  occasion  to  occupy  so  much  space  as  in  Ac 
case  of  the  morning  journals.  They  are  five  in. 
number— « The  Globe,'—*  The  Courier,'—*  The 
Sun,'— « The  Standard,'— and  « Hie  True  Sum' 
I  place  The  Globe  first  on  the  list,  because, 
for  some  time,  it  has  not  only  had  the  name  of 
being  the  ministerial  evening  paper,  but  is  the 
largest  in  circulation,  &ough  it  would  appear 
from  the  last  stamp  office  returns,  *  The  Sun'  is 
following,  in  the  latter  respedt,  close  on  its  heels. 
It  wa3  Bt3rted  many  ye^B^  fhie^  mi  Aos^vnction 
with  *  The  British  Press,'  a  morning  jounml^iriMi 
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ceased  ta  exist  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  For 
some  years  *  The  Globe'  continued  to  be  pub-^ 
lished  without  either  great  profit  or  loss  to  the 
proprietors.  In  1823  the  copyright  was  pur- 
chased by  the  proprietors  of  *  The  Traveller,' 
an  evening  paper  which  had  been  established, 
with  but  very  indifierent  success,  a  few  years 
previously.  Beth  the  pnp^^tf  were  joined  toge- 
ther under  the  titie,  wiiit^h  tney  still  retain  though 
that  of  «The  Globe'  only  is  used,— of  «The  Globe 
and  Traveller/  Since  the  junction  with  *  The 
Traveller,'  *  The  Globe^  has  wedded  other  five 
evening  papers,  namely,  *  The  Statesman,'  which 
for  many  years  belonged  to  Mr.  Wardell,  who 
was  lately  murdered  in  New  South  Wales; — 
*  The  True  Briton,'  a  journal  started  by  Lord 
Kenyon ; — *  The  Evening  Chronicle,'  one  of  the 
many  unfortunate  newspaper  speculations  of 
Mn  Buckingham,  the  member  for  Sheffield; — 
*The  Nation,'  a  foolish  speculation  of  Mr. 
Wooler; — and  *  The  Argus,'*  another  short- 
lived enterprise  of  Mr.  Buckingham.  The 
number  of  papers  thus  incorporated  with  *  The 
.  Globe'  is,  therefore,  no  fewer  than  six. 

Colonel  Torrens,  late  member  .for  Bolton,  was 
for  many  years  principal  proprietor  of  *  The 

♦  '  The  Ap^8/  if  I  am  not  mistaken^  did  not  five  a, 
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Olobe/  He  used  also  to  write  many  of  ^m 
leading  articles  in  it.  Those  vAnch  related  to 
topics  bearing  on  political  economy  were  chiefly 
:  from  his  pen.  Colonel  Torrens  is  understood 
to  have  «Ksposed  of  his  interest  in  *  The  GioW 
a  few  years  since.  Mr.  Coulson,  now  one  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  was  then  its  principal 
editor.  He  contributed  much  to  raise  it  to  the 
reputation  it  now  enjoys.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  John  Gorton,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  "  Topographical  Dictionary."  The 
paper  did  not  advance  either  in  name  or  profits 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  the  latter 
gentleman.  Mr.  Gorton  did  not  long  control 
the  destinies  of  *  llie  Globe ;'  he  quitted  it  in 
the  end  of  1834,  or  the  beginning  of  1835;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  still  presides 
at  the  editorial  helm.  Under  the  management 
of  Mr,  Wilson,  the  leading  articles  of  *  The 
Globe'  display  much  spirit  and  acuteness.  Who 
the  gentleman  is  who  is  entrusted  with  the  sub- 
editorial  department,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  has  for 
some  years  displayed  much  taste  and  judgment 
Mr.  Charles  Buller,  member  for  Liskeard,  has 
been  often  said  to  be  the  editor  of  *  The  Globe :' 
there- is  no  truth  in  the  statement.  That  gen- 
tleman, I  believe,  did,  some  time  ago,  occa- 
jpMmally  write  leading  articles  for  it;   but  he 
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msmt  wept  to  tl^  oAce;  not  had  ht  any  <M^ 
trol  wbafeeiwr  oyer  the    laaDagement  of  the 

^  The  Globe^'  accoTdiog  ta  the  last  newspaper 
returns,  has  a  circulation  of  nearly  3^000.  It  i& 
a  good  property.  When  a  transfer  of  shares 
was  made  five  or  six  yean  ag«s  the  value  of  the 
property  was  estunated  at  5(^000^  I  do  not 
suppose  its  value  has  depredated  since.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  must  now  be 
worth  considerably  more,  owing  to  the  great 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  its  advertisements  within  the  last  few  years. 
For  a  long  time,  indeed  until  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  the  advertisements  in  *  The 
Globe'  did  not  average  more  than  three  columns  r 
of  late  it  has  seldom  had  less  than  a  page  of 
these  most  profitable  articles* 

I  know  of  no  evening  paper  which  is  con- 
ducted at  less  expense  than  ^  The  Globe.'  It 
does  not,  like  its  contemporary  evening  journals, 
publish  second  editions,  during  the  sessions,  of 
parliament^  and  is  consequently  spared  the^ 
expense  of  an  establishment  of  reporters..  I 
believe,  indeed,  it  has  not  more  than  one  gen- 
tleman regularly  employed  as  a  reporter.  Its 
account  of  any  thing  which  transpires  in  the 
metropolis  before  the  hour  ot  going  to  pre8i% 


ifkim  it  has  my  such  account^  is  always  m^ 
markable  for  its  brevity.  And  for  tbe  little  it 
^▼es,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  courts  of 
iKWf  it  is  indebted  to  the  penny'-a-Users^.a  dass 
of  persons,  of  whom  I  shsXl  have  to  speak  on  a 
fetare  occasion.  Several  of  the  other  evening: 
papers  occasionally  express  important  late  in-* 
fdligence :  >  The  Globe^  never  incurs  this  ex- 
pense, which  is  a  very  heavy  one* 

Lord  Palmerston  is  very  often  represented 
as  a  contributor  of  leading  articles  on  questions 
of  foreign  policy  to  *  The  Globe.'  The  state* 
ment  is  not  correct.  *  The  Globe,*  it  is  truc^ 
often  shows  that  it  has  sources  of  information 
peculiar  to  itself  on  foreign  subjects  of  im- 
portance; and  it  has  been  the  invariable  and 
S^ealous  advocate  of  bis  Lordship'^s  foreign  policy; 
but  he  is,  according  to  authorities  which  I  <^an- 
not  doubt,  as  innocent  pf  writing  the  foreign 
leading  articles,  as  he  is  of  Uie  leaders  in 
'  Cleave's  Police  Gazette.*  He  may  express  an 
occasional  wish  to  have  a  certain  view  taken  of 
a  particular  question;  and  some  of  his  sub* 
t^rdinates  in  the  Foreign  Office  may  furnish 
tbe  facts  and  information  on  which  such  an 
atticle  as  would  meet  his  views^  may  be  grounded^ 
but  I  speak  witli  some  degree  of  confidenee 
trh^  I  sajs  tika^  he  bsts  motfong  {uFtl»r  to  d0 
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with  the  foreign,  leaden  which  appear  in  ^  The 
Gluhe/  It  is  quite  coninion  to  a^ribe  articles, 
in  particular  papers,  to  some  Minister  of  States 
if  people  generally  knew  the  cares  of  office  as 
well  as  the  parties  do  who  fill  official  stations, 
it  would  be  seen  at  once  that  the  duties  they  have 
to  perform  are  of  so  arduous  a  nature  as  to  leave 
them  but  little  time,  had  they  all  the  disposition 
in  the  world,  for  newspaper  writing* 

The  Courier  had  for  many  years  incomparar 
bly  the  largest  circulation  of  the  evening  pa- 
pers. In  the  time  of  the  French  uar,  its  cir-^ 
culatioii,  for  a  considerable  period  averaged, 
10,000  copies  daily.  On  one  occasion,  when  it 
contained  some  important  exclusive  intelligence 
16,500  copies  of  *  The  Courier'  were  printed 
and  sold :  had  the  pressmen  been  able  to  meet 
the  demand,  it  was  calculated  that  «30,000  would 
have  been  sold.  So  extensively  was  it  then  read 
by  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England—  it  was 
then  a  high  Church  and  State  papers— that  it 
was  calculated  no  fewer  than  5,000  of  its  im- 
pressions went  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  alone. 
Its  influence,  as  well  as  its  circulation,  was  then 
great.  It  was  not  only  looked  on  as  the  organ 
of  government,  but  was  actually  its  accredited 
and  exclusive  organ.  It  almost  invariably, 
through  its  connexion  with  the  Percival  a^d  Ur 


▼erpool  Admhiistratioiis,  procured  the  earKesI' 
infiirmatian  on  every  subject  of  importanoe 
during  the  CTentfiil  period  of  the  war.  So  great 
was  the  demand  on  such  occasions,  that  almost 
any  price  would  have  been  given  for  a  copy. 
As  steam  printing  was  unknown  at  that  time^ 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  publica- 
tion ill  ordinary  time,  to  have  duplicates  of  every 
number  of  the  paper  composed,  and  to  have 
four  presses  constantly  at  work.  After  the 
peace,  *  The  Courier'  began  gradually  to  de- 
cline in  circulation;  first,  because  there  was 
much  less  excitement  in  the  public  mind,  and 
secondly,  because  of  the  formidable  rivalry  with 
which  it  had  to  contend  on  the  part  of  other 
journals.  But  what  gave  it  the  most  serious 
blow  was  the  frequent  changes  it  underwent  in 
itsi  politics,  from  1827  to  1830.  From  being  a 
thorough-going  Tory,  which  it  had  been  ever 
since  it  renounced,  in  1800,  the  Jacobin  prin- 
ciples with  which  it  set  out,  it  became,  on  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  a  most  zealous  stipporter  of  that 
right  honourable  gentleman'^s  government.  Mr. 
Mudford,  the  present  editor  of  *  The  Kentish 
Observer,'  and  author  of  several  novels,  as  well 
BA  of  the  series  of  popular  tales,  under  the  tttl& 
of  "  The  First  and  Last^"  which  appeared  six 
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or  aeyen  years  ago  io  ^  Blackwood's  Magsnae^* 
tfaen  conducted  ^  Tlie  Cour&er^*  and  it  was  ge* 
cerally  believed  by  those  who  bad  aecess  to  09^ 
rect  information  on  the  subject,  that  the  singu- 
lar seal  with  which  he  vindicated  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Canning  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Tories,  was  in  a  great  measure  the  result  <^ 
the  personal  friendship  which  subsisted  betweea 
the  parties.     The  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
proprietors  was  that  his  zeal  outran  bis  discre- 
tion, and  but  for  the  personal  interposition  of . 
Mr.  Canning— at  least  so  I  am  assured  by  those 
who  ought  to  have  accurate  information  on  the 
subject — ^he  would  have  lost  his  Mtuation.     Mr« 
Canning,  as  everybody  knows,  died  after  a  short- 
lived reign  as  Prime  Minister;  and  his  oppo* 
nents — those  very  persons  to^  whose  factious  op- 
position to   his  Administration  his  death   has 
been  generally  ascribed — became  the  successors 
of  himself  and  colleagues,  after  the  temporary 
dynasty,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  Lord  Code- 
rich.    Mr.  Mudford's  editorial  connexion  with 
^  The   Courier '    then  closed    as    a  matter  of 
course ;  and  under  a  new  editor  that  journal  be- 
came as  ultra  Tory  in  its  politics  as  it  bad  been 
in  the  good  old  days  of  Lord  Liverpool.  Libera 
alism  under  Lord  Grey — ^a  much  more  decided 
Liberalism  tiian  that  which  diaracterized  the 
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government  of  Mr.  Caniiing-~once  more  re- 
gained the  ascendant  in  U)e  councib  of  the 
King,  and  *  The  Courier'  again  became  the 
ehampion  of  Liberal  principles.  In  a  worJ,  ia*^ 
the  short  space  of  two  or  three  years,  it  ha  i  en<* 
listed  itself  under  the  bimners  of  iowt  Admini»> 
tratioiis,  all  based  on  different  principles ;  and 
what  gave  these  various  metamorphoses  the  most 
suspicious  aspect,  was  the  fdct  of  every  succes- 
sive change  taking  place  the  moment  the  change 
occurred  in  the  various  governments.  These 
repeated  and  sudden  changes  in  so  short  a  pe* 
nod,  necessarily  destroyed  all  confidence  in  the 
integrity  or  disinterestedness  of  its  principles, 
and  the  result  was,  that  while  the  high  Tory 
clergymen  and  other  zealous  adherents  of  that 
class  of  principles,  withdrew  their  names  as  b« 
Bcribers,  the  few  friends  of  Liberalism,  who,  while 
it  advocated  the  latter  principles,  had  given  in 
their  adhesion,  threw  it  up  again  the  moment  il 
recurred  to  its  former  Tory  notions  and  prao< 
tices.  It  was  consequently  deserted  and  dis* 
trusted  by  all  parties;  and  whatever  number  of 
supporters  it  retaineJ,  consisted  chiefiy  of  those 
whose  politieal  prejudices  were  not  strong  oa 
either  side.  Its  editors,  too,  were  dianged  with 
every  successive  cha,nge  of  its  piindiplea,-^ 
vfaicb  was  another  drcumstanoe  which  operaJtcd 
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much  agmnst  it  In  the  limited  space  of  the 
three  years  I  have  mentioned,  the  proprietors 
changed  the  editors  four  or  five  times.  Mr.  Rodie 
succeeded  Mr.  Mudford,  and  Mr.  Gait,  the  ce^ 
lehrated  novelist,  succeeded,  if  I  remember 
right,  to  the  editorial  chair  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Roche.  Mr.  Gait,  after  a  four  months'  tenure 
of  offiee,  was  obliged  to  make  away  for  Mr» 
Merle.  Mr.  Gait  once  mentioned  to  me  that  the 
reason  why  the  proprietors  were  dissatisfied  with 
his  management  of  ^  The  Courier '  was,  that  he 
gradually  endeavoured  to  give  it  a  more  Liberal 
tone. 

Before  1827,  the  salary  of  the  editor  of  *The 
Courier '  was  1,000/..  That  was  the  sum  which 
Mr.  Roche  bad  when  he  died  that  year.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  however,  a  reduction  took  placfe 
in  the  editor's  salary  on  the  falling  off  in  the  eir<« 
culation  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  What  the  amount  of  salary  now  is,! 
have  not  the  means  of  knowing.  When,  Mr.  Gait 
was  editor,  he  received  at  the  rate  of  800/.  per 
annum*' 

In  1838,  Mr.  James  Stuart,  the  well-known 
author  of  "  Three  Years'! Residence  in  America" 
•^-one  of  the  best  works,  perhaps,  which  have  yet 
appeared  respecting  the  New  World— ^-became 
the  principal  editor  of  *  The  Courier,'  and  also 
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the  proprietor  of  several  shares  innt  Mr.  S0a* 
art  was  for  some  time  assisted  by  Mr.  Roweroft; 
but  the  latter  gentleman,  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  qui. ted  ^  The  Courier'  office,^  and  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Hodgkins,  for  some  years  one  of 
the  reporters  on  *  The  Morning  Chronicle.'  Mr. 
Stuart  and  Mr.  Hodgkins  still  continue  to  eoa* 
duet  *  The  Courier.*  Since  the  connexion  (^ 
the  former  gentleman  with  that  journal,  it  has 
been^  distinguished  for  the  earliness  and  accuracy 
of  its  information  on  subjects  of  importancei 
The  most  prominent  feature  of  its  leading  ar^- 
cles  is  the  common  sense  view  Uiey  take  of  the 
question  discussed.  Its  principles  are  decidedly 
Liberal:  they  are  substantially  the  same  as  ,bpse 
of  the  Melbourne  Administration ;  hut  it  is  by 
no  means,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  tern^ 
a  Ministerial  paper.  In  fact,  it  was  never  so 
independent  of  all  party  influence  as  it  has  beea 
under  the  managipment  of  Mr.  Stuart* 

'  llie  Courier,'  in  the  palmy  days  of  Toryism, 
was  one  of  the  best  newspaper  properties  in  thi^ 
eountry.  For  some  time  before  the  -peace  of 
1A15,  its  profits    averaged   from    1£^000/.  to 

•  Siuce  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Stuart  has  been 
appointed  a  Factory  Commissioner,  at  a  salary  of 
1,000/.,  and  of  course  must  close  his  editorial  connexion 
with  '  Thct^'owrier.*  Mr,  Hodgkins  i$  to  be  the  princi* 
pal  editof  ^ 
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15»000iL  per  annuin.  The  value  of  die  copf- 
rigbt  was  at  that  time  esdmated-at  dO>000/.  It 
m  still  a  good  property,  owing  to  the  great  num. 
b«r  of  advertisements  whieb  continue  to  go  to  it 
Ib  this  respect,  notwithstanding  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  suffered  in  circulation,  it  is  still 
nearly  as  good  as  it  was  when  in  the  semth  of 
its  glory  as  a  Tory  ministerial  paper.  ^  Hie 
Courier'  affords  a  remarkable  Confirmation  of  an 
observation  which  every  one  must  have  made 
who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  phibsophy  o£ 
newspapers,  namdy,  that  as  advertisements  are 
the  last  things  to  come  to  a  paper,  so  ihey  are 
the  last  to  leave  it 

*  The  Courier'  is  divided  into  twenty-four 
shares.  Mr.  WilUam  Stuart,  of  Knightsbridge^ 
continues,  as  he  has  done  for  many  years,  to 
hold  a  greater  number  of  shares  than  any  of  the 
other  proprietors.  Some  say  the  number  is 
nine :  others  say  it  is  five.  The  last  I  take  to 
be  the  correct  number.  Mr.  Michael  Attwood, 
the  Member  for  Whitehaven,  is  another  of  the 
proprietors;  so  is  Mr.  Pearce,  the  solicitor, 
of  St.  Swithin's  Lane.  Who  the  others  are, 
I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  as  several 
changes  in  the  proprietorship  have  lately  taken 
place. 
.    <  The  Courier'  is  conducted  at  great  expense. 
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It  wisely  acts  on  the  maxim,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  injurious  to  a  paper  than  a  parsimo- 
nious  economy,  where  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
money  will  procure  important  matter.  It  never 
grudges  any  reasonable  price  for  really  interest- 
ing intelligence.  It  regularly  publishes  a  second 
edition  during  the^  sitting  of  Parliament;  and 
has  two  or  three  reporters  always  retained  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  the  proceedings  up  to 
the  moment  of  going  to  press.  Mr.  Stuart  has 
had  great  disadvantages  to  struggle  with  in  the 
management  of  '  The  Courier.'  He  became 
connected  with  it  when  it  was  staggering  under 
the  blow  which  it  had  received  when  under  the 
control  of  his  predecessors.  That  it  has  not  lost 
greater  ground  under  his  management  is  only 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  enterprise  and  judgment 
which  he  has  sHown  in  the  diflScult  task  of 
guiding  its  fortunes  under  so  many  adverse  .cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  for  nearly  forty  years, 
three  gentlemen,  all  of  the  same  name,  have 
been  the  principal  parties  in  the  management  of 
*  The  Courier.'  In  its  palmy  days,  during  the 
reign  of  Toryism,  Mr.  Daniel  Stewart,  Sheriff  of 
Oxfordshire,  was  the  principal  proprietor,  and 
took  the  most  active  management  He  sold  out)  ^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Stuart,  of 
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Knightsbridge.  A  few  Tears  since,  Mr.  Jaxned 
StiiarU  as  already  stated,  was  entrusted  wift  the 
entire  management  of  the  paper.  It  is,  per* 
haps,  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  these 
three  gentlemen  are  all  of  the  same  name,  they 
are  no  relation  to  each  other.  The  former  spells 
his  name  differently  from  the  two  latter.  Messrs. 
William  and  James  Stuart  are  Scotchmen :  Mr. 
Daniel  Stewart  is  an  Engltshman. 

The  Sun  newspaper  now  holds  a  distin- 
guished place  among  the  evening  journals  of 
the  metropolis.  It  is  an  old  established 
paper :  it  has  been  upwards  of  forty  years  in 
existence,  though  for  many  years  previous  to 
182.)  it  was  hardly  known.  At  that  time  its  cir- 
culation was  only  300  or  400 :  it  was  bought 
that  year  by  Mr.  Patrick  Grant,  brother-in-law 
to  Lord  Glenelg,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Grant,  one 
of  the  Civil  Judges  in  Bombay.  The  price,  if 
my  memory  does  not  prove  treacherous,  for  the 
copyright,  presses,  types,  and  all,  was  only 
600Z.  The  types  and  presses,  however,  were, 
as  may  well  be  supposed  when  I  have  mentioned 
the  smallness  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  whole,  the 
Worse  for  the  wear.  New  printing  materials 
were  forthwith  procured;  and  Mr.  Murdo 
Young,  the  present  proprietor,  was  engaged  hy 
Mr.  Grant  as  editor.     The  paper,  under^  Mr. 
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Young^'s  management,    at  once  started  into  a 
new  and  vigorous  existence.     Large  sums  were 
given  for  valuable  political,  or  other  interesting 
intelligence;   and  expresses  were    run,   at  the 
enormous  expense  sometimes  of  300/.j  through- 
out the  whole  country,  with  copies  of  the  paper, 
when  it  contained  matter  of  absorbing  interest ; 
a  thing  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  the  news^ 
paper  press  of  this  or  of  any  other  country.     In 
a  word,  *  The  Sun'  was  now  conducted  with  a 
degree    of    spirit    and    enterprise    quite    un- 
paralleled,    and    which    excited    the   surprise 
and   admiration   of  the  country.      The  conse- 
quence was,  that  orders  for  '  The  Sun*  poured 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, — even  from  its 
remotest  extremities ;  and  in  two  or  three  vears 
the  circulation  rose  to  nearly  as  many  thousands 
as  it  had  been  hundreds  before  Mr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Young  became  connected  with  it.     In  the 
course  of  little  more  than  three  years,  upwards 
of  16,000/.  had  been  expended  on  it  Mr.  Grant 
eventually  became  embarrassed:   the  property 
was  seized  by  his  creditors,  and  being  eventually 
put  up  to   the  hammer,   it  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Young,  who  had  a  claim  on  the  property,  in 
coittequence  of  a  debt  to  a  considerable  amount 
owing  him  by  Mr.  Grant  on  its  account.     Mr. 
Young  also  held  a  fourth  share  of  the  paper ; 
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SO  that  tae  property  was  worth  more  to  him 
than  It  would  have,  been  to  any  one  else,  'i'be 
price  he  paid  for  the  copyright,  and  the  printing 
materials,  was  about  6,000/.  This  was  in  1 8^33.. 
In  1832  Mr.  Grant  started  another  paper,  ^The 
True  Sun' — of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  pre*^ 
sently — in  opposition  to  *  The  Sun/  From  this 
opposition  Mr.  Young's  paper  suffered  for  a 
time,  to. a  very  considerable  extent  He,  how- 
ever, never  allowed  himself  to  get  for  one  mo» 
ment  disheartened  by  the  circumstance.  He 
felt  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  *  The  Sun' 
wo4ild  eventually,  aqd  at  no  distant  day,  recover 
from  the  shock  it  had  sustained ;  and  under  this 
impression  be  never  slackened  in  his  spirited 
exertions.  He .  determined  on  convincing  the 
British  public,  that  if  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
command  success  he  would,  like  Cato,  do  more 
—he  would  deserve  it.  He  continued  the  sys- 
tem of  expressing,  at  an  immense  expense  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  «f  time,  toportant 
intelligence  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  And 
still  further  to  merit  the  support  of  his  coun* 
try  men,  be,  in  18^34,  enlarged  his  paper-*— at  an 
additional  annual  expense  of  1,200/. — to  sueb 
va  extent,  as  not  only  to  make  it  the  laziest 
evening  paper)  but  to  .make  it^ual  in  size  to 
anyof  itsmomiogcontempor^es.  ^i>Young^0 
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hopes  have  betii  pmorved  by  the  eveafc  ta  \mf%> 

been  well  founded :  hk  esterliom  fafl^re  met  vidt 
their  rewaird.  The  chrcuhlmt  of  <  The  Son'  is 
now  nearly  equal  to  what  it  was  befom  tiie  eita^ 
blishment  of  its  rital.  The  but  newsfiaper  re^ 
tarns  give  it  a  circnlation  of  fitde  shortof  3,9001 
Mr.  Yonng  Is  sole  proprietor  of  'The  SimJ* 
He  occasionaBy  writes  kadtiig  artieles  ftr  il; 
but  is  assisted  in  liie  editorial  department  bjr 
another  gentleman. ' 

The  spirit  and  enterprise  whidi  cbamcteriM 
the  management  of  *  Hie  Sun,^  necoooarBly  en* 
tail  on  it  a  very  great  expense.  One  ocmsideiv 
able  item  in  its  expenditure  are  the  salaries  of 
its  reporters;  It  has  a  Bumeioaa  and  a  iravy 
aUe  corps.  Its  reports  of  important  meetiagB 
whidi  take  place  in  the  coutbo  of  the  da^^  aara 
giren  at  foil  length,  and,  consideriog'  the  expe«- 
dition  with  which  they  are  necessarily  prepared, 
with  surprising  eceuracy, — ^up  to  Ae  hour  of  pnb- 
Kcadon.  The  same  observation  appliea  to  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Pavliament^  wbidi 
are  given  in  its  second  editions.  Theaeane  n^pip- 
lieariy  brought  down  to  the  hour,  seven  o'clock^  at 
wfaioh  the  post-offiee  shuts.  During  due  sesaiea 
of  parliament  Mr.  Ybmig  has  seven  or' eight 
reporters  regularly  engaged  on  *  The  8an/^<^an 
estabfishment  n^ariy  approa€iting*in  cAefheiieia 
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to  wfai^  the  repoMi^  estaUiihineiito  ^f  tbe 
nmiiiiig  piqperft  used  to  be. 

One  promineiit  hatate  in  <  Tbe  Son^  is,  tbe 
space  it  devotes  to  Uteratiire^  It  reviews  every 
new  book  of  importance ;  and  on  tbe  first  of 
evenfrmonUi  notices  all  tbe  leading  periodicals 
linder  the  head  of  ^*  Magazine  Day/'  Mr.  De»> 
am,  I  belieye,  writes  the  literary  notices.  T^ey 
are  written  wilh  much  tasto  and  devemess,  and 
often  display  as  intimate  an  .acquaintance  with 
the  work  reviewed^  as  if  the  uotic^  appeared:  in 
a  cpuurterly  instead  of  in  a  daily  publication. 
This  has  often  sinrprised  me,  knowing  ^is  I  do 
the  great  haste  with  which  everything  connected 
with  a  daily  journal  is  necessarily  got  up :  in  the 
case  of  the  reviews  in  *  The  Sun,'  the  haste  with 
which  they  are  written  must  be  equally  evident 
to  others,  from  the  shortness  jif  the  space  which 
intervenes  between  the  publication  of  the  work 
reviewed  and  the  appearance  of  the  review  itaelt 
Mr.  Deacon  is  the  author  of  <^Tbe  Ba&hful 
Irishman,"  and  a  contributor  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  and.  some  of  the  other  leading,  peri- 
odiisals.  '<The  Oki  Manor  House,''  in  the 
August  number  of  Blackwood  was  from  his  pen. 
«  Tuti  Stakdard  is  a  journal  comparatively 
young  in  years.  It  was  established  in.  1827,  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Gpvermnent  of  Mr. 


Gbnning  and  supportbig  the  political:  yiewA  iot: 
the  WisUin^oB  party.  For  a  year  xar  two  it% 
amcoess  was  extremely  doqbtfuL^  About  twelvj^ 
months  after  its  establishment  'The  M(»iiiiif^ 
Chronicle^'  in.  the  course  of  a  controiiersy  her 
tween  the  two,  papers,  characterised  it  as  a  jo.ur*^ 
nal  which  had  lately  ^^  crawled  into  existence^ 
and  was  &st  hastening  towards  dissolution*^ 
That  ^  The  Standard'  was  like^  to  be  soon  dis*, 
continued,  was  at  that  time  the  general  opinio% 
of  those  who  knew  the  circumstances  in  whicb 
it  was  placed  It  had  great  difficulties  to  con- 
(end  with.  The  Toiy  party  had  been  greatly 
divided  by  the  split  between  Mr.  Cannmg  and 
his  personal  friends,  and  the  ultras  of  that  party  | 
it  was  consequently  very  doubtful  to  the  min<^ 
of  ev^ry  on^  whether  the  extreme  Tories  co^ld 
t)f  themselves  support  a  daily  evening  paper,  is| 
addition  to  ^The  Morning  Post  \  and  ^  Tl^  New 
Times.'  For  about  two  years  it  seemed  lik^y 
the,  apprehension  woiild  be  proved  ^by  the 
ev^at  to  be  but  too  well-founded;  for,  during 
that  period,  it  had  to  struggle  if^ith.all  the,  ^is* 
advantages  of  a  very  limited  circulation,  an(| 
hardly  any  advertisements  at  alL  Its  circulation^ 
if  I  am  correctly  informed,  did  not,  at  the  period 
I  refer,  to»  amount  to  700  copies,  a^d  it  did  no^ 
above  half  a  qolumn  of  fuQ-p^^  «dv^r^ 
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AMMnts :  kMAudlng  wbiit  are^  caQed  quadk  ad* 
ttrtiBemeiitSi  wbich  in  most  papevs  are  insertad 
A  Mdnced  pf  icesi  it  did  not  average  a  coltmiB. 
jlnd  yet,  notwithstuding  all  the  discourage*^ 
ttenta  wbidi  attended  < The  Standard'  durii^ 
fbt  first  two  jeu»  of  its  ezisfenee,  it  was  under 
Ae  same  editorial  control,  and  wa&  conducted 
with  the  same  talent,  as  at  present  Its  proe-^^ 
pects,  however,  erentually  began  to  brighten: 
Ae  abiHty,  the  zeal,  the  gentlemanly  feeling,  and 
Ae  undeviafing  consistency  with  which  it  sup- 
ported the  principles  on  which  it  started,  not> 
withstanding  all  the  great  disadvantages  with 
whtcliit  had  to  contend,  attracted  the  attention^ 
and  eHcited  the  approbation,  of  men  of  all  pax^ 
tSes.  A  more  liberal  patronage  wbb  consequent^ 
extended  to  it;  it  began,  in  addition  to  the 
irigour  it  had  always  evmced  in  the  support  of 
itti  prindples,  to  show  symptoms,  from  the  in- 
crease in  its  adverfasementSi  of  coming  prosperity. 
Bfery .  day  after  this  added  to  its  list  of  subscri^ 
bers,  as  weU  as  to  the  number  of  those  who 
advertised  in  its  columns,  tilt  at  length  it  at- 
tmed  that  measure  of  prosperity  which  it  now 
tnjoys. 

^The  Standard,*  until  about  nine  montfia 
dbee^  was  one  of  the  sma&est  of  the  evening 
piq[>er8;  it  wis  then  enlarged  fipom  five  to  m 
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8m, '  tlte  lifgeit  ^  its  «vMii^  cMiMttpowin. 

8mtsimA^'m»'^S^n$Mffy  Mippotbat^  be  «»«» 
ducted  by  Ik.  Jfo^fii^  ^vett  kneim'fcr'Us  IM^ 
li^«iioia  to  £lftefc#MiB'i  Mi^luiM,  Fi«ser*e 
Mtagttzitfe,  eHit  otii^r  Tiny  periodidalst  ^b  w» 

liie  ini%  es  h^  is  sti^  the  {Mrkicipat  editor  tif 
•  tW  Sfauidflrct'  I)ir«  Megim  Wius  never  hmM 
ibaii  assidtiM  edbieis  ^ich  he  siili  tA. 

in  deaBng  irtfil  m  opponenl  *  The  Stattdard^ 
evinces  singulai'  acateness ;  but  it  is  often  terf 
inafidr  in  its  feasonings.  I  do  not>  of  course^ 
mMXk  to  say  thai;  k  is  inteiftiotiany  so.  I  would 
rather  ascribe  its  toisrejpresentlBttions  of  me  ai^ 
guments  of  an  opponent;  to  the  circumstance  oi 
tttsconceivin^  thetn,  e^ng  to  the  violence  of  ita 
peliticai  prejudices.  As  a  .disputant,  *  Tli 
Standard'  stand-in  the  felrekkoet  rank,  not  onfy 
aMong  its  contempori^siof  the  meera^fis^  but 
among  the  newspaper  pre^  otf  Aia  tt^umtf. 
WiM  in  the  wirolfg,  its  sopliti^es  ttfe  nieSt 
speciotius ;  •  when  in  the  i^hi;  its  IffgumMti  tt 
tB¥dw  of  the  thBW  if  Uktf^  of  a  ^ttefilioib)  H^  rsl 
flMttludble  for  iiie^' emtdhisk<hGi«^  Ha  style  4 
iprtM^iatiete»dedsmat^i  itiatei^d  pitt<djf  aK 
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gAmmttAm  thm  tbit  U  mof  of  its  oont«mpoi»- 
ricf.  Ife  wwUy  lUspkyt  good  taetics ;  it  is  weU 
^tfquamted  iHdi  tli»  fean  ai&d  prquAoes-ofits 
^^tfiy,  an4Mldnn  fiuls  to  turn  them  to;  aoeoim^ 
ift  ka  selfclimi  cl  toj^  f«r  ^Uscoaidoii. 
n  It  hm  oM^Kcdtent  fefttore^  U  neyer,  iipdtor 
4njr  ciDcuiiialaiicets  sirffe^  the  Tioleiioe  of  its 
fiditicel  hosliUty  to  betray  it  mto  an  invasion  of 
Ihe  sanctities  d  private  U&w  No  paper,  perhaps^ 
btm  been  oonducted  for  so  long  a  period,  which 
has  been  more  exempt  bom  personally  libellous 
laalter*  The  only  ease  of  complttnt  on  this 
seoroi  which  I  recollect  having  been  made  against 
}i,  was  Qi  th^  case  of  Xx>rd  Durham,  in  1833; 
and  even  in,  that  case,  the  matter  <^omplained  of 
was  not  origins);  it  was,  by  an  oversights  trans* 
fenced  ipto  its  cdumns  firom  some  other  jouraaL 
jst  has,  I  beSeve,  oeeasionally  given  great  offence 
XQ  some  o(  its  partj^  because  it  has  on  every  oo* 
casion  resolutely  refesed  to  avail  itself  of  the 
prijv^t^  peocadiUoes  of  an  eppon«at,  wherewith 
tp  annoy  him  ii^  hia  publie  c^fisicity.  -  The  late 
:^  uatonifsrd  afiar"  between  Lord  Mtflheume 
iod  ik^  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  is  a  case  v^  point, 
V-  rq^ct  speaks  truth,  it  was  moat  prewsingly 
aoUeited  by  some  influential  meiriiera  ofits  paiy 
tf  to  iBiiM(e  thpt  a9dr  ibfi  iAStnin^e^it  of  awnoy^ 
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-fioieetafaisLtnrcUttp:  it  turned  a  deaf  ear  tfttfae 

•adicttftti(Ni8;  it  >  peremptorily -refiiBed  even  to 

make  the  matter  the  subject  of  editoffialaUusiQB, 

'    .< The. Standard*  iafond  of  dealing  lalgrper- 

bole.    TlieKe  k.  scarcely  n  day  in  which  ite  €0« 

-lunula  do  not  ^re  one  or  more  instaaoes  of  this. 

One  very  late  instaneey  was,  wheiLitpronouiieed 

the  speech  of  Mr*  Hardy,  in  the  caee  of  the 

:0*CofmeU  and  Raphaiel affair,  as^the  ^  nKwt  ma»- 

•terly  oratorical  efibrt  ever  made  within  the  walk 

xif  parliament" '  To  any  one  wIkh  like  myseU^ 

heard  that  speech  delivered,  or  to  any  one  who 

read,  it,  the  extraviQ[ance  of  this  compliment  to 

.Mr*  Hardy?  must  have  raade^those  unacquainted 

with^  The  Standard's  "^  halnts  oi  prodigid  praise, 

take  it  for  granted  it  w^  intended  as  a  piece 

ot  bitter  irony^     But  tThe  StaBdard,Va  few 

;  weeks  afterwards,  was  guilty  of  a  rtill  greater 

e;itiavaganc&**-otie  dtat  fairly  carried  the  force 

Krf  thatspedes..of  phildeepby,  if  phUosoplqr^  it 

should  be  called,  as  far  as  it  could  go.    Speal^ 

ii$g  of  a  pionphtet  which  ^.  Iielden^  M*  P.  for 

Oldham,  had»  at  that  time^  published  on  4jie 

mlveet  of  the  &ctory  phildreQ»  <  The  Standard ' 

jaid^  that  before  it  saw  the  paii^let^  it  set  it 

'A^  m  a  Vfiwk  of  geiiu%  because  it  waa  written 

hy  one  who  Ms  m  aidimrer  of  the  late^l^Ir*  Col^ 

bet^  adding,  thitt  .^it  iN|t  down  ej^  on^  aa  a 
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If  Ah  mew  uilUiii—  rf  goto  b#a  coiw 
jwl  ooe^  it  wtt  te  ioHiid  Atl  gmmUm  an  as 
pkuliM  «i  Fabtaffli  Uaekbeim%  moDg  the 
%«ridD^  thflirn  of  Em^nd;  fer  tlicy  ar«^  al* 
MMt  to  a  oaam  adniien  of  Mir-Cokbett^i  wxi^ 
mgBs  Nor  wooU  gcniuMS  be  foand  m  seaiee 
arep  evea  anumg  that  datt  whom  Cohbett  him-^ 
edf  ueedf  to.eaH  ^  dod-poka  f  kit  maay  of  them 
aioe  great  admirers  of  his  wtitaigSL  They  aiw 
ao^  far  aubstaotiaUjr  the  same  reasoii  as  that 
wUcb  indttaedDryden  to  pfonoaEBfie  the  promia* 
sory  aote  of  Lord  Rochester  far  500/*  to  be 
decidedly  Ab  best  apecimen  of  composition 
amidst  the  variottS  excellent  sperimeaa  by  die* 
tiDgttiirtied  writers,  whidi  were  at  that  time  sub- 
a^ted  Jer  Ym  decisioo.  The  '<)^lDd*po|es  "*  mdh 
aare  Cobbett's  writings,  because  thear  leadfaig 
object  is  to  procmte  them  better  wi^ges  far 
Aeir  labour,  and  ojdienme  |o  impfovie  thehr 
aoeial  condltien* 

<llie  Stimdavdv  to  the  sole  property  of  Ikfa^ 

«  ■  * 

Charfes  Beldwtn;  and  i^  very  eaceUeatptapert^ 
\iy^  it  must  derive  a  hage  reveaue  fann  its 
adMrtlsemeats  nlone;  far  they  ave  nameyoas* 
I  haTO  heard  ite  profits  estimaled  at  lO^OWML  per 
ahaaia }  mt  I  am  salkrfM  tet  that  earn  is  ae 
aaaggeiatloQ,     M^  BiMwin  bw  tiMM  <Mier 


i^vr<Mk|  <lli^  Lofidioti  Pa^kie^'  twice  anire^k ; 
and  «Th^  London  Journal,'  onlto  i^we^  ;  all  of 
whkh  have'  h  pretty  extensive  country  ctrcuW 
tion;  and  as  tbej  are  got  up,. with  scarcely 
any  expense,  out  of  *  The  Staadawl,'  the  profits 
from  them  must  be  also  considerable*  I  am  £i»- 
sured  by  one  who  ought  to  know  something  of 
the  matter,  that  Mr.  Baldwin's  profits  from  his 
entire  newspaper-property  for  the  year  1835> 
were  nearly  15,000/. 

The  'True  Sun  is  the  only  remaining  even- 
ing paper.  It  was  started,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  in  1882,  by  Mr.  Patrick  Grant,  in 
opposition  to  *  The  Sun.'  For  a^season  it  pro- 
mised well.  The  public  mind  was  wrought  Up 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  at  the  tim^  of 
its  aj^arance  on  the  subject  of  the  Reform  fiill, 
and  as  it  started  on  more  decidedly  Liberal  priin 
ciplea  ihan  were  at  the  time  advocated  by  any 
olher  daily  paper,  morning  or  evemng,  itd^  ad^nt 
was  bailed  by  all  the  advocates  of  extreme  ta€^, 
flures.  It  was,  in  other  words,  received  with 
opeft  arms  by  the  Radicals,  who  constitutedF  at 
that  esish  ^  the  masses  of  meh,*^  and  the  (^ 
sons  to  whom  <  The  Times  *  referred*  wheri  it 
intifiiated  the  possibility  of  bricks  diid6hidg6\(iii 
bcffi^  i^ortal  to,  shotdd  th^  Ttin€A  (ioiithit^'  & 
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leodadeafeair  talbe  aofter'afgoBBimts  of  wofidsu 
What  was  forther  in  its,&¥our  was  the  takut  em- 
barkedin  it;  for  it  was  undoubtedly,  for  some  time, 
eouducted  with  conuderable  taleut ;  and  it  would 
have  been  singular  if  it  had  been  defident  in 
thb  respect,  as  the  services  of  no  fewer  than  four 
editors  were  for  some  time — afterwards,  I  be- 
lieve, there  were  five — regularly  engaged  for  it. 
Then  thi^re  was  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money, 
and  the  greaitexertionsotherwi^e  which  were  made 
to  bring  it  into  notice.  Many — indeed,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  most-r— of  the  country  papers  re- 
ceived copies  for  three  or  four  months  gratis. 
With  aU  these  means  and  appliances,  it  would 
have  been  "  passing  strange"  if  ^  The  True  Sun' 
had  not  found  its  way  into  a  considerable  circu- 
lation. The  excitement  on  the  sub^'eet  of  Re- 
form began,  however,  to  diminish  after  the 
passing  of  the  bill  of  Earl  Grey ;  the  novelty  of 
the  new  paper  wore  off,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  thepropri^etor,  Mr.  Grant,  found  it  necessaiy 
to  beconie  less  lavish  of  his  money.  The  result 
of  these  and  other  circumstances  was,  that  ^The 
True  Sim '  soon  began  to  fall  off  in  circulation. 
By-and-by^ — ^biffoife,  I  believe,  the  paper  had 
been  eight  months  in  existenpe — notice  was 
.given  in  the  editorial  department,  that  the 
.concern  was  in  dJifKculties.     Public  me^taugs 


e(Ae  RttdKcal^ — id  a  great  measure  andeir  iHe 
auspices  of  Dr.  Wade^— ^were  called  for  tiie 
puqxMie  of  raising  subscriptions  wherewith 
to  support  a  paper  which  was  justly  repre- 
sented to  be  their  only  organ  and  advocate 
among  all  the  daily  papers.  Considerable  sums 
were  collected,  and  the  paper  continued  to 
struggle  on  for  some  4ime  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Graat.  Eventually  Mr.  Francis  Westley,  the 
bookseller  in  the.  Strand,  and  Mr.  Hindmarsh 
in  the  City,  became,  some  how  or  other,  con- 
nect^ with  it  as  proprietors ;  and  by  bringing  a 
considerable  capital  into  the  concern,  it  was 
kept  on  for  some  time  longer,  nominally  as  still 
Mr.  Grantfs  property,  though  in  point  of  fact 
belonging  to  his  creditors.  Mr.  Westley,  after 
loosing  all  the  money,  some  say  3^000^.  which 
he  had  embarked  in  it,  quitted  the  concern, 
and  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  the  other  principal  pro- 
prietor  died,  after  having  lost  several  thousands 
by  the  undertaking.  The  property  then  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  executors  of  the  latter,  who 
carried  it  on  at  a  great  loss  for  some  months, 
when  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  De  Santaz,  a  gentleman 
of  some  property  and  of  Dutch  extractiou.  The 
sum  which  he  paid  for  the  copyright  and  the 
printing  materials,^  is  understood  to  have  been 
little  short  of  S^OWi,  -  In  the  course  of  some 
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tip«  aft^rwiuNi%  other  pivnie^  be^Mie  cOi^ 
Hooted  with  it  «a  joipt  pcopilotoysk  Among: 
CboM  were  Sfr.  Gadftby^  and  Mr*  Tbomas  Mur- 
pby)  the  well  koown  veatrynum  of  St  Pancrasy 
and  fiNrmerly  one  of  the  ea^didatea  for  the 
repreaentation  of  St  Mary-le-bone^  It  is.stiU 
understood  to  be  in  the  banda  of  the  same 
,p8rtiea>  all  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Tlie  highest  point  the  steady  circulation  of 
*The  True  Sun'  ever  attained  was  between 
1,700  and  1,800.  It  has  been  gradually 
diminishing  in  circntation  since  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  year  1833^  and  is  now  under  1,000 
copies.  .      . 

I  have  said  that  when  ^  The  True  Sun'  started; 
it  had  four  editors,  and  that  soon  afiter  it  had  no 
fewer  than  five.  Mr.  John  Bell  was  the  prion 
cipal  editor:  this  gentleman,  continued  with  it 
for  three  yearef,  and  had  some  pecuniary  interest 
in  it  as  part  proprietor.  Mr.  Thelwall,  the  cde-^ 
brated  lecturer  on  elocution,  and  well  known  as 
one  of  those  who  weie  tried  for  h%h  treascm  in 
1794,  was  also  for  some  time  one  of  its  editors. 
Who  the  others  were  soon  alter  the  estabtishr 
ment  of  the  pape^  I  never  could  learn,  i^ 
1833,  there  were  Mr.  Bel^  Mr.  F(mter,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  and  another  ge^tleman^  regular)^ 
acting  as  editors^    In  i8d^  Mr^  Leigh  Hnl 


m 

WM  engaged  to  conduct  tbe  review  departmeaL 
He  continued  his  connexion  with  it  some  montb% 
and  then  left  it  altogether.  In  1834  and  in 
part  of  1835,  Mr.  Carpenter  was  entrusted  with 
one  of  the  editorial  departments.  On  the  paper 
&ninginto  the  hands  of  Mr«  Fall,  of  Lambeth, 
as  the  executor  of  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  Mr.  Cai^ 
penter  soon  found  that  he  and  Mr.  Fadl  could 
not  agree,  and  therefore  he  quitted  the  concexn.. 
Mr.  Courtenay,  who  had  heien  a  rq>orter  on  the 
establishment,  was  then  raised  to  the  office  of 
editor ;  and  he  conducted  it  for  about  five  or  six 
months,  when  circumstances  led  to  his  learaig 
the  establishment.  Mr.  Oadsby  succeeded 
him  in  the  editorial  chair,  which  be  is  still  un- 
derstood to  fill,  assisted  by  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
some  of  the  other  parties  interested  in  the 
paper. 

From  first  to  last  the  sum  lost  by  ^  The  True 
Sun'  has  been  enormous.  I  have  heard  it  esti- 
mated at  little  short  of  40,000/. ;  nor  do  I  think 
the  amount  is  any  very  great  exaggeration,  if  it 
be  an  exaggeration  at  alL  Some  persons  say, 
that  Mr.  O'Connell  has  given  1,0002.  to  asskt  it 
in  its  difficulties,  and  that  he  may  be  considered 
otte  <rf  tbe  proprietors.  That  be  has  contri- 
buted to  its  support,  is  a  &ct  which  I  knovnr,  but 
iHieiher  the  amdunt  of  his.  eeAtrib«kti(m  be 
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1,600/.  18  a  qaeetien,  on  whidi  I  cannot  speak 
with  certidnty. 

One  circumstance  wbicb  goes  to  account 
fer  tbe  heavy  losses  sustained- by  <  The  True 
Sun,*  is  the  extravagantly  expensive  manner  in 
which  it  had  always,  until  of  late,  been  conduGted. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  of  Radical  and 
matchless  blacking  notoriety,  brought  his  action. 
against  it,  because  it  inserted  a  paragraph  from 
a  correspondent,  stating  that  his  nose  had  been 
bitten  off — ^in  some  a&ay  in  Preston,  if  my  me^ 
mory  does  not  deceive  me, — ^he  drew  a  graplno 
picture  in  couit  of  the  splendour  of  the  various 
editorial  apartments,  and  of  the  five  editors  with 
large  salaries,— contrasting  the  appearance  of  the 
place  with  the  then  sanctum  sanctorum  in  which 
Mr.  Black  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  /  The 
Morning  Chronicle ;'  where,  he  said,  the  chairs, 
were  not  worth  three  halfpence  each,  and  the 
entire  furniture  would  not  have  brought,  if  put 
up  to  the  hammer,  more  than  half-arcrown. 
The  paper  was  conducted  at  very  greajb  expense 
in  other  respects  which  I  i^ed  not  detail. 

Then  again,  *  The  True  Sun'  never  had  any 
share  of  advertisements.  I  do  not  suppose  it 
has  averaged,  since  its  establishment,  more  than 
a  column  and  a  hal^  if  so  much,  of  regularly 
paid  advertisements ;  in  fact,  it  would  haie  beeo 
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ctat  of  die  (jpiestion  to  have  ezpectod  ttial  it  6fftr 
could  become  an  advertising  mediiun  to  aay  at* 
tent.  The  dasa  of  persons  to  whom  it  exduaively 
addressed  itself  and  the  parties  with  wUdi  ife 
committed  itself,  must  of  necessity  have  ck^ 
dttded  firom  its  columns  any  great .  share  of 
advertisements.  It  has  always  been  the  greaf 
oi^an  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  champion  of  the 
interesiB  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  but  com^ 
paratively  little  interested  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  advertisements  which  appear  in  the  daily 
journals.  Its  circulation,  also,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  has  never  been  permanently 
l^h. 

It  deserves  all  praise  for  the  consistency  with 
which  it  has  uniformly  adhered  to  the  principles 
with  which  it  set  out  To  these  it  has  dung 
amidst  all  its  reverses.  When  under  the  edito- 
rial superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  tbe  first,  it  was 
a  dull  and  spiritless  paper ;  nor  was  it  well  con- 
ducted by  his  immediate  successor,  Mr.  C.  the 
second ;  but  before,  it  was  edited  with  consider^ 
able  alnlity;  and  it  has,  under  the  present* 
man^enient,  been,  much  better  than  it  was  for 
some  tia^e  previously^  It  has  three  reporters 
rg^gularly  retmned  throughout  the  year,  and  pub- 
lishes, like  most  of  the  other  evening  papers^ 
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lliestt  fiv«  mm  tbe  oefy  dxittiibg  tt^ntqg: 
pqpevBi  It  would  be  ungenerooB  to  OBiit  dl  meii^ 
tiott  of  an  evemng  journal  which  dosbd  its  es^ 
istenee  on  the  last  day  of  1830.  .1  dlude  to 
CTbe  Albioii,^  which,  after  struggling  with  -dif^ 
fiailties  for  five  years,  was  then  discontinued  as 
a  separate  publication,  and  incorporated  with 
<  The  Standard.'  It  was  decidedly  Tofj  m  its 
pofitics;  and  was  generalty  supposed  to  bare 
been  started  and  supported  i>y  a  fewjof  the  leadk 
ing  members  of  the  CcmserraiiTe /parly*  For. 
the  first  year  or  two  its  circulation  was  unde^ 
500,  but  it  bad  risen  to  about  800  at  the  time  it 

*  ffince  the  above  was  written  concerning '  The  True 
Sun/  it  has  passed  once  more  into  new  hands.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Haryey^  the 
member  for  Southwark.  The  honourable  gentlenift^ 
got  the  copyright  without  paying  anything  for  it,  en 
the  condition  of  his  taking  the  presses  and  priatfai|^ 
materitds  at  vahiation.  Before  cbttAnig^  intb  Ms* 
Harvey 'a  hands,  the  average  loss  on  th^  paper  wm  SOL 
per  week.  I  have  this  statement  from  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  late  proprietors.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fox* 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  chapel.  South  Fhi8biiry«« 
plaee^  is  flow  th«  princfpa)  editor ;  and  the  pspar  H^ 
cettiatcd  wiifa  grsatwr  spirit  than  befiapfc 


4tMed  to  €Mlt^  aad-  wvn'slettdilyt  tltougb  0lowl3f[t 
progressiiig.  lu  Mtiaetkni  Under  theie  ctfeuai* 
ilMMMi  AppeM^  a  i^yMerjr  to  moBt  peraoas*- 
even  to  those  ob  the  MtaUiAmeat  It  was  a 
meil  ecMiri^leflt  joutnal,  condocted .  with  fitiy 
^onakktikkk  ohiUtyi  and  urifth  tbo  most  honoup* 
Alt  M&Dg.  Its  sdiectioD  of  news  was  oxeet 
lent^  aod  tbo  whole  getting  up  evinced  grectt 
otre  OB  the  part  of  its  condtiotors. 
.  An  eventi^  jonmnti  is  ceodaeted  at  much  leta 
txpcfMi»'^-4n  some  eases  at  a  half  leaB— than  tte 
mwtnimf  papers.  The  expense  variesi  ao- 
-cordhig  to  the  parsimony  or  IflberaCty  wttfa 
wUefa  the  paper  is  coadacted,  from  12ii^  to 
IML  per  week.  One.  hea^ry  item  of  the  e9L«- 
penoes  of  a  morning  paper^  from  iriiiefa  an  eveik- 
ing  journal  is  eacempted,  are  the  sahries  of  reguter 
loreigii  ooqrretpondeQtSf  Th^  tlie  expenasa  of 
dopoirting  OB  an  evenfimg  joumkl  are  not,  in 
many  instancesy  a  tenth  part  so  great  as  on  itt 
Jtoorningcontemporaiies^  Anioniingpaper,a^at% 
]m8  to  iOdir  a  heavy  expeikEture  in  the  eooiaii 
oC  the  yeaiv  from  running  expresses^  wlien  therefa 
iflspeetattt  iatelfigeiiee  t^oowmiinkatp,  from  flm 
oontiaeist  and  frdm  til  parts  of  the  odnntry. .  The 
MO  o£  tfafe  evening  p»  per%  too^  being  for  thi 
meet  part  mueh-lelB  than.tiioBMmingpiyMi^ 

the  fmBOfr  Hre  not  so  mudi  chance  mattief.  ih 
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•the  shape  or  penny-a-lhfte  reports,  neif  so  mudi 
to  piiy  for  eomporitoip's  wigeSi  * 

I  hftTf  alluded  to  Ibf^  diAeiitty  of  eflldendy 
•eonduedng  a  daily  paper.  It  is  a  commoii  pro- 
verb that  meil  do  not  see  tibe  diftcDlty  of  a  thing 
iitttil  they  have  tried  it  Th^  remark  holds  good 
in  an  esrpedal  namier  in  the  case  of  a  daily 
joumaL  How  many  men,  otherwise  deemed^  and 
justly,  clever,  have  completely  broken  down  whm 
they^have  undertaken  the  management  of  a  daily 
jonmall  I  oould  mentk»  numerous  instances, 
but  it  were  an  invidious  task.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say,  and  those  acquainted  with  the  duly  metro- 
politan press  know  it  to  be  the  &ct, — ^that  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  modem  lite- 
rature hove  made  a  sorry  exbiUtioii  as  editors  of 
daily  newspapers.  <  The  Courier*  and  *  The 
Representative,^  short  as  was  the  existence  of 
the  latter,  could  severally  imfold  some  tales  on 
diis  point  The  truth  is,  that  a  man  may  write 
well  when  \ke  gets  his  own  tfane  to  it,  and  is  al- 
iow«d  to  choMO  his  own  (i^ics,  but  that  b  not 
the  case,  as  I  fcnnerly  mentioned,  with  the  poor 
editor  of  a  daily  newspaper.  Be  must  discuss 
on  the  spur  of  the  moimeht  whatever  tt^c  en» 
•grosses  the pubiie nundat the  time.  No  wondeiv 
AsB,  that  when  edttoars  sit  "down  to  write  an  edi-. 
lorial  artidMtiey  find  ttiemsehres  in  preetsely  the 
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same  predicament  as  Addison,  who,  when  he  roae 
to  address  the  House  of  Commons,  found  that 
though  he  oould  **  cottceiye,**^  he  could  bring 
forth  nothing. 

*  It  la  related  of  Addison^  that  toon  after  he  was 
chosen  a  raemher  of  the  House  of  Comroons.  he  rose 
three  tiroes  to  address  the  Housei  saying  each  time^ 
^'  I  conceive/'  and  then  tat  doim  without  uttering 
a  dngle  word  more* 


IM 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS-WEEKLY  PAPER& 

The  Examiner— The  Spectator—The  Atlas— The  Ob. 
server— Bell's  Life  in  London— The  Weekly  Dis. 
patch  — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  —  Bell's  New 
Weekly  Messenger— Sunday  Times*-The  John  Bull 
—The  Age— The  Satirist— The  News— The  Weekly 
True  Sun — The  Mark  Lane  Express— The  AgricuU 
turist — The  County  Chronicle — Baldwin's  London 
Journal— The  Weekly  Post— The  Patriot— The 
Christian  Advocate— The  Watchman^The  Court 
Joifmni— The  Naval  and  Military  Gazette— The 
United  Service  Gazette. 

I  COME  now  to  speak  of  the  Weekly  Newspap^ 
VreBB  of  the  metropolis.  Though  the  polite 
cal  joumak  published  hebdomadally  in  London 
HFe  numerous,  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to  oo- 
eupy  so  mudi  space  in  speaking  of  them,  9M  I 
have  devoted  to  the  daily  newspaper  press.  On 
flbe  ittbjeet  of  priori^  of  notice  no  journal  wifl 
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hftve  cause  tor  eonipiAint»  as  I  s^idl  take  llie 
paper?  pretfey  mucli  at  random,  and  net  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  opinion  of  their  relative  merite. 
The  ExAMmEity  though  by  so  means  among 
the  liigfaest  in  cireulataon  of  its  weekly  contem* 
porariesy  as.  will  be  afterwards  stated  more  fulfy, 
is  a  household  word  in  the  metropolis.  It  haa 
been  so  dtmost  ever  ance  its  commencement ; 
and  it  has  the  rare  good  fortune  of  being  popu* 
lar^  even  among  the  party  to  whom  it%  most 
ittveterately  opposedr  Tories  are  well  nigh  aa 
lavish  m  their  compliments  to  the  integrify,  and" 
talenty  and  wit,  of  *  The  Examiner,'  as  are  the 
Radicals^  themselves — that  class  to  whom  it  is 
almost  exclusively  addressed.  It  is  now  twenty* 
eight  yeairs  mnce  it  started.  From  its  comAience^ 
nent  it  has  been  s^jy  conducted.  .  Whett  the 
joisi  property  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunt  and 
ibe  present  l>igfa  Hunt;  it  was  always  distin- 
guished  fen*  the  able  and  uncomprombing  cba* 
vacter  of  its  political  articles  —for  the  taste  and 
jnc^^ent  with  which  the  fiteraiy  department 
was  conducted — and  for  the  excellence-  of  its 
dmnatic  and  misical  criticisms.  The  Way,  m- 
dted,  in  which  its  dramatic  ^^artment  waa 
conducted  by  Leigh  Hunt — for  he  waa  for  many 
yean  the  sole  writer  of  the  theatrical  eritiriama 
•—eoniributed  in  a  very  great  measure  to  raiae 
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H  to  that  distinctioD  among  its  contemporaried 
wUch,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  .a  century,  it . 
has  enjoyed^    As  a  dramatic. critic,  Leigh  Hunt 
was  aUowed  by  universal  consent  to  be  the  first  of 
his  day.     For  some  years  past — ever,  indeed, 
^ace  *  The  Examiner '  became  the  property  of 
another  party — he  has  seldom  visited  the  the^ 
atres,  and  still  less  seldom  written  dramatic  no- 
tices.  While  the  property  of  the  Hunts»  the  late 
Mr.  HazUtt  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  ^  The 
Examiner.'    Keats,  Shelley,  and  other  eminent 
men,  also  occasionally  enriched  its  columns  by. 
original  articles. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Joan  Hunt^s  death,  some  six 
or  seven  years  since,  Mr,  Albany  Fonblanquo. 
became  the  prc^ri^or  of  <  The  Examiner.'  It 
is  still  his  property,  and  is,  as  it  has  been  ever 
since  it  came  into  his  hands,  conducted  by  him- 
self Until  within  the  last  few  years  it  was  sold 
for  tenpence;  the  price  was  then  reduced  to 
sevenpence — that  being  the  usual  price  of  a 
newspaper.*  It  underwent  at  the  same  time^ 
or  soon  after,  a  change  in  its  external  appear^ 
ance.  For  the  three  columns  in  a  page^  and 
the  quarto  size^  the  form  in  which  it  had  pre?* 

*  The  usual  price,  while  correcting  these  sheets,  ha^ 
been  reduced  to  llrepetioe,  which  is  now  the  price  ef 
'  The  £x«]iiiner.' 
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\iou8}y  ai^^^ared,  were  isub«dtuted.two  broader 
columpsi.and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  folio  size. 
^  The  Examiifer's'  popularity  haa  always,  as  it 
still  does> rested  almost  exclusively  oa  itsorir 
ginal  articles.  Its  selections  have  been  gene^ 
rally  made  with  eseellent  literary  taste;  that 
is  to  say,  they  would  be  good  for  a  literary 
journal ;  but  in  the  matter  of  the  news  of  the 
passing  hour,  its  columns  haye  been  generally 
looked  on  as  deficient  Nor  does  it  ever  bring 
down  the  little  intelligence  of  the  kind  it  gives, 
to  a  very  late  houn  You  need  never  look  in  it 
for  any  detailed  account  of  anything  which  oo* 
curs  on  the  Saturday,  however  important.  The 
matter  is  in  most  cases  all  ready  by  the  Friday 
night  Its  original  articles,,  however^  amply 
oon^nsate  for  any  deficiency  of  diis  kind.  They 
are  always  full  of  wit  and  argument.  You  never 
read  one  of  them  without  being  struck  with 
the  brilUancy  of  some  of  the  writer's  ideas  or 
illustrations..  There  is,  too,  a  vein  of  quiet  sub* 
dued  sarcasm  pervading  the  whole  of  Mr.  Fotr- 
hknque's  articles,  wfaicb  possesses  the  rare  good 
fortune  of  being  equally  peroevred  and  admired 
by  tbe  most:intel]ectual  and  the  least  infonned 
readers  of  newspapers.  Henoe  there  is,  perv 
haps,  no  weekly  journal  whose  tenden  axe  in 
such'  equal  proportions  ainoiig  the  higher  and 
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loMf  classes.  *  Tbe  Esaminer*  never  ndvilges 
ui  declamalioiL  Hue  k  somewhat  surprising 
wben  every  one  knows  that  Mr.  Fonbknque's 
attachment  to  his  principles  is  not  exceeded  by 
that  of  any  man.  He  feels  strongly  on  all  great 
questions :  he  is  the  moompromising  advocate 
of  the  most  Liberal  principles ;  be  is  incessant 
in  bis  attacks  on  a  Tory  oligarchy,  and  a  most 
strenuous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  people^ 
and  yet  he  never  betrays  the  least  warmth  or 
violence  of  manner.  *  The  Globe,*  wben  twitted 
some  time  i^  by  *  The  lunes,'  on  an  allq^ 
bss  of  temper,  took  credit  to  itself  for  being 
^  as  cool  as  a  cucumber.^  If  ever  one  journalist 
wasentitledmore  than  another  todaim  this  credit 
for  himself,  Ihat  journalist  is  Mr.  Albany  Fon- 
Uanque.  How  he  would  behave— whether  he 
would  take  matters  as  coolly,  were  his  bouse  on 
fire,  I  know  not;  but  amidst  the  sound  of 
tnimnets  and  the  dash  of  arms,  in  the  political 
eoniUct,  he  retains  the  most  perfect  oompo6uie» 
Many  persons,  when  looking  on  the  agitation 
and  ezrit^Bnent  and  ardour  of  feeling,  efinced 
by  all  its  contanponnries  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  have  fek  ^The  Esammer^s'  coolness 
to  be  provoking*  How  mudi  more  annoying 
must  Mr«  FeiAlanque's  frigidity  of  mamsr 
pvove  to  his  fa«otfasv  joumaUsts,  w^es  they  see 
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themselves  worked  up  to  what  I  once  heard  a 
coalheaver  somewhat  happily  characterise  as  a 
"jolly  good  passion."  But  though  Mr.  Fon- 
blanque  never  suffers  himself  to  lose  his  temper, 
and  consequently  guards  against  that  coarse 
abuse,  in  dealing  with  an  opponent,  which  is 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  undue  ardour  of 
feeling,  his  wit  and  irony  are  felt  more  sensibly 
by  a  delicate  mind,  than  would  the  most  abusive 
language  which  it  were  possible  to  employ. 

One  great  beauty  of  ^  The  Examiner's'  arti* 
eles  is,  the  singular  ease  with  which  they  are 
manifestly  written.  There  is  no  appearance  of 
^ort  about  them :  they  seem  to  proceed  quite 
naturally  from  the  writer's  pen ;  as  easily,  indeed, 
as  if  he  were  unconscious  at  the  time  his  most 
ingenious  arguments  and  happiest  iUustrationa 
are  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
that  he  was  giving  expression  to  any  thoughts 
at  alL 

Mr.  Forster  is  the  assistant  editor  of  *  The 
Examiner.'  He  has  filled  that  office  for  some 
time.  The  literary  notices  and  theatrical  criti- 
cisms are  understood  to  be,  with  very  few  ex* 
ceptions,  his.  In  both  these  departments  of  a 
newspaper  he  has  acquired  a  deserved  reputft* 
tioiL  His  dramatic  criticisms  are  among  the 
best  perhiq)s  to  be  met  with  in  the  metropo-i 

VOL.   II.  o 
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litan  press.  The  only  drawback  on  the  revie^v^ 
departraent  of  *  llie  Examiner'  is,  that  the  no^ 
tiees  are  often  delayed, — so  that  the  books  re« 
viewed  are  in  a  great  measure  forgotten  before 
the  notices  appear. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  number  of  weekly 
labourers  in  the  Radical  vineyard  was  much 
less  than  it  is  at  present,  ^  The  Examiner'  had 
a  circulation  of  a  good  many  thousands^ — some 
say  as  many  as  7,000  or  8^000,  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  newspaper  stamp  returns,  its 
circulation  does  not  exceed  3,400;  and  this, 
notwithstancUng  the  circumstance  of  <  The 
Ballot,"  a  paper  started  by  Mr,  Wakley,  the 
member  for  Finsbury,  having,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  been  incorporated  with  it,  with  a  circula* 
tion  of  considerably  more  than  1,500.  In  this 
reduction  in  its  circulation,  *  The  Examiner"  is 
not  peculiar :  almost  all  its  Sunday  contempo- 
raries  have  suffered  more  or  less  in  the  same 
wayi< — as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  more 
luUy  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Spectator,  like  *  The  Examiner,'  has 
a  distinguished  reputation  among  the  Sunday 
papers  for  its  original  matter.  That  matter 
is  fully  as  good  as  that  of  ^  The  Examiner,' 
though  written  in  a  different  strain.  <  The 
Spectator's'  style  is  clear,  easy,  and  dose ;  and 
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its  articles  are    usually  remarkable  for  their 
acuteness,  their  good  sense,  «nd  for  the   im- 
portant information  embodied  ia  them.     They 
display  ^m  entire  mastery  of  the  subject  dis- 
cussed, and  often  excite  our  surprise  and  admi- 
ration because  of  the  new  light  in  which  the 
writer  puts  it,  when  we  had  thought  that  every- 
thing bad  been  advanced  which  human  inge- 
nuity  x^ould  bring  to  bear  on  it    The  instances 
in  which  ^  The  Spectator^  has  struck  out  new 
views  of  a  question,  which  had  been  supposed 
on  all  hands  to  be  exhausted,  are  innrunerable. 
In  fact,  the  whole  plan  of  *  The  Spectator'  ia 
perfectly  original     It  is  a  paper  by  itself:    it  iji 
the  first,  and  the  only  one  as  yet,  of  a  class  which 
is  likely  enough  to  become  large  when  the  entire 
abolition  of  fiscal  restrictions  on  the  press,  will 
give  full  scope  to  newspaper  enterprise^     ^  The 
Spectator^  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  exem- 
plification afforded  by  the  weekly  newspaper 
press,  of  what  political  economists  call  the  <&vi- 
sion  of  labour.    There  are  several  gentlemen 
distinguished  as  writers  on  political  and  literary 
subjects,  regula:rly  engaged  for  h ;  and  each  has 
his  own  department     Mr.  Rintoul  is  what  is 
called  the  conducting  editor;  that  is,  be  has  the 
option  of  accepting  or  rejecting  what  articles  he 
pleases.     Mr.  Southern,  the  poet,  is  one  of  the 
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leading  writers  of  ^  The  Spectator :'  who  the 
others  are  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  with  con-: 
fideuce,  thou^  some  gentlemen  have  been 
mentioned  to  me  as  permanently  employed 
on  it. 

I  question  if  there  ever  was  a  paper  got  up 
with  greater  care«  This  remark  applies  to  the 
mechanical  as  well  as  to  the  intellectual  depart- 
ments. Mr.  Rintoul  enforces  on  the  printer  the 
necessity  of  displaying  the  best  taste  in  what  is 
technically  called  spacing.  Indeed^  the  typo^ 
graphical  part  of  *  The  Spectator'  is  as  scrupu- 
lously attended  to  as  i^  instead  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  it  were  a  book  by  an  author  whose 
established  reputation  was  likely  to  insure  it  an 
extended  and  permanent  circulation. 

^  The  Spectator'  contains  more  original  matter 
than  any  of  its  Sunday  contemporaries.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  original  from  beginning  to 
end, — always,  of  course,  excepting  the  adver- 
tisements, births,  marriages,  deaths,  and  some 
of  the  other  less  prominent  features  in  the 
paper.  The  parliamentary  reports  are  entirely 
re- written:  this,  indeed,  is  manifest  from  the 
form  in  which  they  are  given. 

Literature,  the  drama,  the  fine  arts,  and 
music,  are  subjects  to  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  *  The  Spectator'  is  regularly  devpted* 
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These  departments  are  severally  in  the  hands 
of  competent  persons.  In  each,  but  especially 
in  music,  ^  The  Spectator'  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  first-rate  authority.  Mr.  Hogarth, 
late  of  ^  The  Morning  Chronicle^  as  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  that  journal,  wrote  the  musical 
criticisms  for  *The  Spectator,'  before  his  en- 
gagement in  1834  with  its  daily  contemporary. 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  that  departaient  of  *The  Spectator'  is 
at  present  confided. 

<The  Spectator'  rose  into  notice  with  a  ra^ 
pidity  which  has  few  examples.  It  was  started 
m  1827,  and  in  less  than  twelve  months  it  took 
its  standing  in  the  first  rank  of  the  metropolitan 
weekly  press.  It  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
raise  itself  into  sudden  distinction;  for,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  it  struck  out  an  entirely 
new  and  popular  path  for  itself,  and  carried  itn 
plans  into  effect  with  spirit  and  ability.  For 
some  years  it  incurred  a  heavy  expense  in  ad- 
vertising. Its  various  laborious  and  careful 
analyses,  too,  at  different  times,  of  complicated 
matters  of  importance,  were  of  great  service  to 
it  Its  price  at  starting  was  ninepence:  in  a 
year  or  two  after  its  establishment  the  paper 
was  enlarged,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  one 
shillii^.  As  I  write,  it  is  again  reduced  to 
oinepence^ 
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•The  Spectator*  was  started  by  Mr.  Rmtonl, 
formerly  of  the  *  I^ndee  Advertiser,'  but  lat- 
terly of  *The  Atlas/  Mr.  Riptoul  was  the  first 
editor  of  *  The  Atlas ;'  and  it  was  after  he  had 
concluded  a  two  years'  engagemeitt  with  the 
proprietors  of  that  journal,  tliat,  assisted  by 
those  gentlemen  who  had  chiefly  supplied  ^  The 
Atlas'  with  its  leading  matter,  be  commenced 
•The  Spectator.'  I  am  not  snre  on  what  footing 
the  proprietorship  stood  in  the  outset.  Mr.  Day, 
of  the  firm  of  Day  and  Martin,  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  proprietors ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  principal  proprietor  was  the 
late  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird.  At  all  events, 
that  gentleman  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole 
proprietor  at  his  death,  some  three  or  four  years 
ago.  The  paper  has  since  been  carried  on  by 
his  executors.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been 
expended  on  it  I  have  heard,  indeed,  and  from 
an  authority  whidi  leaves  me  no  room  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  that  so  resolved  has 
Mr.  Rintoul  always  been  to  procure  the  best 
articles,  be  the  price  what  it  might,  which  the  in- 
tellectual market  exhibits  for  sale, — that  about 
40/.  are  paid  weekly  for  its  matter  alone.  It 
is  a  JEavourite  medium  of  advertisements,  espe- 
cially with  booksellers,  and  must  now  be  a  good 
property*    Ita  circulation,  it  is  true,  is  not  large 
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—nothing  in  comparison  of  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
but  then  the  &ct  of  its  being  fourpence  dearer 
ia  price  than  newspapers  generally,  will  ensure 
it  as  much  profit  on  a  circulation  of  2,500  as  its 
fiyepenny  contemporaries  will  derive  from  a 
circulation  of  two  or  three  times  that  amount. 
The  circulation  of  ^The  Spectator'  is  steadily 
rising,  and  is  sure  to  rise  suddenly  and  to  a 
great  extent,  when  the  stamp  duties  are  entirely 
repealed. 

<The  Spectator'  is  decidedly  Liberalin  its 
principles :  in  fact,  it  advocates  Radical  opinions. 
But  there  is  none  of  that  coarseness  in  its 
columns  which  is  to  be  weekly  seen  in  those  of 
many  of  its  Radical  contemporaries.  *The 
Spectator'  is  fearless  m  its  attacks  on  its  oppo* 
nents ;  but  rarely  suffers  its  zeal  to  hurry  it  into 
the  use  of  intemperate  language.  It  is  a  strictly 
independent  paper. 

The  Atlas,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  in 
speaking  of  ^  The  Spectator,'  was  started  under 
the  auspices  of  the  editor  and  leading  contribu« 
tors  to  the  Utter  jourpaL  On  its  first  appear- 
ance, its  immense  size,  coupled  with  the  orig^Ur- 
ality  of  its  plan,  created  a  sort  of  sensation  in 
the  metropolis*  It  wa3,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
largest  journals  in  the  kingdom.  It  started  with  a 
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.circulation  comiderably  exceeding  5»000,  which 
it  retained  for  some  time;  buc  the  appearance 
of  *  The  Spectator/  after  it  had  been  two  years 
in  existence,  gave  it  a  serious  blow. 

Mr.  Whiting,  the  printer,  of  Beaufort  Build- 
ings, and  another  printer  of  the  name  of 
Branston,  were  the  original  proprietors  of 
*The  Atlas.*  I  believe  Mr.  Whiting  is  now  the 
sole  proprietor.  Though  *  The  Atlas'  has  fallen 
in  circulation  to  less  than  2,500,  it  is  still  un-» 
derstood  to  be  a  good  property.  It  has  a  fair 
share  of  advertisements.  It  has  many  features 
in  common  with  ^  The  Spectator.'  It  devotes  a 
large  part  of  its  space  to  literature,  the  drama, 
music,  and  the  fine  arts.  With  all  these  topics 
it  is  intimately  conversant:  its  opinions  are 
largely  quoted  by  publishers  in  their  advertise- 
ments of  books  which  it  favourably  reviews.  It 
deserves  praise  for  the  impartiality  of  its  literary 
notices;  it  equally  disregards  the  frowns  and 
smiles  of  publishers.  Sometimes,  in  ^^  cutting 
np"  a  book,  as  it  is  called,  its  language  would 
admit  of  a  little  more  refinement:  it  trans- 
gresses the  rules  of  courtesy.  The  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  fair  to  add,  in  which  it  does  this,  are 
comparatively  few  and  far  between.  The  paper, 
in  every  other  respect,  is  conducted  with  the 


most  gentlemaBly  feeling,  as  is  indeed  to  be 
expected  from  the  character  of  its  editor,  Mr. 
Robert  BelL 

The  politics  of  *  The  Atlas*  are  moderately 
Liberal ;  but  it  does  not  occupy  much  of  its 
space  in  political  disquisitions  of  its  own.  It 
has  one  or  two  short  leading  articles  in  each 
number,  but  they  rather  glance  at  than  enter 
profoundly  into  the  various  engrossing  political 
topics  of  the  day.  Instead  of  elaborate  articles 
of  its  own,  it  gives  in  the  first  page,  under  the 
general  head  of  "  The  Politician,"  extracts  from 
the  leading  journals,  including  the  magazines 
and  quarterly  reviews, — on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  is  an  excellent  feature  in  *The 
Atlas.' 

Like  its  contemporary,  *  The  Spectator,' 
*The  Atlas'  is  got  up  in  its  various  depart^ 
ments  with  great  care.  The  utility  of  a  division 
of  labour  is  exemplified  in  its  case.  It  gives 
an  excellent  epitome  of  the  news  of  the  week ; 
and  is  altogether  a  readable  joumaL 

The  Observer,  were  the  priority  of  the 
DOtiees  of  the  various  weekly  journals  to  be 
regulated  by  the  extent  of  cireulation,  ought  to 
have  been  noticed  before  either  of  the  three 
papers  to  which  I  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
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my  readers.  Its  precbe  circulatieii  is  not 
known,  as  the  stamps  for  it  and  for  *  BelTs  Life 
in  London/  are  taken  out  in  the  same  name,-*- 
Mr.  Clement  being  proprietor  of  both  papers. 
The  circulation  of  'The  Observer,'  however, 
is  understood  to  be  very  great ;  the  united  ciiv 
culation  of  the  two  journals  is  between  18,000 
and  20y000.  <  The  Observer*  is  an  old  estal>- 
lished  paper ;  it  was  started  upwards  of  thirty 
years  since.  It  has  a  large  and  increasing  share 
of  advertisements,  and  is  an  excellent  property. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  paying  papers  among 
its  weekly  contemporaries.  It  is  distinguished 
for  the  pi^iority  and  accuracy  of  its  information 
on  important  subjects.  It  has  one  feature  pe- 
culiar to  itself — the  quantity  of  Saturday'^s  in- 
telligence it  contains.  It  has  seldom  less,  often 
more,  than  ten  or  eleven  columns.  The  pro- 
ceedings in.  all  the  law  courts  are  given  at  full 
length  when  they  are  interesting.  Almost  all 
the  othei:  Sunday  papers  are  printed  and  pub- 
Ushed  on  Saturday :  ^  The  Observer'  does  not 
go  to  press  till  three  o^clock  on  Sunday  morning. 
It  is  consequently  enabled  to  receive  informatioR 
up  to  two  o'clock  the  same  morning:  in  some 
cases  of  great  importance  it  has  brought  its 
intelligence  downk  to  the  very  late  hour  of  iour 
o^dock^ 
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In  the  conducting  of  *The  Observer,*  no 
expense  is  spared.  It  not  only  has  an  effective 
corps  of  reporters  of  its  own,  constantly  em- 
ployed on  Saturday;  but  in  order  to  induce 
other  parties  to  send  it  any  piece  of  intelligence 
which  may  have  escaped  its  own  reporters,  or 
which  they  could  not  from  their  other  engage- 
ments attend  to, — it  pays  at  the  enormous  rate 
of  three  pence  for  every  line  it  uses  of  such  in- 
formation. The  usual  rate  of  payment  among 
the  other  metropolitan  newspapers,  daily  and 
weekly,  is  three  half-pence  per  line.  The 
consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  remuneration 
given  by  *  The  Observer'  for  interesting  matter, 
is,  that  reports  are  brought  to  it  from  all 
quarters*  It  very  rarely  indeed  happens,  that 
anything  of  importance  which  occurs  on  the 
Saturday  iu  the  metropolis,  or  within  a  circuit 
of  many  miles  of  it,  is  missed  in  ^  The  Observer' 
of  the  following  morning. 

One  prominent  feature  in  *  The  Observer*  is, 
the  space  it  devotes  to  the  drama ;  not  merely 
in  the  shape  of  criticism  on  new  pieces,  but 
in  that  of  intelligence  about  forthcoming  novel- 
ties, the  engagements  of  popular  actors,  their 
salaries,  and  so  forth.  Its  sources  of  information 
on  matters  of  this  kind,  appear  to  be  at  once 
lunple,  accurate,  and  peculiar. 
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For  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  literature;  not  so  much  in 
the  way  of  lengthened  and  elaborate  notices  of 
new  publications,  as  in  the  earliness  and  num- 
ber of  its  reviews. 

The  politics  of  *  The  Observer'  are  decidedly 
Liberal  without  approximating  to  Radicalism.  It 
is  quite  independent  of  party,  though  it  has  for 
the  most  part  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
Melbourne  Administration. 

It  is  conducted  with  much  gentlemanlj-  feeling. 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  coarseness  or  virulence 
never  finds  its  way  into  its  columns.  It  is  an 
excellent  paper  for  families,  the  greatest  care 
being  always  taken  to  exclude  anything  which 
could  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  female  mo- 
desty. Indeed,  everything  in  it  is  previously 
examined,  often  re-written  with  the  greatest 
care,  both  with  the  view  of  guarding  against 
any  impropriety  of  expression,  and  insuring  a 
condensed  accuracy  in  its  statements  of  facts. 
'The  Observer'  has  been  under  the  editorial 
superintendence  of  the  same  gentleman  for  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Bell's  Life  in  London  belongs,  as  already 
menticmed,  to  the  same  proprietor  as  ^  The  Ob- 
aerver.'  It  was  started  in  1822  by  Messrs.  Pin- 
nock  and  Maunders,  two  well*known  booksellers 
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at  ihat  time.  The  former  gentleman  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  popiilar  little  *^  Catechisms''  which 
go  by  his  name;  and  the  latter  is  favourably 
known  as  the  compiler  of  "  Maunders'  Treasury 
of  Useful  Knowledge."  Though  this  journal 
took  the  title  of  "  Bell's  Life  in  London,''  there 
was  no  person  of  the  name  of  Bell,  except  the 
printer,  in  connexion  with  it,— at  the  tune  of  its 
establishment  It  took  the  name  of  Bell  be- 
cause that  name  was  popular  at  that  period, 
owing  to  the  success  of  "  BelFs  British  The- 
atre," "Beirs  British  Poets,"  and  "Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger,"  &c.  The  other  part  of  the 
title  was  adopted  by  the  proprietors  because  of 
the  popularity  of  a  work  published  at  that  time 
under  the  name  of  "  Pierce  Egan's  Life  in  Lon- 
don," which  was  illustrated  bv  a  number  of 
humorous  wood-cuts  by  Robert  Cruikshanks; 
and  which  was  dramatised  by  Mr.  Moncrieff,  as 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  "  The  Adelphi 
Theatre,"  with  extraordinary  success.  The  ori- 
ginal features  of  *  Bell's  Life  in  London'  were 
its  sketches  of  life,  and  its  fun  and  frolic, 
mingled  with  decidedly  Liberal  politics.  Mr, 
Clement  purchased  the  property  in  1824,  and 
by  a  spirited  expenditure  of  money,  coupled 
with  the  excellent  tact  and  great  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Vincent  Dowling,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
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Mr.  Clement  confided  its  editorship)-^  the  circula- 
tion was  raised  in  a  short  time  from  under  3,000 
to  aboye  24,000  copies.  What  its  present  amount 
of  circulation  is,  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty ; 
but,  with  the  single  exception  of  *  The  Dispatch,' 
it  is  the  largest  of  any  paper,  daily  or  weekly,  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Its  most  prominent  fea- 
ture is  its  Sporting  Intelligence.  The  quantity 
of  information  on  sporting  matters  which  it  ^ves 
every  week,  is  surprising,  and  can  only  be  pro- 
cured at  great  expense,  by  great  industry,  and 
by  means  of  established  channels  of  communica* 
tion  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Every  number 
contains  a  humorous  wood-cut,  accompanied 
with  an  appropriate  piece  .of  poetry.  The  *  Poet'^s 
Comer'  also  contains  contributions,  satirical  and 
humorous,  on  passing  events.  The  wood-cuts, 
with  illustrative  pieces  of  poetry,  have  been  re^ 
published  on  four  detached  sheets  of  paper,  at 
threepence  each,  under  the  title  of  "  The  GaJ^ 
lery  of  Comicalities,^  and  have  met  with  the 
amazing  sale  of  nearly  500,000  copies. 

One  very  prominent  feature  in  *  Bell's  Life  m 
London,'  is  that  of  its  being  a  general  umpire 
throughout  the  kingdom,  in  all  matters  of  a 
sporting  nature^  whether  oonneeted  with  chess» 
games  of  cards,  or  the  turf;  on  all  matters,  in 
short,  on  which  doubts  eidst,  and  speculations. 
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depend.  I  have  seen  nearly  one  hundred  an- 
swers to  questicsis  on  topics  of  this  nature,  and 
can  easily  imagine  the  variety  of  information,  as 
well  as  the  labour  and  research,  necessary  to 
conduct  this  department  of  the  paper. 

<  BeH's  Life  in  London'  is  moderately  Liberal 
in  its  polirics.  It  is  not  a  party  paper:  it  takes 
its  stand  on  entirely  independent  ground, — occa- 
sionally blaming  the  Melbourne  Ministry  for 
particular  measures,  though  supporting  it  in  the 
main;  and  giving  credit  to  the  Conservatives  in 
peculiar  cases,  though  generally  denouncing 
their  principles  and  measures. 
-  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  journal  in  the  metro* 
polls,  published  at  the  same  price,  which  con- 
tains so  much  matter  as  *  Bell's  Life  in  London.' 
Its  size  is  a  large  folio,  and  the  type  is  small  and 
close.  The  third  page,  which  is  exclusively  de- 
voted to  sporting  intelligence,  is  printed  in  a 
particularly  small  type,  and  contains  as  much  mat- 
ter as  two  pages  of  some  of  its  contemporaries. 
It  is  an  excellent  property :  there  are  only  one 
or  two  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  which  pay 
so  welL 

The  paper  of  largest  circulation  in  the  me- 
tropolis, or,  indeed,  in  the  country,  is  The 
Weekly  Dispatch.  Its  circulation,  according 
to  the  last  newspaper  returns^  exceeds  dO,060* 
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This  is  an  enormous  amount  of  circulation.  .  It 
is  the  more  surprising  as  the  price  has  always 
been  higher  than  that  of  most  of  its  contempo- 
raries. It  has  hitherto  been  eightpence-half- 
penny ;  it  is  now,  while  I  am  writing,  reduced 
to  sixpence.  But  though  higher  in  price  than 
the  generality  of  the  journals,  it  has  always  con* 
tained  a  proportionably  greater  quantity  of  mat- 
ter. Its  dimensions  are  very  large,  and  b^Qg 
printed  with  a  small  close  type,  it  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  matter.  Its  immense  circulation  is 
the  result  of  very  great  and  persevering  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  and  editor^ 
coupled  with  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money. 
When  Mr.  Harmer,  many  years  ago,  became 
principal  proprietor,  its  circulation  was  only  a  few 
thousands.  That  gentleman,  however,  imme- 
diately loosened  his  purse  strings,  paid  hand- 
somely for  literary  assistance,  advertised  the 
concern  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  em- 
ployed every  possible  means  to  procure  subscri- 
bers. One  thing  which  contributed  much  to 
bring  <  The  Dispatch'  into  notice  were  the 
portraits  it  gave  of  the  King  and  the  Queen, 
when  they  acceded  to  the  Crown.  William 
was  ill  the  zenith  of  his  glory  then,  and  as 
the  portraits  were  well  executed  on  steel,  and 
were  given  gratis,  first  one  and  then  the  etheT} 
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to  the  purchasers  of  particular  numbers  of  the 
paper,  those  particular  numbers  reached  the  un 
heard  of  and  almost  incredible  sale  of  ld(.>9000 
copies  each.     This  was  followed  up  by  a  conti- 
nued system  of  advertising,  and  the  most  strenu 
ous  exertions  otlierwise,  to  raise  the  permanent 
circulation  of  the  paper.  The  ultimate  result  has  ^ 
been  what  I  have  stated — a  steady  circulation  of 
nearly  32,000. 

The  Dispatch'  often  published  fonnerly  an 
extra  half  sheet,  not  on  a  detached  piece  of 
paper  as  a  supplement,  but  on  an  enlarged  sheet, 
without  any  additional  charge.  It  did  this,  on 
an  average,  once  every  four  weeks.  It  now 
does  so  regularly.  Its  numerous  answers  to 
questions  are  most  useful  and  interesting. 

*  The  Dispatch'  has  now  a  very  large  share  of 
advertisements.  The  increase  in  its  advertise- 
ments, though  not  keeping  up  with  the  increase 
in  the  circulation,  has  been  steady  since  the 
property  came  chiefly  into  Mr.  Banner's  hands. 

One  attribute  in  *  The  Dispatch,'  which  has 
largely  contributed  to  raise  it  to  its  present  ex- 
tensive circulation,  is  the  extreme  liberality  and 
uncompromising  character  of  its  political  prin-* 
ciples.  It  advocates  Radicalism  in  its  purest 
form,  and  with  an  earnestness  and  fervour  which 
are  not  to  be  exceeded.    It  never  conceals  its 
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sentiments.  So  tax  indeed  from  shrinking  from  a 
free  and  fearless  expresnon  of  them,  it  glories 
in  its  practice  of  plain  speaking.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  it  carries  this  practice  to  an 
extreme, — ^inasmuch  as  expressions  occasionally 
escape  it  which  are,  perhaps,  too  strong.  Its  tone, 
however,  I  think,  has  been  more  subdued  of  late, 
without  abating  one  iota  of  its  zeal  in  the  Liberal 
cause.  *  The  Dispatch'  has  attracted  attention, 
and  enlarged  the  Ibt  of  its  subscribers,  by  its  fear- 
less attacks  on  corruption  in  its  various  strong- 
holds, whether  that  corruption  appear  in  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  or  in  that  of  bodies  of  men. 
Mr.  Smith  is  the  editor  of  *  The  Dispatch.' 
The  writer  of  the  series  of  letters  which  has  ap- 
peared in  it,  for  some  years  past,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  **  Publicola,"  is  Mr.  Williams,  for  a 
long  time  a  parliamentary  reporter  on  several 
daily  papers,  and  latterly  on  *  The  Morning  Post' 
I  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Williams  is  also  the 
writer  of  the  leading  article  in  the  first  page, 
under  the  head  of  "  History  of  Politics,'^  but  I 
am  not  sure  whether  or  not  the  statement  be 
correct  Five  guineas  have  been  mentioned 
to  me  as  the  sum  which  Mr.  Williams  receives 
weekly  for  his  contributions  to  *  The  Dispatch ;' 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  such  be  the  sum. 
Mr.  Gumming,  formerly  a  writer  of  theatrical 
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articles  in  ^  llie  Scotsman '  newspaper,  has  for 
some  years  written  all  the  dramatic  notices  in 
<  llie  IKspatch/  He  is  also  the  author  of  the 
articles,  which  occasionally  appear  under  the  sig- 
nature of  "  Moraviensis,'* — Morayshire  in  Scot- 
land, being  his  native  place. 

Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  is  next  to  *  The 
IMspatch  '  and  ^  BelFs  Life  in  London/  in  the 
extent  of  its  circulation.  The  last  returns  give 
it  a  circulation  of  nearly  13^000  copies.  It  is  an 
old  established  paper,  and  was  at  one  time  the 
most  extensively  circulated  of  any  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was,  and  is  still,  chiefiy  read  in  the 
country,  and  especially  among  the  farmers.  It 
has  always  been  the  advocate  of  their  interests, 
and  usually  devotes  a  large  quantity  of  its  space 
to  intelligence  of  an  agricultural  kind.  For  a  long 
period  it  occupied  neutral  ground  on  the  scene 
of  the  political  conflict,  though  its  leaning  was 
towards  moderate  Toryism ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  identified  itself  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
Conservative  party.  It  is  not,  however,  violent 
in  its  Toryism;  it  is  never  abusive  towards  those 
who  differ  from  its  politics.  Its  leading  articles 
are  characterised  by  moderation,  though  suffici- 
ently decided  in  its  opinions.  It  takes  credit  to 
itself,  and  it  deserve&  it,  for  its  scrupulous  ex- 
clusion from  its  col^^l^s  of  anything  which  would 
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be  improper  for  the  perusal  of  females :  on  this 
account  it  is  a  good  &niily  paper.  It  contains  a 
judicious  al»idgement  of  the  news  of  the  week. 
One  of  its  more  prominent  features  is  the  space  it 
devotes  to  police  intelligence.  Usually  a  whole 
page — and  its  pages  are  larger  than  those  of  any  of 
its  weekly  contemporaries — is  occupied  with  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  police  offices. 

*  BelVs  Weekly  Messenger'  has,  for  some  time 
X>ast,  paid  considerable  attention  to  literatura 
Its  reviews  of  books  are  not  elaborate  or  length- 
ened ;  they  are  brief  and  numerous,  there  being 
sometimes  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  in  one  numiber. 

Mr.  Bell,  lately  deceased  I  believe,  the  pro- 
prietor of  ^  Beirs  Standard  Edition  of  the  British 
Poets,'  &c.  established  'The  Weekly  Messenger' 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  same  gentle- 
man also  established  a  Ladies'  Magazine  under 
the  title  of  "  La  Belle  Assemblee,"  which  was 
amazingly  successful  for  a  long  time,  and  is  so 
still  to  a  certain  extent.  *  The  Messenger  *  is 
understood  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  executors* 
Very  little,  however,  is  known  regarding  its 
private  matters.  I  hare  heard  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  said  to  be  the  editor,  but  I  do  not 
mention  it,  as  I  am  not  at  all  confident  of  the 
accuracy  of  my  information. 

The  paper^  as  I  have  already  stated^  is  large 
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in  its  dimensions.  It  contains  eight  pages,  each 
consisting  of  five  broad  columns,  and  being 
nearly  as  large  as  *The  Globe'  or  *  Courier' 
newspapers.  Its  matter,  however,  is  somewhat 
open;  still  it  gives  a  large  quantity  for  the 
price, — which  is  sixpence.  Its  advertisements 
are  not  numerous ;  but  it  is  a  good  property, 
owing  to  the  extent  of  its  circulation.  About 
three  years  since  *The  Farmer^s  Journal,"  an 
old  established,  and  once  popular  journal,  but 
whose  circulation  had  dwindled  down  to  about 
1,0(K>, — was  incorporated  with  *  Bell's  Weekly 
Messenger.* 

There  is  another  weekly  paper,  making  four 
in  all,  which  takes  the  prefix  of  *  BelL*  I  al- 
lude to  Bell's  New  Weekly  Messenger.  It 
was  set  up  in  opposition  to  ^  The  Old  Bell's 
Weekly  Messenger,'  by  a  relation — I  have  heard 
it  said  a  son--of  the  late  Mr.  Bell,  the  propri- 
etor of  the  latter  journal.  It  has  a  good  circu- 
lation, being  considerably  above  5,000.  It  has 
not  yet  got  into  a  large  advertising  connexion, 
but  will  probably  do  so  in  the  course  of  a  little 
time.  It  is  only  a  young  journal,  being  esta- 
blished no  farther  back  than  1832.  It  is 
published  at  the  same  price,  sixpence,  as 
its  rival  and  namesake.  Its  form,  howevefi 
is  very  different.     It  is  something  of  the  half- 
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folio  half-quarto  form.  It  contains  sixteen  pages^ 
and  four  columns  on  each  page,  making  sixty^- 
four  columns  in  all — a  greater  number,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
world  contains. 

ITie  politics  of  *  Bell's  New  Weekly  Messen-* 
ger'  are  decidedly  LiberaL  They  verge,  indeed, 
on  extreme  Radicalism.  Hence  it  is  popular 
among  those  holding  that  class  of  principles.  Its 
leading  articles  are  more  remarkable  for  the 
tone  of  good  sense  which  pervades  them,  than 
for  anything  brilliant  in  conception  or  vigorous 
in  expression.  It  has  on  several  occasions 
brought  itself  into  notice  by  its  bold  exposure 
of  cases  of  individual  corruption,  as  well  of  the 
jobbing  or  misconduct  of  bodies  of  persons.  It 
devotes  a  great  proportion  of  its  space  to  reviews 
of  new  publications,  which  are  always  written 
with  an  evident  desire  to  be  courteous  and  im* 
partial  It  very  properly  accompanies  the  ex* 
pression  of  any  opinion  of  its  own,  for  or  against 
a  book,  by  one  or  more  extracts ;  so  that  the 
public  may  themselves  decide  whether  or  not 
the  praise  or  censure  has  been  justly  awarded 
The  only  justification  of  other  journals  not  acting 
on  the  same  principle,  especially  where  the  book 
is  severely  condemned,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
comparatively  limited  space  of  most  of  them* 
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*  Bell's  New  Weekly  Messenger'  devotes  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  drama.  Who  the 
writer  of  the  theatrical  notices  is,  I  know  not; 
but  he  is  one  who  is  clearly  in  the  habit  of 
mixing  a  good  deal  amongst  the  professors  of 
the  histrionic  art  It  is  no  less  erident  that  he 
is  a  good  judge  of  dramatic  pieces. 

*  Beirs  New  Weekly  Messenger'  occasionally 
displays  a  great  deal  of  spirit  in  its  anxiety  to 
bring  its  claims  before  the  public^  It  has  in 
several  cases  gone  to  considerable  expense  in 
getting  wood  engravings,  bearing  on  some  sub* 
ject  or  event  in  which  the  public  felt  a  deep  in* 
terest  at  the  time.  At  the  end  of  last  year  it 
gave,  in  addition  to  the  usual  variety  of  matter, 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  three  lead- 
ing almanacks.  Its  enterprise  was  on  that  oc- 
casion rewarded  by  an  extra  sale  of  about 
20,000,  making  the  entire  impression  of  that 
number  above  25,000. 

The  Sunday  Times  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  weekly  papers.  It  was  established  in 
1822,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  the  mem* 
ber  for  Southwark.  A  great  deal  of  money  was 
expended  in  bringing  it  fairly  before  the  public. 
Its  exertions,  for  some  years,  to  commend  itself  to 
the  country,  were  as  unintermitting  as  they  were 
great    It  met  witii  its  rewrad  in  a  very  large 
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circulation,  and  in  the  influx  of  a  great  many 
advertisements.  Mr.  Harvey,  some  yeais  after 
its  estaUidhment,  disposed  of  his  interest  in  it 
for  a  very  considerable  sum.  Between  the 
money  paid  down,  and  the  annuity  which  Mr. 
Harvey  received  for  some  years,  the  purchase 
money  was  considered  equal  to  14,000^  Mr 
Valpy,  the  extensive  publisher  of  Red  Lion 
Court,  Fleet-street,  was  the  purchaser,  and  he 
retained  the  property  for  four  years.  Mr. 
Clarkson  conducted  it  during  the  time  it  was 
in  Mr.  Valpy's  hands.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  Mr.  C'olbum,  the  enterprising  publisher 
of  Great  Marlborough-street,  purchased  a  ma^ 
jority  of  shares  from  Mr.  Valpy,  and  Mr.  Gaspy 
was  appointed  editor  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Clark* 
son.  Mr.  Gaspy  had  been  previously  favour* 
ably  known  as  a  literary  gentleman.  From 
being  editor  of  *  The  Sunday  Times,'  he 
eventually  became  part  proprietor ;  but  still  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  editorial  functions  as 
formerly.  Under  his  management  *  Tlie  Sun- 
day Times'  steered  a  somewhat  middle  course 
between  the  Tories  and  Liberals.  It  rarely  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  on  any  great  subject  of  po* 
litical  influence  one  way  or  other;  but  when  it 
did,  the  leaning  obviously  was  towards  the  Liberal 
ode.     The  leading  articles  were  written  cor^ 


mcdf  eiun^gb,  but  they  were  deficteat  in  energy* 

m 

aad  €Oiia0<tiieiitfy  exetled  tittle  or  no  atteotiom 
Mr.  Qaqqr,  hoimwr,  ihowcd  good  judgment 
in  luB  selections  of  matter.  *  The  Sunday. 
TimciE^'  under  hia  management^  wiMi  as  readable 
a  paper  as  one  could  bare  wished*  There  was, 
ton,  MmetUnig  attractive  in  its  very  appearance* 
Mr.  Gasp/s  connexion  with^  it,  both  aa  pro- 
pnelor  and  editor,  ceaaed  early  in  1835.  Who 
the  new  proprietors  are — tor  I  understand  there 
are  several  of  them — ^I  have  not  heard.  Mr. 
Derbyduie,  at  tJaat  tine  a  reporter  on  ^  The 
Morning  <  Chronicle,'  and  some  years  since 
editor  of  ^  The  C!ourier'  br  a  few  months,  was 
chosen  one  of  the  editors-^a  sub-editor  I  be- 
lieve—on Mr.  Gaspy  quitting  the  pi^r.  Who 
the  other  gentleman  is,  I  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing.  Mr.  Derbydiire  did  not  long  con- 
tinue bis  connexion  with  ^  The  Sunday  Times.' 
He  quitted  this  country  in  the  end  of  last  year, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  present,  for  Madrid, 
where  he  now  is  as  the  reguhir  correspondent 
of  *  The  Morning  Chronicle.^ 

Under  the  new  editorship,  ^  The  Sunday 
limes'  has  taken  an  atitive  part  in  politics.  It 
is  thoroughly  Liberal  in  its  opinions^  and  advo- 
cates them  with  great  seal    The  chief  Uofit  of 
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its  lewfing  articlefl,  is'the  too  frequent  use  o^ 
nhort  quotations,  mostly  from  ovsp  pop^bur  poets* 
These,  if  appropriate  and  sparingly  used,  •  give 
umch  of  liveliness  and  eflbct  to  an  article; 
but  if  they  are  pressed  too  liberally  into  the 
writer^s  senrice^  they  only  weaken  the  impres- 
sion his  own  observations  are  calculated  to 
produce. 

Tliis  is  the  only  essential  alteration  made  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  *  The  Sunday  Times.* 
The  other  attractive  features  which  originally 
gained  it  its  great  popularity,  are  still  retained. 
It  is  still  as  readable  a  paper  as  one  could  wish 
to  see.     It  gives  brief  literary  notices.     Here  it 
has  improved  on  what  it  formerly  was ;  for  ite 
reviews,  if  so  they  might  be  called,  then  only  con- 
sisted of  six  or  seven  lines ;  and  it  was  but  seldom 
any  definite  opinion  of  the  book  was  expressed 
either  way.     Now,  its  tit^ary  notices,  tliougli 
still  brief,  are  deserving  the  name  of  notices, 
and  do  convey  to  thq  reader  what  the  reviewer 
tiiinks  of  the  work  to  whtefa  he  is  referring. 
Occasionally,  the  opinion  expressed  is  accom- 
paiited  by  one  or  two  extracts,  varying  in  length 
from  an  eighth  to  a  fourth,  or  third,  of  a  column. 
'  Tlie  Sunday  Times'  has  alwkys  l[>een  consi* 
tiered  an  excellent  paper  *for  tlieatrical   inteU 
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Hgwice^  it  is  «o  stilL     It  gives,  ©ccasionally,  a  ' 
considerable  quantity  erf  Saturday's  news,  when 
interesttog. 

The  most  spirited  exertiwas  oontiBiie  to  be 
made  by  the  proprietors  to  merit  puWic  patron- 
age. It  often  pubtishes  an  entire  double  sheet* 

without  making  any  extra  diarge  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  gives  in  these  double  sheets  abstracts  * 
of  important  bills,  and  sometimes  the  IriUs  them- 
selves, lengthened  report^  of  interesting  debates 
in  Parliainffint,  or  suieh  oAer  matter  as  may  be 
deemed  most  important  at  the  time.  Every 
year,  for  scHne  time  pas<^  it  has  given  in  its 
double  sheets  a  vast  mass  of  information  gleaned 
from  the  almanacks.  It  gives,  too^  as  occasion 
is  supposed  to  require,  expensive  wood-cuts. 
Its  wood-cut  representation  of  tiie  destruction 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliameatby  fii^  in  I8;il, 
procured  it  an  immense  ^tra-  sale  of  the  niini^ 
ber  in  which  the  engravings  appeared. 

Almost  every  wedt  the  dead  walls  of  the  nie- 
tropols  are  posted  mth  announcements  in  what 
Dominie  Sampson  wbidid  have  called  .<<  pro- 
digiously'* large  tetters,  of  the  leading  matter 
which  the  fcotiiccnning  number  is  to  contain; 

•  Since  this  was  written  the  stamp-duties  have  been 
re^>eakd;  and  *  The  Sunday  Times'  regularly  piiblUhes 
«  double  sheet  at  sixpence. 
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and  a  host  of  men  are  employed  on  FViday  a^d 
Satiffday  to  parade  die  streeta,  witli  a  boaid  on 
their  shoulderSi  containing,  on  both  aides,  thd 
same  advertisement  TowaTdi  evening  these 
tiroqps  meet  in  the  front  of  the  ofioe,  where 
they  stand  for  an  hour  or  two^  having  ril  the 
i^pearahce  of  a  little  amy,  irilih  their  ieapee«' 
tive  boaids  on  their'  shouidera.  The  thiibg  has 
a  remarkably  fine  eflbct  \o  the  eye :  it  ought 
to  have  an  equally  good  efiect  in  the  way 
of  inducing  the  passers-by  to  pnrdiase  the 
pqper. 

<  The  Sunday  limes'  is  stffl  a  good  property, 
though  it  has  shared  to  some  extent  in  the  ge- 
neral  adversities  of  the  weddy  presa.  Its  dr<» 
culation  was  some  years  ago  about  8^000 :  now 
it  is  somewhene  about  5,000.  It  still,  however, 
retains  a  large  share  of  well-f)aid  advertisements^ 
I  should  think  the  isale,  too^mustfaave  increaaed 
of  late. 

Porbaps  no  paper  ever  met  sudi  sudden  and 
eomplete  sueoess  aa  Thb  Jonor 'B<;ix.  By  the 
time  it  was  two  BBohthi^  i»  eziatenoe,  it  was  an 
excellent  payiigproper^  It  was  started  widi 
funds  fonttshed  by  the  Liverpool  gommmisn^ 
in  1820, — ^immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial  of  Queen  Csroline ;  and  it  ww  got  up  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  assailing  her  in  every 


ponUb  ibnn*  lips  retj  flttt  tixmher  showed 
tbfr  iM<iiMir  •£  tii^  fwaduetoni  to>ii^Mrds  that  m- 
hiypy  ftioeeiik  Ai^ftMiig  more  Tiruteiidf 
Mid'eoiiMif  aburiWy  ivas^  n^ver  before eeen  is 
tdMMhittMof  aiieirspeiien  Se  greet  was  tlw 
Hagoti  which  these  atfeedbs  on  Queen  GuoKm 
exeited  in  the  puhUe  ini&<i^  thefc  the  newsmen, 
who  ate  genetally  pretty  exenipt  from  sfronK 
political  feeling,  burnt  ilie  paper,  in  dosens,  in 
tile  streets.  This  was  jnat  playing,  unconsd* 
euirfy,  into  ibe  hands  of  the  ortginators  of  the 
paper :  it  gave  it  notoriety,  which  was  the  thing 
they  sought  to  obtain.  The  enemies  of  Caro* 
line,  who  were  numerous  among  the  higher 
daeses,  immedlatiely  raHied  round  the.  pro* 
prietors  and  conductors  of  VThe  John  BuIV 
whom  they  regarded  as  martyrs  to  their  zealous 
opposition  to  one  they  hdd  to  be  a  most  proffi* 
gate  woman.  Orders  for  ihe  paper  poured  in 
from  die  aristocracy  in  town  and  country,  and 
large  donsiions  of  mon^  were  given  to  the  pai^ 
ties  engaged  in  the  undeftaldng.  Hie  conse- 
quence was,  the  thing  was  ftirly  estaibfieftied  at 
once ;  and  the  proprietors,  seeing  the  hit  they 
had  made^  took  care  to  turn  their  <fiscoyery  ta 
Ae  best  advantage.  Hey  grew,  if  posnUs^ 
more  reckless  week  after  week  in  thw  attadca 
OH  the  Queen  i  and  speeiSly  bethought  then^ 
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•dim  of  vilifyuig  att  those  persooB  cf  dutui»» 
tiw,  malo  wd  female^  who  liad  osfmited  her 
e^Mse*  Thi%  m  was  to  have  been  expeeted,  nofe 
fH)ly  gaire  additi^el  salieCaoliiHi  to  ttdir  eerfier. 
8iippQrfeef%  but  proeured  themL  a  hoei  of  iieir 
p^troiMu.  In  abort,  j»  little  noretbM  ^^e. 
TAontba,  >  The  John  Bott'.  attained  a  c^ulatioDu 
not  muchriiort  of  10»0(K)l  Tbn8».fipdii|g  tJiQ 
trade  of  libelling  so  profitable^  tbejnve^t  on  im- 
proving as  they  proceeded.  It  mattered  not  to 
the  prinfiipal  parties  that  the  tyro  or  three  men 
of  8traw,^-the  printers-of  the  paper  nvho  were  put 
forward  .  as  the  proprietcnrsy — were  proceeded 
against  by  the  injured  party>  found  guilty,  and 
sent  to  prison:  so  fa;r  from  being  di^dvan- 
tageous  to  the  ^paper,  it  brought  it  still  tar* 
ther  into  notice;  and  the  tr^e  of  libelling 
grew  more  flourishiDg  th^  ever.  Indeed,  to 
l^idi  an  extent  did  Mhe  John  BuU/  in  its 
]Barlier  dfiys^  .carry  ih\^  system  of  libelling^  that 
9L,  g/tt9t  sfany -rei^  U  fox  Hft,  yery  purpose  of 
sy^eing  whethex, they.themsdives  were  singled 
nut  for  its  vilifioatien  or  npt^ 
^  „Quef  n.  Carolina,  hnweyeia  did  not  live  long 
^er.  its  establishment.;)  .and,  w^tl^  her  d^^tb  tb^ 
iq^9ity  Pf  tbie  interest  which  b^d  been  felt  .in 
Jier  case  naturally.  sujl^^edL  I9  the  ,  cour.§Q 
j(jbierefor^  of  a  yei^r  w?  twp  .aft^j:  he^r.  d€»thj,  ^Jhsi 
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Jdbn  Ball '  begsn  to  Jdecline  in  ciTculatioih 
^liieh  itbtts  been  reguhurlf  doisg^  ever  ainee. 
As,  howeyer,  great  Kteriuy  talent  had  byihb 
thne  been^embtrked  in  it,  and  as  it  became  the 
most  zeakma  Sunday  chaonpion  of  Chureh  and 
StM^  and  the  most  vident  opponiant  of  the 
llefbrmers  aa  a  body,— its  decrease  in  ctrculation 
waa^  for  a  considerable  peried,  only  graduaL 
Eventually  it  procured  a  good  advertising  oon« 
npidoti,  which  still  continues' with  it,  though  the 
cir(iulalion  is  now  reduced  to  less  than  4,500. 

*  The  John  Bull '  is  how,  and  has  been  for 
soitie  years,  in  the  hands  o{  very  different  par- 
ties from  those  with  whom  it  originated.  It  is 
still  the  inveterate  opponent  of  Reform  and  Re- 
formers, and  the  uncompromising  advocate  of 
Clmrch  and  State,  with  all  the  blemishes  and 
^uses  which  the  Conservative^  genemlly  ad* 
mit  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  Constitution ;  but 
it  does  not  now  indulge  in  slander  at  the  ex- 
pense of  private  character.  It  displays  ooca- 
siionally  grea*  asperity  of  spirit ;  but  it  deals 
only  with  the  public  conduct  of  public  men. 

I  am  not  aware  w^  are  the  proprietors.  Mr* 
Theodore  Hook  is  generdify  understood  to  be 
the  editor.  -Mr.  Mudford  was  a  sliort  time  ago 
in  the  habit  of  regularly  contributing  to  it:  who^ 
tiler  or  not  he  be  •  so  now,  I  cannot  leH.     Mr. 
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Onkm  IB  altoiftiqpiiaaM.te  Iw  ft  v^y  Ml|m- 
sm  bentributnr.  It  niidoid»tc^  evinced  tMh 
tftkbt  iii  itft  leM&ig  ftiftkAtflL 

t  in  one  6f  Itkt  noftUaslHiiieA  pipen  ui  LoH^ 
dbn^aod  as  ft  Iftrge  portkoiof  Uft  opftctis  (^eeupifltt 
wilk  MTtctiflomettta,  ii;  iD»w)t  ^««ilftm  mucli 
nBWi^'  Indeed  itk  AieAjsemihr  itsleftdkig 
ajrtielBii  which  uiualljr  occii|iy  £raat  a  pi^  and 
a  Iftftlf  to  two  pegea. 

Tbe  readers  of  <  Tbe  John  Bull'  are  diieiy 
amoftg  the  clerg}\  It  ia  supposed,  Indeed, 
thai;  monie  than  one  half  of  lis  sidMM^bers  are 
of  thaib  body.  It  pays  partieular  attentiou  to 
tkat:  sort  of  inteUigeoee  wbi^  ia  most  inter^ 
eating  lo  tfaftBL    Its  inldnnatioii  io  eeclesias* 

-  tieal  Biattera  is  much  more  copious  than  that  of 
ssofy  of  its  ooute^poraries*  It  is  a  good  proper- 
ty,  ,as  it  is  got  up  at  comparatiTeiy  little  ex*- 
penBQ. 

Ths  AoE  has  proTod  a  formidable  rival  te 
^  The  John  BulL'  Tbe  former  jeuinial  was  es- 
taUiahed  hk  the  yiear  181d,  It  struek  out  an 
entirely  new  path  for  itad£  Not  only  was  die 
whde  of  its  matter  oT^im^  as  it  stiU.  ia;  but 
th«ffe  wM  in  its  artieles  and  piaragtapba  a  wit 

.  ami  piqftftftejf  mingled  with  the  peraoiialitaflft 
MfbiA  cbaracteriKed  them,  that  the  pftp^r  aeon 
attiteted  atieipition. .  It  started  ^n  T017  pr^iel* 


phfc.  Jjt  jBWWPcd  Ae  aawt  dlcwlt4  ntlafchi^pt  to 
the  Kii^r nd  Ae  C€Mtil»Mfio»^te tb^Chwck 
and*  Simte.  Its  prfneipla^  ia  olbef  yuaistwrnte 
precitdf  tJDie  aane as  Aose of  <Tfa9  Job*  BiilU* 
and  hence  the  injury  it  has  done  to  that  jsrtnrr 
naL  The  number  of  proaecutione  for  ISM  to 
which  ^  The  Age'  was  subjected  soon  after  ifes 
oommencement^  eontribnted  greatly  to  bring 
it-  into  Botioe.  After  bring  some  five  or  tix 
years  in  tibe  hands  of  the  partibes  who  estaUish*- 
ed  it,  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Westmaoott  for  a 
small  sum.  The  number  of  prosecutions  insti?- 
tuted  against  it,  and  on  afanost  afl  of  whieh  ver- 
dicts were  obtained  by  the  plaintil^  —subjected  it 
to  such  an  enormous  expense  ais  to  reduce  its 
profits,  notwithstanding  its  great  drculation»  to 
a  mere  trifle.  That  was  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Westmaeott  got  the  oopyright  for  a  small  sum : 
thait  sum,  however,  I  do  not  now  recollect  Mr. 
Westmaeott,  by  the  spirit  wfaidi  he  infused 
into  it  after  it  had  been  a  short  tiifie  in  his  pos- 
session, brought  *  The  Age  '  still  more  exten- 
sively into  notice,  and  greatly  increased  its  cir- 
culation. An  increase  in  the  number  of  adver- 
tiaeioents  followed  For  some  years  it  has  been 
a  most  profitable  eoncem.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  1838,  Mr.  Westmaoott  derived 
Heaiif  4,0007,  dear  profits  from  it.    He  is  still, 

n  5 
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00  br  at  I  eoiletvB,  Ihe  eole^propiiefcw^  lluwigli^ 
i  widentsiid,  b»  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years  willing  to  dispose  of  the  half  of  the  ]^o« 
perty,  eould  he  get  a  partner  and  a  price  to  bis 

'  If  the  information  eommtuiieated  to  me  be 
eerreet*--and  the  quarter  whenoe  it  comes  leaves 
sie  no  room  to  doubt  its  being  so — there  are 
four  literary  gentlemen  who  regularly,  as  editors^ 
assist  Mr.  Westmaeott  in  the  management  of 
*  The  Age.'  Dr.  Maginn  is  one  of  these :  what 
the  names  of  the  other  three  are,  I  da  not  know. 
Dr.  Maginn  is  understood  to  furnish  one  or 
more  of  the  leading  articles  every  week.  Mr« 
Westmaoott,  tewever,  reserves  to  himself  the 
sole  right  of  insertkig  and  excluding  matter: 
nothing  of  any  importance  can  find  its  way  into 
the  columns  of  ^  The  Age'  without  his  concur- 
rencCc  He  takes  an  .active  share  also  in  mi^ 
n]^ng  the  business  department  of  the  paper. 
For  this  purpose,  though  he  lives  seven  or  eigbjt 
miles  out  of  town,  he  is  constantly  to  be  seen» 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day^  at  the  office.. 

The  circulation  of  *  The  Age**  was  poe  time 
between  8,500  and  9,000^  The  last  newspi^per 
returns  give  it  a  cixcuktion  of  7,250.  The  op- 
position given  to  it .  by  ^  'Zlie  Satirist,'  which, 
though  differing  in  politiesi  is  conducted  on  thjs 


same  ^kii  «aid  in  the  ttme  sfnrit,  k  supposed  to 
be  the  principal  eaiwe  of  the  redoeed  dnmlft- 
tion. 

^  Tlie  Age^  has  steered  pretty  dear  of  libek 
of  late,  and  as  from  ihe  smidlaess  of  its  size 
the  expenses  of  the  meohanioal  labour  cannot 
be  great,  it  must,  with  its  large  dirculation  and 
the  gieat  number  of  adiiertisements  which  find 
their  way  into  its  columns, — be  still  an  excel- 
lent property.  It  ia  chiefly  read  by  the  Tory 
aristocracy.  In  the  clubs  it  is  also  in  great  re- 
quest. 

The  Satirist  was  started  in  1831.  Various 
parties  have  been  named  as  the  originators ;  but 
nothing  certain  is  known  either  of  them  or  of 
those  in  whose  hands  it  is  at  present  Its  plan, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  *The  Age,'  though  its  politics  ^e  the  very 
antipodes  of  those  of  its  rival*  It  isfiill  of  per- 
sonalities, but  there  is  generally  something  so 
amusing,  blended  widi  good-nature  in  the 
manner  in  which  its  paragraphs  are  written, 
that  even  those  parties  at  whose  expense  tl^ 
laugh  is  r^sedy  can  hardly  be  angry  with  it. 
Indeed  it  is  ele^r  on  ti^e  face  of  thp  p9ragra])hs 
themselves,  that  the  writers  have  no  private  ma- 
lignity to  gratify;  but  merely  seek  to  amuse 
tl)eir  readers  by  seizing  on  anything  ludicrous  in 


to;,  or,  i¥iMre  Bolhuig  hidieroiiB  exbta  ready  made 
to  Iheir  handsy  convemently  assumiiig  its  exist- 
enoe.  Its  iritticiamB  are  a&en  good ;  some  of  its 
puns  posseia  great  poiat  Its  columns  always 
fiimish  materiab  for  a  hearty  laugh. 

<  The  Sfldrist^  is  a  tharougl^oing  Lih^al  in 
its  politics.  Yet  it  spares  not  its  political  frienda 
any  more  than  its  foes.  In  its  satire  it  is  per^ 
fectly  impartiaL  Lord  Melbourne  can  speak  to 
this  pointy  so  can  Dr*  Wade,  Mr.  Feigus 
O'Connor,  Mr.  Savage,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
whole  fraternity  of  Radicals.  It  appears  to 
have  encelient  means  of  infermation  as  to  what 
is  going  on  among  the  uppet  classes  of  society  :^ 
curious  disclosures,  by  means  of  what  are  called 
^^  broad  hkits,''  are  often  made  iix  its  columns 
before  the  public  mind  has  been  awakened  to 
even  the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  subject. 
An  instance  wiis  afforded  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Melbourne  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Norton.. 
For  more  than  two  years  before  a  whisper  was 
heard  in  any  quarter — ^keeping  out  of  view,  of 
course,  the  private  friends  of  the  p«rties-*of  the 
supposed  improper  intimacy  thatexisted  betweeiEt 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  authoress  of  ^<  The 
Wife,^ — was  the  circumstance  alluded  to,^  times 
without  number^  in  <Th^  Satirist^ 


^Th»  fiMnrt,^  lik«  'Tht  John  B«m  aad 
'The  Agc^*^  icMHi  roee  into  a  luge  cireabition. 
The  niinibdr  of  aetiaiiB  bioUght  against  it  for 
fibeby  ooatributed  brgeiyv  in  its  case  abo^  as  in 
dios?  of  its  two  cbntemporarieti  jnst  named^ — to 
bring-  it  before  the  publia  It  has  a  good 
number  of  adrerttsettienta  and  an  extensive  dr- 
eolation*  It  appears  by  the  last  newspaper  re> 
tarns  to  haye  a  weekly  sale  of  nearly  4,500. 
And  it  is  understood  to  be  steadily  rising  in 
dreulation. 

'The  Nsws  is  an  old  established  paper.  It 
was  started  in  1805  by  Messrs.  John  and  Leigh 
Hunt  The  latter  first  brought  himself  into  no- 
tice as  a  theatrical  critic  in  <The  News.^  The 
late  Mr.  Phipps^  soon  after  its  establishment,  1ms 
came  the  proprietor  and  editor,  and  continued 
so  till  his  death,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  months 
since.  Until  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
*  The  News'  ne^er  admitted  advertisements  into 
its  columns.  But  as  the  price  was,  until  two  years 
ago,  eightpence  hal^pny,  the  tjrpe  used  large, 
the  matter  open,  and  the  circulation  exten* 
sive,  it  was  a  Tory  lueratire  property.  Mr. 
Fhipps  acquired  a  handsome  independency  by 
it  Its  circulation  for  very  many  years  far  ex- 
ceeded tibat  of  any  of  its  contemporaries,  wedtly 
or  daily*    It  TaoiUated  for  some  years  between 


off  i»  heie  1"  Its  (ironUtioii  iiov,  iloeft  Bat  much 
exceed^  if'  mdeed  it  exceeds  at  all,  %dO€L 

Soon  after  Mr.  PUppe's  deaths  ^  The  News  * 
was  sold  to  the  preaeut  proprietor.  The  priee 
asked  for  the  eopyrigbt  and  the  printing  mate*- 
rials  WAS  1,00W*;  but  I  have  no  doubt  a 
much  smaller  sum  was  accepted.  The  paper 
has  been  much  enlarged*  and  great  exertions 
have  been  made  to  extend  its  circulation.  The 
success,  however,  has  by  no  means  corresponded 
with  the  efforts  made  and  the  expense  incurred. 
Its  advertisements  are  not  numerous,  and  they 
are  not  of  that  class  which  pays  best.  They  are 
chiefly  procured  after  a  good  hard  canvass  on  the 
part  of  an  agent  employed  to  collect  them.  In 
the  hope  of  attracting  attention,  it  has,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  published  a  series  of 
medallion  portraits,  accompanied  with  memoirs^ 
of  celebrated  persons..  It  deserves  better  success 
than  it  has  met  witk  The  leading  articles  are 
written  with  spirit;  and  the  selection  of  news  is 
^ood;  but  the  beneficial  effect  which  the  other 
meritorious  qualities  of  the  paper  are  calculated 
to  produce,  has  been  neutralised  by  the  spirit  in 
which  the  reviews  were  written -for  some  time 
after  the  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
presttit  proprietor^    All  the  conventional  cour-* 
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tcsie^  of  language  irere  violated  wben  speakiBg 
of  an  autiior  wbo  had  the  misfortu^  to  incur 
the  displeasure  of  the  reviewer.  **  Blockhead,'* 
"  ass,**  ^  dunce,**  and  other  epithets, .  equaUy 
coarse  and  abusive,  were  liberally  applied  to  the 
author  whose  book  was  condemned.  Not  only 
did  this  mode  of  reviewing  offend  readers  of  re- 
fined  taste^  but  it  caused  authors  and  publishers 
to  withhold  their  advertisements  from  the  paper. 
Cut  up  a  book  by  all  means  when  it  deserves  it, 
but  let  it  be  done  in  temperate  and  gentlemanly 
language.  A  refined  severity  will  be  more  sen- 
sibly felt  by  an  author  than  the  coarsest  abuse ; 
while  it  will  not  offend  the  taste  of  the  reader. 
In  the  case  of  the  literary  notices  of  *  The 
News,'  there  was  this  other  awkward  circum- 
stance— that  the  reviewer  had  the  misfortune  of 
not  only  almost  always  differing  from  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  opinion  expressed  of  tbe  book 
reviewed,  but  its  success  was  sure  to  demonstrate 
the  unsoundness  of  the  judgment  given.  If  a 
book  was  Kberally  abused  in  *  The  News,'  and 
handed  over  to  the  trunk-maker,  there  was  every 
probabiHty  of  an  extensive  sale :  if  a  great  and 
permanent  popularity  was  predicted^  the  author 
had  reason  to  tremble  for  the  result — the  odds 
were  infinitely  in  favour  of  his  work  immediately 
becommg  to  "  dumb  forgetfulncss  a  prey^'' 


IM  TUB  imVIMFSIt. 

J«0tit  be  dbtiifitili^aiidOTgtoid  toat  my  obser^ 
¥«lioii8  qpply  ta  tfa»  re?iBvr  d«p«tment  of  '  The 
New%*  M  conducted  for  Mine  months  before  the> 
end  of  ]835»  and  for  the  first  four  or  five  months, 
of  the  present  year.  JDuriag  that  period  I  was 
in  the  hd>it  of  reading  that  journal  pretty  regu- 
larly :  since  then  I  ha?e  not  so  often  seen  it;  and 
therefore  cannot  say  whether  or  not  the  literary 
notices  are  still  written  in  the  same  spirit 

*  The  News '  identifies  itself  with  the  most 
thoroughly  Liberal  politics.  It  is  and  always  haft 
been  RadicaL  Tlie  proprietor,  as  already  inti^ 
mated,  has  made  most  spirited  exertions  to  make 
the  paper  deserving  of  patronage :  it  is  to  be< 
hoped  they  will  yet  be  crowned  with  succeseu 

The  Weekly  True  Sun  is  got  up  from 
<  The  True  Sun  *  evening  paper.  It  was  esta- 
blished in  18dd|  and  for  a  considerable  time  wa& 
under  difierent  management  ixom,  that  of  its 
daily  namesake  9sA  relation^  3y  dint  of  active- 
canvassing  through  town  and  countsy,  con-^ 
joined  with  its  uuuBuaQy  large  s^  and  the 
varied  and  aoaxising  nature  of  its  contents,  it  was 
speedily  raised  to  a  large  circulation — to  nearly 
5^000  copies.  It  did  not,  however,  long  retain 
its  hoM  on  the  public  mind.  Those  who  com.^ 
menced  it  quitted  both  papers;  and  their  sue* 
cessors  did  not  pay  the  same  attention  tait;  nei*^ 


Aet  did  thejr  displqr  tbfr  flame  talent.  Latterly 
its  contents  have  alnioBt  entirely  osifliated.  ef 
awttar  transfefred  from  the  iaSty  <  True  Sus.' 
Itsoieiilatioiiissaid  not  to  behalf  whet  it  onee 
waB,  though  noUuDg  defiake  ca»be  knotmen 
the  sufajecty -rtfae  stampa  i*  both  papery  beb^ 
tak^  outin  the  same  naiiie. 

*Th£  Covirnr  CmoMKUt*  b  seai^ely  e«^ 
heard  of  in  Londoik  Its  eiitulatioii  is  eodined 
to  the  &rmei8  in  the  eonnty,  and  to  those  per- 
aene  oonnected  with  eotinty  offices.  It  has 
very  little  ori^nal  matt^^  and  takes  no  decided 
part  in  polities;  Its  columns  are  chiefiy  occur* 
pied  with  intielligeiice  of  an  agricultural  charao» 
ter.  It  has  a  fair  share  of  advertisementa,  asid  a 
tolerable  circulation*  As  it  is  got  up  at  Uttle 
expense^  it  is  understood  to  be  a  passably  good 
pttjring  eoneern* 

Of  Mr.  Baldinn's  Lohdoit  Weekly  Joua^ 
NAL>  I  need  say  nothing  more  than  that  its  coi^ 
tests  are  itiade  up  of  a  selection  from,  the  matter 
which  appear^  in  <  The  Standard '  and  '  The  St 
James's  Chronicle,'  So  for  as  I  can  learn  th^ae 
is  not  a  line  of  matter  written  Ibr  it  Its  drcu* 
lation,  which  is  pi«t^  good^  is  excluaive)y  in  ^ 
country.  It  often  appears  without  ao  jtnocb  as  a 
sin^  adr<^tifieme«t ;  I  never  saw  it  with  wme 
than  six. 


MS  THE  '  K£W8l>Ami  PRESS. 

The  Mark  La>ie  Eiit>mss  is  a  paper  tie* 
rot«d  thieflv  to  the  agriciiteuml  interests,  it  ^-as 
started  four  or  five  years  ago.  Great  expense 
has  been  incurred  in  endeavoimng  to  bring  it 
into  drculation.  Its  success  has  not  been  e<piai 
t^  tiie  exertions  made  to  deserve  it  The  drcu^ 
lation  is  somewhere  about  1800.  The  editor- 
sbip  has  been  in  various  hands ;  but  the  politics 
of  the  paper  have  been  uniformly  lib^aL 

Another  paper  was  started  at  the  comtnence^ 
ment  of  the  present  year  fmr  the  avonised  purpose 
of  advocating  the  cause  of  the  fianners.  It  is 
cidled  The  Agriculturist.  I  never  knew  a 
paper  start  under  more  auspicious  circumstances. 
Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  appearance  of 
the  first  numb^,  a  resolution  had  been  unam- 
inously  passed  at  a  large  meeting  of  the  leading 
agriculturists  of  England,  held  in  the  Free- 
mason^'s  Tavern,  to  the  effect  that  such  iai  paper 
was  a  desideratum,  and  deserved  the  cordial 
support  of  the  farming  interest.  There  was 
every  disposition  to  support  it;  but  by  mis- 
management in  the  outset,  all  its  bright  pros- 
pects were  blasted.  It  fbll  a- victim  to  the 
number  df  persons  who  interft^red  with  its 
management  Its  fate  afforded  a  marked  iUn»« 
tralion  of  the  homely  ^roveib^  that  « too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth.**     Mr.  Brown,  secretary 


Ma 

to  the'Agricidtuml  As80fJ»tmi»«ndlMr.  Rabert 
Montgomery  Martin,  aiiAor  et  ^The  Histmryt)! 
tbe  Bntisfa  Colotd^'  wow  tfaeieeogBised  edit«WB; 
but  oAers  interfered'  with  the.  nmDgeoieiils  ol 
the  paper  who  kneir  Utde)  or.  nodntig.  ci  tews* 
paper  details,  and  the  reankxwas^  that  what  was 
weB  done  hy  one  party  waa  Buurred  by  aoelher* 
A  dikrd  editor  was  baoughit  Up.  Iromtbe  country 
in  two  or  ihvee  weeks  after  the  publication  ol 
the  first  mmib^.  Hie  pnUication  of  the  second 
ntmiber  was  piurtieularly  nuamanagedy  which,  witb 
a  variety  of  oihereircumstanees,  gave  the  paper 
a  blow,  from  the  effects  of  whidi  it  has  not  yet  re* 
covered,  iiorwiilf<^alongtinie,  if  it  ever  do  en- 
tirely. The-  b&tfd  Jtde  circulation  of  the  fourth 
number  did  not  amount  to  400 ;  since  then  it  baa 
gradualfy  risen  ^o  er  three  hundred  higher* 

In  less  than  seven  weeks  from .  the  establishf 
ment  of  <The  Agrioulturisti'  it  became  tlie 
property.of  Mr.  Meffisb^  the  City  bimker;  ai»d 
shortly  afterwawta  Messrs.  Browniand  Montgo^ 
mery  Mavtin  both:  quilted  the  Qoneerq* :  Who  the 
prestot  ceoduetbrs  are^  I  do>ncit  khow^.WNr  am 
I  certain  that  Mr  M^sh  ia  atQI  the  pcoprietory 
thougk  I  bdieve  he  b  so.  Th^  |Mlit|es  of  ^T^e 
Agttcwdlurist*  wear^  .Censemative  hue, 

Tmt^  WEEK1.V  BosTjis  a  pafiePfOf  yet  v^ore 
modetn^  origin  Am  ^Tbe  Agvioulti|nfi|»'     It 
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was  only  vtartad  m  April  laM.  It  bdoogs  to 
die  WdM  ^muyiieimB,  awl  it  pnUbriMNl  at  the 
8«die  ^ee  as  *  Tl»  Moanig  BmL'  li  ia  not, 
bo^iv^a^Paiv  ooBdutlad  hf  tb^  imbw  gantloiiiMiL 
Mr.  Lane»  fbniMrljF  aHUlaai  editor  of  <  Tbe 
AMoOy'  ia  the  priacipri  odilmi  It  startea 
auBfnGievflly,  Ymnmg  a  ciroiilatioii  of  about  1,800 
copie8»  and  s  toiavablo  apriakfing  of  advestiae- 
ments,  to  begin  with»  It  is.  condncted  witb 
spirit,  and  ia  altogetber  a  readaUa  p«per«  Om 
of  ita  leading  JeaiwreB  is  that  ot  ginng  tbe 
Saturday'a  newa  at aoaMki^gttu  It  idao  ^vea 
expreseea^  wiieoi  the  natter  ia  iaoportantt  wbieh 
arrive  bom  Bans  on  the  Snncfejr  »ondng.  Ita 
pohdcs  are  of  thaaame  ooiiqpleQiMi  m  those  el 
ita  daily  namesake* 

There  are  diree  papeis  onoKtiaHy  of  a  reli* 
giouB chnraeter.  <The  F^trio^' ' Xbe Christian 
Advocate^*  and  'The  Walkman.*  The  Pa* 
TR10T  haa  been  established  about  f^ur  yes^rs.  It 
is  the  orgm  of  the  Cakinialao  or  Evaagd^oal 
Dissenter^-^chieAy  of  tbe  bcdy  edled  Inde- 
pendents It  «a  eandaded  iriA  jmn^  talent 
by  Mr.  Josialh  Condor)  author  of  '  Tbe^Mod^v^ 
Tlapvdler/  and  editor  ef  «Tka  Eeleiila  Reriew." 
Its  oircidstion  ffyroansinteB  toK%50et.  asrf  it  bM^ 
a  ior  share  of  advettiBenienta*  It  baa  not* 
liowever,  by  any  meana  met  with  the  sneseaftit 
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desenres;  As  it  »  line  only  ergcoi,  «iid  a  very 
Me  one,  of  the  interests  of  Ae  Coi^^ational 
Dissenter^  I  am  gready  sotprised,  knowiag  as  I 
do  ilie  number  and  respectdnCty  and  influence 
of  tbatbody^'tliat  it  isnot  mudimore  cordially  and 
efffectirely  supported.  The  polities  of  *  The  Pa- 
triot ^  are  decidedly  Lflber&L 

The  Christian  Advocate  started  a  few 
years  since  as  tfie  organ  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 
For  a  time  it  was  tolerably  supported  by  those 
entertaining  that  class  of  principles ;  but  its  po- 
litics were  too  liberal  for  them.*  It  was— and 
stiH  I  beliere)  is — the  property  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
the  brother  of  the  Mr.  Stephens,  a  Wes* 
leyah  methodist-pfeacher,  who  Inroke  off  from 
the  Conference,  along  with  ]>.  W^irren  and 
others  about  two  years  ago,  and  established  a 
new  and  more  liberal  system,  in  so  far  as  disci^ 
pline  is  concerned,— of  Wesleyanism.  « The 
Christian  Advocate*  supports  the  latter  body. 
It  is  conducted  with  spirit,  but  its  cireulation  is 
limited.     It  is  under  1,500. 

The  Watchman  was  started  in  opposition 
to  *  The  Advocate,*  by  a  body  of  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists representing  the  interests  of  the  Con- 
ference.    It  has  only  Been  in.  exii^tence   two 

•  The  Wesleyan  Methodists^  as  a  body,  are  in  favour 
of  Tor>-,  or  Church  and  State  prinfciptes.* 
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yean.  I  have  not  heard  who  is  the  editor.  There 
b  talent  in  it.  IIb  principlee.  are  purely  .Coa- 
servative*    Its  cireulatioii  exceeds  %000. 

Mr.  Colbum,  the  publisher,  has  two  papers, 
which,  though  not  strictly  newspapers,  approach 
nearer  to  that  class  of  publications  than  to  any 
other.  I  allude  to  ^The  Court  Journal'  and 
^  'flic  Naval  and  Military  Gazette.' 

The  Court  Journal  arose,  in  1829,  from 
the  ashes  of  <  The  London  Weekly  Review."  Its 
price  is  eightpence.  It  contains  sixteen  quarto 
pages,  with  three  columns  in  each  page.  In 
the  editorship,  it  has  undergone  a  variety  of 
changes.  Mr.  Patmore,  who  afterwards  started 
*  The  New  Court.  Journal,'  a  short-lived  enter- 
prise in  opposition  to  it, — conducted  it  for  some 
time,  at  a  salary  of  ten  guineas  a  week.  Who  the 
gentleman  was  who  had  the  management  of  it  in 
the  intervening  period,  I.  have  not  heard ;  but 
Mr.  Leman  Blanchard  has  been  the  editor  for 
some  time  past  The  politics  of  >The  Court 
Journal'  have  undergone  several  changes,  with 
the  changes  of  its  jcditors,-  which  has  not  been 
in  its  &vour.  Latterly  it  has,  very  judi- 
ciously, abstained  from  politics  altogether. 
Now  its  contents  prineipally  consiat  of  light 
articles  on  topics  bearing  on  aristocratic  no- 
tions,   customs,    &c.,    and    of   intelligence  re- 


jspecting  the  movements  of  the  fadiiontible 
"world.  The  precise  number  it  c&rcutates 
is  not  known,  as  the  stamps  are  taken  ^ut  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  *The  Naval  and 
Military  Gazette.  *  The  Court  Journal  *  b  well 
advertised. 

The  Naval  and  Military  Gazetti:  wa6 
started  in  1833;  I  forget  the  name  of  the  first 
editor,  but  he  was  soon  succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery  Martin,  the  author,  as  already 
mentioned,  of  the  *  History  of  the  British  Colo- 
nies.' Mr.  Martin's  salary  was  ten-  guineas  a 
week.*  He  held  the  oflBce  some  time,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  another  gentleman.  The 
paper  is  well  conducted;  but  its  success  has 
not  been  anything  like  what  it  ought  to  be. 
It  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  information,  which 
must  be  highly  interesting  to  the  members  of 
both  services.  It  does  not  take  aii  active  part  in 
political  conflicts ;  nor  when  it  does  discuss  poli- 
tical questions,  does  it  betray  any  very  strong 
feeling  <m  either  side.  -  With  its  naval  and. inili- 
tar}*,  and  miscellaneous intelligeoeeyitjudicicmsiy 
blends  a  moderate  proportion  of  literary  matter, 
chiefly  in  the  shape  of  reviews  of  new  publica- 
tions.    It  ^as  a  fair  share  of  advertisements.   Its 

*  There  are  few  men  who  so  liberally  remunerate 
literary  labour  as  Mr.  Colbuni. 
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00gakti  price  was  one  shilling,  but  Mr.  Colbum, 
fiodiog  that  t09  bigh^  reduced  it  to  the  usual 
priee  of  sevenpenoe.  Mr.  Colburn  has  sunk  a 
laige  snip  of  money  in  endeavouring  to  secure 
public  pBtroMge  to  it 

There  is  another  paper,  The  United  Sbb- 
viGE  6azetts»*  conducted  on  the  sai^e  plan  as 
Mr.  Colbum^B  '  Naval  and  Military  Gazette.  It 
was  started,  too,  at  tbe  same  time ;  of  course^ 
the  papers  are  decided  rivals  to  each  other. 
^  The  United  Service  Gazette,'  ta|Les  an  active 
part    in.  politics,    always  zealously  espousing 

*  The  reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  hav- 
ing taken  place  as  this  part  of  "  The  Great  Metropo- 
lis''  is  going  through  the  press,  I  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning,  that  *  Cleave's  Potice  Gazette/ 
^  Hetherington's  Dispatch/  and  the  '  WeMj  Timet,' 
all  fonaerfy  unstlimped,  are  now  duly  stamped.  Seve- 
ral new  papers  have  also  made  their  appearance. 
'  The  London  Mercury,'  is  conducted  by  Mr.  John 
Bell,  formerly  of  '  The  True  Sun.'  '  The  London 
Jourmd,"  formerly  'The'  Greneral  Advertiser/  is 
eM^  by  Mr.  Carpenter.  '  The  Weekly  Chronicle' 
is  started  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Holt»  the  proprietor 
of  '  Holt's  Majgazine ; '  and  <  The  Champion  '  is 
conducted  by  the  two  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett. 
Mr.  Fielden,  the  Member  for  Oldham,  is  understood 
to  be  the  proprietor,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
hoB.  gentleman  has  advanced  3^000/.  to  establish  the 
paper. 
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the  Ultra-Tory  side  of  a  question.  It  is  oon- 
ducted  by  Mr.  Alaric  Attila  Watts,  who  is  one  of 
the  proprietors,  and  I  believe  the  chie£  It  is, 
like  all  the  publications  with  whose  destinies  Mr. 
Watts  has  been  entrusted,  vituperative  of  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  incur  his  displeasure. 
Its  leading  articles  invariably  display  more  or 
less  of  that  gentleman's  acerbity  of  spirit  It 
lias  but  few  advertisements,  and  these  are  not  of 
that  kind  which  pay  welL  The  circulation  is 
tolerably  good,  but  nothing  more. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS— GENERAL 

REMARKS. 

Comparative  number  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservatire 
Journals — Their  comparatiye  circulation — Difficul- 
ty of  establishing  Weekly  Newspapers— Difficulty 
of  making  them  pay  —  Decrease  in  the  amount 
of  their  circulation — Metropolitan  Press  conducted 
with  great  talent— Its  character  greatly  improved 
of  latfi— Absence  of  a  jealo*is  feeling  among  the  Edi- 
tors generally — Different  io  this  respect  from  the 
Editors  of  Provincial  and  American  Journals  Sen- 
sitiveness  of  some  of  the  London  Newspaper  Editors 
to  the  attacks  made  on  them — ^An  Editor  is  supposed 
to  be  a  man  of  very  varied  feelings — Character  ot  a 
Newspaper — Diversity  and  usefulness  of  its  con- 
tents—Its advertisements. 

I  HAVE  thus  glanced,  in  the  three  preceiling 
chapters,  at  the  newspaper  press*  of  the  Great 

*  There  is  one  religious  newspaper  of  which  1  have 
said  nothing,  because  it  could  not  with  propriety  be 
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Metropolis.  The  number  of  daily  journals,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  eleven,  and  of  the  weekly  twenty- 
seven.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  the  daily 
papers  is  about  40,000 ;  that  of  the  weekly 
120,000,  making  a  total  circulation,  in  round 
numbers,  of  160,00a 

If  the  number  of  newspapers  advocating  Libe- 
ral sentiments,  compared  with  those  supporting 
an  opposite  class,  may  be  regarded  as  indicative 
of  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  political  topics, 
it  will  be  found  that  Liberal  principles  are  much 
more  prevalent  in  the  metropolis  than  those  of  a 
Conservative  hue.  In  the  daily  press  the  Liberal 
cause  has  seven  out  of  the  eleven  daily  papers — 
*  The  Morning  Chronicle  ' — *  The  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser'— *  The  Constitutional' — '  The  Globe' — 
*Courier'— «  Sun '—and  «  True  Sun.'  «  The 
Times'— *  The    Herald '-^*  The    Post'  — and 

ranged  under  any  of  the  previous  heads:  I  allude  to*  The 
Record/  It  is  published  twice  a  week — on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays.  It  has  been  conducted  from  the  first  with 
some  talent.  It  has  now  been  nine  years  in  existence. 
A  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended  in  its  es. 
tablishment.  I  believe  it  is  now  beginning  to  pay  its 
expenses.  Its  circulation  is  2,000,  and  it  has  a  fair  share 
of  advertisements.  It  is  a  thorough  high  church  and 
state  paper*  I  ts  religious  principles  are  decidedly  evan- 
gelical ;  but  its  columns  sometimes  breathe  an  intole- 
rant spirit. 

I  2 
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<The  Standard,'  belong  to  the  ConservatiTe 
interest 

Among  the  weekly  press,  again,  it  will  be 
found  there  is  a  much  greater  preponderance  of 
strength  on  the  Liberal  side.  The  Liberals 
have  < The  Examiner'—* llie  Spectator '— *The 
Observer  '— *  Bell's  Life  in  London  '— «  The 
Weekly  Dispatch'— « Bell's  New  Weekly  Mes- 
senger'—<  The  Atlas'— < The  Satirist'— The 
Weekly  True  Sun'— 'The  News'— « The  Sun- 
day  Times'— « The  Patriot'— and  *The  Chris- 
tian  Advocate,'  making  thirteen  in  all;  while 
the  Conservatives  have  only  seven,  namely, 
*  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger  '  —  <  The  John 
Bull'—*  The  Age'— *  The  Weekly  Post '— *  The 
Watchman ' — '  The  United  Service  Gazette ' — 
and  *  The  London  Weekly  JoumaL' 

If  viewed  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  their 
united  circulation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Libe- 
ral interest  is  still  better  supported  than  the 
Conservative.  In  the  circulati(m  of  the  morning 
papers,  it  is  true,  the  Conservatives  can  claim  the 
advantage ;  but  what  the  Liberals  lose  as  regards 
them,  they  considerably  more  than  make  up  by 
the  circulation  of  the  evening  journals;  while 
with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  the  weekly 
papers,  the  strength  of  the  Liberals  is  as  four  to 
one  to  that  of  the  Conservatives.     ^The  Dis- 
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patch '  alone  has  a  greater  circulation  than  that 
of  all  the  Tory  Weeklies  put  together. 

In  speaking  of  the  daily  press,  I  have  adverted 
to  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a  morning  or 
evening  journal  in  the  metropolis :  it  is  also  a 
much  more  difficult  thing  than  most  people  sup- 
pose, toestablisha  weekly  one.  What  greater  proof 
could  be  desired  of  this  than  the  &ct,  that  out  of 
the  seventy  or  eighty  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  establish  weekly  newspapers  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  not  above  six.  or  seven  have 
been  successful  To  establish  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  London,  is  a  much  more  difficult  task 
thim  in  a  country  town.  There  the  appearance 
of  a  new  journal  is  a  sort  of  era  in  the  place ;  it 
creates  akind  of  sensation  among  the  inhabitants; 
all  eyes  are  on  the  persons  making  the  effi:>rt ; 
and  if  they  display  tact  or  talent,  and  have  a  few 
hundred  pounds  to  expend  on.  the  undertaking, 
the  chances  are  immeasurably  in  finvour  of  suo* 
eess.  Here  it  is  quite  otherwise :  you  may  start 
a  dozen  papers,  and  a  tenth  part- of  the  inhabit^  ,. 
ants  not  be  even  awarC'  of  theiv  existence :  even 
tiiose  who  are  so,  feel  con)parati*frely  Htde  interest 
in  the  undertaking.  Hence,  nothing  but  great 
tidbit,  consummate  tact,  and  a  lavish  expenditure 
of  money,  or  much  personal  influence,  will,  in 
ordinary  i^rcumstapces,  give  even  a  chance  of 
mccesiGk       ^ 
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I  have  referred  to  the  number  of  papers  which 
have  been  started  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
but  very  soon  disappeared.  In  endeavouring 
to  establish  some  of  these,  immense  sums  of 
money  have  been  expended.  About  eight  years 
ago,  a  religious  newspaper  called  *  The  World,' 
was  started  by  Mr.  Bourne,  now  one  of  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  in  the  West  Indies.  It  con- 
tinued for  five  years,  when,  after  losing  upwards 
of  5,000/.  by  the  undertaking,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  *  The  Christian  Advocate.'  Four  or 
five  years  ago  'The  Town'  was  started :  it  even- 
tually came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bentley,  the 
publisher,  of  New  Burlington  Street;  and  betwixt 
the  siun  he  expended  on  it,  and  that  spent  by 
the  originators,  about  5,000/.  were  sunk  in  the 
concern  in  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  circulation  did  not  exceed  500.  It  was  then 
gold  to  the  proprietors  of  *  The  Sunday  Herald* 
for  50/.  So  great  were  the  exertions  made  to 
establish  '  The  Town,'  that,  in  addition  to  en- 
gaging the  first-rate  talent,*  the  proprietors  spent 
no  less  a  sum  than  800/.  on  a  map  of  England 
and  Wales,  which  was  presented  to  the  subscrir 
bers  gratis.  On  <  The  United  Kingdom,'  ano- 
ther journal  started  before  'The  Town,'  and 

*  Mr.  Kennedy,  author  of  '  Fitful  Fancies/  and  Mr, 
8.  C.  Hall,  were  among  the  editors  of  ^  The  Town.* 
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^ioh,  after  a  brief  existence  of  four  or  five 
years,  was  also  incorporated  with  *The  Sun- 
day Herald,'  a  sum  of  nearly  69OOO/.  was  in 
ooe  way  or  other,  expended  *The  Sunday 
Herald '  itself  which  after  having  in  the  course 
of  its  two  years  and  a  half  existence  swal- 
lowed up,  in  addition  to  'The  United  King^ 
dom '  and  'The  Town,  '  The  Weekly  Times ' 
and  'Merle's  Weekly  Register,'  was  at  last 
merged  in '  The  News,' — took  some  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
prietors. In  1833  a  paper  called  'The  New 
Weekly  Dispatch '  was  started.  It  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Morrison,  of  "  universal  pill  ** 
notoriety,  by  whom  it  was  carried  on  some  twelve 
'Or  fifteen  months,  at  a  loss,  it  was  supposed,  of 
at  least  3,000/. ;  and  yet  he  got  the  copyright 
cheap  enough— it  only  cost  him  5/.  The  person 
who  started  '  The  New  Weekly  Dispatch  *  was 
not  worth  a  farthing ;  and  yet  he  commenced  on 
so  independent  a  principle, — ^in  other  words,' 
seemed  to  have  so  little  regard  to  immediate 
profits, — tfiat  he  made  the  paper  nearly  twice  the 
usual  size  of  a  Sunday  journal,  while  the  price 
was  only  sevenpence.  It  was  calculated  that, 
though  this  bold  speculator's  paper  had  been  so 
popular  as  to  reach  a  circulation  of  30,000  copies 
weekly,  his  profits  would  only  have  been — what 
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does  the  reader  suppose  they  would  have  been? 
Why,  about  the  fourth  part  of  a  farthing:  m 
other  words,  as  was  remarked  by  a  person  ex-* 
perienced  m  newspapers,  who  made  the  calcula- 
tion,  they  would  have  been  barely  sufficient  to 
purchase  salt  for  the  proprietor's  potatoes. 

There  are  some  men  who  have  been  long  well 
known  as  connected  with  the  London  press, 
who,  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  have  fsdled  in  eyery 
newspaper  speculation  in  which  they  engaged. 
Mr.  Merle  is  an  instance.  His  ^  Intelligencer,** 
his  *  Weekly  Register,'  and  other  journals,  were 
all  of  short-lived  duration.  But  perhaps  there 
is  no  man  of  the  present  day  who  has  sent  so 
many  newspapers  to  their  long  home^  as  Mr. 
C.  has  deaae.  Indeed,  it  may  be  augured  with  the 
confideikce  of  certainty,  if  you  see  him  editor,  or 
ilifluentially  connected  with  a  public  journal,  that 
its  dissolution  is  not  far  distant. 

It  ia  amusing  to  contrast  the  lofty  pretensions 
and  prodigal  promises  made  in  the  prospectuses 
or  first  numbers  of  some  papers,  with  the  fate  to 
which  thf  y  are  doomed.  Not  long  since  a  week*-^ 
ly  paper  started  on  Conservative  principles. 
Nev^r  was  journal  ushered  into  the  world  amidi^ 
a  greater  flourish  of  trumpets.  It  was  started  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  Constitution  from 
the  clutches  of  the  Radicals,  aiid  of  saving  the 
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Chuveh-  from  the  destruction  with  which  it  wa^ 
threatened  by  infidels.   It  was  not  the  worst  part 
of  the  joke,  that  the  two   editors  engaged  to 
conduct    it    were    actually,    in    their    private 
opinions,  both    Radicals    and  infidels.       The 
crisis    to    the    country    which    this    Conser- 
vative hebdomadal  pledged  itself  to  avert,  by 
timely  arresting  the  progress  of  Radicalism  and 
Infidelity,  speedily,  alas !    happened  to  itself. 
It  only  lived  six  weeks,  and  during  that  time 
the  average  of  the  number  sold — a  good  many 
copies  were  given  away  gratis — did  not  amount  to 
thirty.    This  may  appear  so  improbable  to  those 
unacquidnted  with  newspaper  speculations,  that 
I  think  it  right  to  state  that  the  fact  was  com- 
municated to  me  by  one  of  the  parties  interested. 
The  number  of  weekly  journals,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  them  to  pay,  is  less  than  it  used 
to  be ;  and  almost  all  of  them — I   mean  the 
oldest  established  ones — have  fallen  off  in  circu- 
lation of  late*     I  alluded  to  this  fact  in  the  last 
chapter.     The  causes  are  various.    One  of  these 
I  take  to  be  the  establishment  of  so  many  provin- 
cial papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Within  the 
last  five  years,  at  least  100  provincial  journals 
have  been  established  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  result  has  been  that 
many  subscribers  to  the  London  papers  hav  ^ 

I  9 
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discontinued  the  latter  in  order  to  take  in 
the  journals  published  in  their  own  respective 
localities. 

Another  cause  of  the  diminution  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  London  weekly  joumals,  is  the 
circumstance  of  many  of  those  persons  who  for- 
merly contented  themselves  with  a  weekly  pa- 
per, having  discontinued  them  to  take  either  a 
whole  daily  paper,  or  a  share  of  one.  The  num- 
ber of  weekly  journals  which  have  been  given 
up  by  subscribers  in  this  way,  is,  I  am  persuaded, 
much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  The 
great  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  daily 
papers,  during  the  time  the  weekly  ones  have 
been  decreasing,  sufficiently  proves  this  fact 

But  the  chief  cause,  undoubtedly,  of  the  fall- 
ing off  in  the  circulation  of  the  Sunday  papers, 
is  the  establishment,  of  late  years,  of  so  many 
of  the  unstamped.  Of  the  unstamped  journals, 
taking  them  in  the  aggregate,  the  average  cir- 
culation for  sQme  time  was,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  about  200,000  copies  weekly. 
Mr.  Cleave  mentions  to  me  that  of  his  'Police 
Gazette'  he  regularly  sold,  for  many  weeks,  no 
fewer  than  50,000 ;  and  that  Mr.  Hetherington, 
bis  republican  coadjutor,  sold  at  the  same  time 
28,000  copies  every  week,  of  his  '  Twopenny 
Dispatch.'      These  and  the  other  unstamped 
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papers  suffered  to  some  extent  by  the  strin- 
gent measures  resorted  to  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  to  put  them  down ;  but  their  united 
circulation  was  at  one  time,  what  I  have 
stated  above.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact 
must  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  satisfy  every  one 
who  thinks  on  the  subject,  that  the  legal  weekly 
newspapers  must  have  been  seriously  injured  in 
consequence. 

The  London  newspaper  press,  daily  and 
weekly,  is  conducted  with  great  talent  The 
**  Journalism,"  to  use  once  more  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
favourite  expression  when  speaking  of  newspa-« 
pers, — the  Journalism  of  no  other  part  of  the 
world  displays  equal  ability.  The  '  Gazette  de 
France,'  and  two  or  three  others  of  the  Paris 
papers,  are  perhaps  conducted  with  as  much 
talent  as  any  of  the  London  journals ;  but  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish metropolitan  press. 

As  regards  the  general  character  and  size  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  two  countries,  the  su- 
periority of  the  English  to  the  French  is  im- 
measurable. A  French  journal  contains  no  ac- 
counts worthy  of  the  name,  of  the  proceedings  at 
public  meetings,  in  courts  of  law,  or  other  places. 
Numerous  circumstances  of  importance  are 
hourly  occurring  in  Paris,  and  throughout  Francci 
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of  which  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  newspapers. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  general  intelligence  in 
the  French  journals ;  and  the  debates  in  the 
Chambers  axe  given  so  briefly  that  one  reporter 
might  do  all  the  duties  of  that  department 
of  the  paper,  himself,.  An  editor's  labour  in 
getting  up  a  French  journal,  is  mere  amuse* 
ment  compared  with  that  of  the  editor  of  a 
London  paper  in  preparing  it  for  publication^ 
With  respect  to  the  size,  again,  the  French 
papers  look  absolutely  pitiful  by  the  side  of  the 
London  journals.  Those  who  have  seen  an 
English  paper  sixty  or  seventy  years  back,  will 
have  a  very  good  notion  of  the  appearance  of 
a  Freijch  journal  of  the  present  day.  .  There 
is  at  least  six  times  as  much  matter  in  a  Lon- 
don newspaper,  as  there  is  in  one  of  the  Paris 
journab. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  an  English  news** 
paper  of  the  present  day,  with  what  it  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  Then, 
it  only  consisted  of  pne  leaf,  or  two  pages,  of 
the  quarto  size,  each  page  divided  into  two  co-» 
lumns.  There  was  not  then  anything  in  the 
shape  of  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, in  the  courts  of  law,  or  at  public  meet- 
ings. All  the  intelligence  the  newspapers  of 
that  day  contained,  was  given  in  a  few  gene-* 
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ral  paragraphs.  AnytUng  in  the  shape  of  ori- 
ginal remarks  or  disquisitions,  there  was  none. 
Indeed  it  was  not  until  1758^  that  the  prac* 
tiee  of  making  original  observations  in  a  paper^ 
was  resorted  to.  Even  then  it  was  rather  in 
the  shape  of  an  essay  on  some  literary  or  mo- 
ral topic,  than  a  discussion  of  any  political  ques- 
tion. The  first  original  article  that  ever  ap* 
peared  in  any  newspaper,  was  an  essay  by 
Dr.  Johnson  in  « The  Universal  Chronicle  and 
Weekly  Gazette,'  published  by  Mr.  John 
Newberry,  of  St  Paul's  Churchyard.  This  was 
in  the  year  I  have  just  mentioned.  *  The  Uni- 
versal Chronicle'  was  a  paper  of  four  folio  pages, 
printed  with  a  large  type;  and  Mr.  Newberry,  the 
proprietor,  in  order  to  add  a  novel  feature  to  his 
journal,  engaged  Dr.  Johnson  to  furnish  original 
articles  for  it,  in  consideration  of  which  the 
great  lexicographer  was  to  have  a  share  in  the 
work.  The  essays  whiclr  Dr.  Johnson  furnished 
to  *  The  Universal  Chronicle,'  were  afterwards 
republished  in  *  The  Idler.' 

The  character  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
metropolis,  has  been  greatly  raised  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  Before  that  time  no 
man  of  any  standing  either  in  the  political  or 
literary  world,  would  condescend  to  write  in  a 
newspaper ;  or  if  he  did,  he  took  special  care  to 
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keep  the  circumstance  as  great  a  secret  as  if  be 
had  committed  soir.e  penal  offence  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Now,  the  most  discinguished  per- 
sons in  the  country,  not  only  often  contribute  to 
newspapers,  but  are  ready  to  admit  it,  except 
where  there  may  be  accidental  reasons  for  con- 
cealment Many  of  our  Peers,  and  still  more 
of  our  represen  atives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, write  for  the  London  newspaper  press. 
In  speaking  of  the  daily  papers,  I  have  men- 
tioned some  of  the  distinguished  persons  in  the 
habit  of  writing  for  the  London  journals.  Mr. 
Canning  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  were  both 
connected  with  the  newspaper  press,  for  a  consi- 
derable time. 

Among  the  editors  of  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers, there  exists  scarcely  any  feeling  of  jea- 
lousy, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  towards  each 
other.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  where  they 
are  personally  known  to  one  another,  they  are 
on  the  most  friendly  footing  together.  They 
readily  accommodate  each  other  with  any  re- 
ports of  meetings  or  other  articles  of  intelli- 
gence, when  one  has  received  anything  im- 
portant and  the  others  have  not  It  is  far 
otherwise  in  the  country,  especially  in  those 
small  towns  in  which  only  two  newspapers  exist. 
The  animosity  in  such  cases  is  most  deadly. 
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The  editors  are  always  meditating  how  they 
may  annoy  each  other.  I  have  known  many 
amusing  instances  of  this.  There  are  two  papers 
in  the  north  of  Scotland, — <The  Inverness 
Joumar  and  *  The  Inverness  Courier,'-^ which 
used  to  afford  much  entertainment  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's heges  in  the  Highlands,  by  their  abuse 
of  each  other.  *  The  Journal  **  was  in  the  habit 
of  attacking  *  The  Courier,**  in  a  strain  of  vi- 
rulent abuse,  which  Cobbett  himself  might  have 
envied.  Not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the 
matter  was,  that  *  The  Courier'  never  turned 
assailant ;  but  always  acted  on  the  defensive. 
Mrs.  Humby  used  to  sing  a  song  in  "The 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  in  which  a  ser- 
vant-maid, speaking  of  the  Knights'  warlike 
propensities,  was  represented  as  exclaiming 

*'  To  fights  they  goes,— to  fights  they  goes. 
But  what  it  is  all  about,  nobody  knows." 

In  like  manner,  nobody  could  divine  the 
ground  of  the  quarrel  which  <  The  Journal'  had 
with  *  Tlie  Courier ;'  but  for  years,  with  scarcely 
the  intermission  of  a  single  week,  it  attacked 
its  unoffending  contemporary  with  a  bitterness 
which  has  no  parallel  in  this  country.  *  The 
Edinburgh  Observer'  was  confident,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  there  would  be  a  regu- 
lar throttling  match  between  the  edit^rp  or^i  ^-c* 
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pie  generally  tboii^t  the  ^eriff  of  thecountyre-. 
miss  in  his  duty^  in  not  binding  over  'The 
Journal'  to  keep  the  peace.  Its  wrath,  however^ 
was  confined  to  printer's  ink.  When  'The  Coijh 
rier"  returned  the  blow,  '  The  Journal'  was  dis^ 
comfited  at  once.  It  never  had  any  other  resource 
than  the  publication  of  what  it  called  the  com- 
parative circulation  of  the  two  papers,  be- 
ginning with ; — "  To  Elgin  there  go  —  eighteen 
Journals  for  six  Couriers ;  to  Forres,  there  go — 
fifb,een  Journals  for  five  Couriers."  If  '  Tha 
Courier,'  in  repelling  the  attack,  convicted  'The 
Journal'  of  the  grossest  misstatements,  the 
answer  was  the  publicatiou  of  the  "  compara- 
tive circulation."  If  it  was  proved  that  '  The 
Journal'  blundered  so  egregiously  in  gramma- 
tical composition,  that  a  school-boy  who  had 
made  such  havoc  with  the  rules  of  Lindley 
Murray  would  have  been  soundly  flogged, — out 
came  the  "  comparative  circulation."  If  '  The 
Courier'  quoted  some  of  the  wit  in  which  seve- 
ral of  the  other  Scottish  papers  occasionally  in- 
dulged at '  The  Journal's'  expense,— the  answer 
was  the  "  comparative  circulation."  If  it  was 
hinted  that  the  printer's  devil  had  failed  in  his 
duty,  and  sent  out  a  slovenly  printed  paper,  the 
same  answer  was  forthcoming — the  "  comparar 
tive  circulation."  In  short,  every  thing  '  The 
Courier'  said  about    <  The  Journal'  was  met 
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not  by  some  other  retort  —  for  *  The  Journal^ 
was  never  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  or  promp* 
titude  of  its  wit — ^but  by  the  everlasting  "  com- 
parative circulation/^ 

But  by  far  the  most  amusing  circumstance* 
that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  respecting 
the  rivalry  of  any  two  country  papers,  occur- 
red some  years  ago  in  the  case  of  two  West-of- 
England  journals.  As  the  chief  recommenda- 
tion of  all  provincial  papers,  is  the  interest  and 
quantity  of  their  local  news,  the  two  editorial 
personages  to  whom  1  refer,  principally  display* 
ed  their  hostility  to  each  other  by  a  deadly  ri« 
val  y  in  that  kind  of  intelligence.  The  one 
journal  was  published  on  the  Friday,  and  the 
other  on  Saturday.  It  occurred  one  moonlight 
Thursday  evening,  while  he  of  the  Saturday 
paper  was  walking  alone  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  town,  that  he  observed,  a 
short  distance  off  the  road,  the  body  of  a 
man  suspended  by  the  neck  from  a  tree.  The 
man,  in  other  words,  had  committed  suicide  by 
hanging  himsell  A  fit  of  alarm  seized  the 
editorial  "  we,"  lest  the  discovery  of  the  man 
having  destroyed  himself  should  be  made  that 
night,  and  consequently  the  rival  journalist  be 

*  I  am  assured,  improbable  as  some  may  deem  this 
story^  It  is  stzictly  true. 
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the  first  to  give  the  particulars  of  a  circumstance 
which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  great  sen- 
sation in  the  place.  If  Friday's  ^  Chronicle '  had 
the  intelligence  before  the  Saturday's  *  Courant,* 
it  would  be  the  making  the  fortune  of  the 
former,  while  it  would  be  all  but  the  ruin  of  the 
latter.  What  was  to  be  done  to  prevent  it  ?  A 
thought  struck  the  conductor  of  'The  Cou- 
rant :'  he  would,  assisted  by  a  confidential  per- 
son employed  in  the  office,  cut  down  the  body, 
and  secretly  convey  it  to  a  stable  of  his  own, 
where  he  would  conceal  it  till  the  following 
night, — against  which  time  the  rival  journal 
would  be  published, — ^and  then  return  with  it  to 
the  spot  where  he  found  it  A  horse  and  cart 
were  procured,  and  the  deceased  was  conveyed 
to  the  editor's  stable,  where  the  body  was 
covered  with  straw.  Next  morning,  a  ser- 
vant having  occasion  to  remove  part  of  the 
straw,  discovered  the  body  of  the  deceased. 
He  immediately  informed  some  persons  who 
were  passing  the  door  of  the  stable  at  the  time : 
in  ten  minutes  the  authorities  were  apprised  of 
the  circumstance.  An  inquiry  into  the  matter 
was  immediately  instituted.  Suspicions  fell  on 
the  journalist :  he  had  been  seen,  attended  by 
one  of  the  men  in  bis  employ,  taking  something 
out  of  a  cart  and  carrying  it  into  the  stable  on 
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the  preceding  night  He  was  taken  into  cus- 
tody :  a  coroner's  jury  sat  on  the  body :  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances,  strongly  presumptive  of  his 
having  strangled  the  deceased,  transpired  in  the 
course  of  the  coroner's  investigation  j  and  his 
own  life,  according  to  all  appearances,  was  about 
to  become  the  price  of  his  anxiety  to  deprive 
his  rival  of  « interesting  local  news,"  when  hap- 
pily a  small  slip  of  paper,  which  had  been  over- 
looked in  the  first  instance,  was  found  in  one  of 
the  deceased's  pockets,  which  contained,  in  his 
own  hand  writing — he  had  by  this  time  been 
identified — a  declaration  of  his  resolution  to  de- 
stroy himself.  His  narrow  escape,  and  the  trou- 
ble he  got  himself  into,  made  the  journalist  more 
cautious  in  future  as  to  the  means  he  took  to 
obtain  •*  exclusive  "  local  news. 

But  if  there  be  a  great  contrast  between  the 
feelings  with  which  the  editors  of  the  London 
newspapers  regard  each  other,  and  those  which 
actuate  the  breasts  of  editors  in  provincial  towns, 
the  contrast  between  the  American  and  the 
London  editors  is,  in  this  respect,  infinitely 
greater.  As  I  have  in  some  measure  digressed 
already,  I  content  myself  with  the  following 
specimen  of  the  feelings  the  New  York  editors 
entertain  towards  each  other.  It  is  copied  from 
*The  New  York  Herald'  of  Mav  last,  and  in 
beaded: — 
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<<  FRACAS   IN    NEW   YORK* 

<<  Editor  James  Gordon  Bennett  waa  assaulted 
in  the  streets  by  a  rival  editor^  James  Watson 
Webb,  of  'The  Courier  and  Inquirer/  The 
former  giv»  the  following  opening  of  this  a&ar  i 
— *■  It  was  about  half*pa&t.  two  o'clock — the  sun 
was  shining  brilliantly — the  sky  was  clear — and 
no  doubt  the  angels  and  spirits  in  heaven  were 
looking  down  through  that  azure  sky,  to  witness 
how  brutal — how  mad — how  villanous — ^how 
cowardly — bow  ruffianly  it  was  possible  for  one 
man  in  New  Yori^  to  make  himself  As  soon  as 
I  found  myself  attacked,  I  turned  upon  him. 
His  superior  personal  strength^  which  God  AU 
mighty  in  his  wisdom  has  given  him  for  some 
inscrutable  purpose,  was  altogether  too  powerful 
for  me  to  contend  with.  The  great  crowd  of 
brokers  and  others  who  collected  around,  cried 
out,  <  Shoot  him,  Bennett,'— <  Shoot  the  d— d 
rascal,' — *  Shoot  him  down,  he  deserves  it.^  I 
wish  I  bad  had  witii  me  my  good  pistols,  which 
I  kept  loaded  in  my  office.  •  •  •  After  a  scuffle 
we  were  separated  by  the  crowd.  My  damage 
is  a  scratchy  about  three  quartera  of  an  inch  in 
length,  on  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
which  I  received  from  the.  iron  railing  I  was 
forced  against;  and  three  buttons  torn  from  my 
vest,^  wMi^  my  tailor  will  v^QsIt^  for  6d.    Hia 
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loss  is  a  rent  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  very 
beautiful  black  coat,  which  cost  the  ruffian  forty 
dollars,  and  a  blow  on  the  bee,  whidi  may 
have  knocked  down  his  throat  some  of  his  infer- 
nal  teeth,  for  anything  I  know.  Balance  in  my 
&vour,  t39  dollars  94  cents. 

<^  ^  As  tor  intimidating  me,  or  changing  my 
course,^  proceeds  Mr.  Bennett,  'the  thing  can- 
not be  done.  Neither  Webb  nor  any  other  man 
can  or  shall  intimidate  me.  I  tell  the  honest 
truth  in  my  paper,  and  leave  the  consequences 
to  God.  Could  I  leave  them  in  better  hands  ? 
I  may  be  attacked — I  may  be  assailed — I  may 
be  killed — I  may  be  murdered,  but  I  never  will 
abandon  the  cause  of  truth,  morals^  and  virtue. 
•It  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  in  James  Watson  Webb 
to  intimidate  or  frighten  from  tiie  exercise  of  his 
rights  James  Gordon  Bennett  If  the  public 
authorities  do  not  choose  to  protect  the  peace 
of  the  city,  and  secure  peaceable  men  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  rights,  I  shall  carry  arms  for 
my  own  protection. 

<<  <  Hereafter  I  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  wear 
.pons  to  defend  my  person,  and  if  he  gets  killed 
in  the  street,  the  blood  be  upon  his  own  head.' 

'^  After  insinuating  tiiat  his  antagonist  is  mad, 
the  writer  in  the  *  Herald'  proceeds — 

^  *  Out  of  pity  to  the  poor  maniac,  I  diall  to- 
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day  make  an  application  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Belleviie  Asylum,  and  humanely  request  Mr. 
John  Targee,  the  worthy  head  of  that  establish- 
ment, to  take  him  into  his  custody —  to  give  him 
good  lodgings — to  treat  him  kindly — and  by  all 
means  to  have  his  head  shorn,  and  every  bit  of 
his  whiskers  shaved  off.  With  the  help  of  Hea- 
ven and  tropical  bathings,  T  may  be  the  means  of 
restoring  poor  Webb  to  his  long-lost  senses. 
May  Heaven  grant  it !     Amen.* 

"  The  writer,  after  modestly  comparing  himself 
to  Socrates,  goes  on  telling  of  the  inward  prompt- 
ings of  his .     *  I  hear  a  voice,  as  it  were, 

from  heaven,  by  morning,  noon,  and  night,  cry- 
ing me  onward  in  the  cause  of  truth,  morals, 
and  civilization.  In  the  mazes  of  Wall  Street — 
amid  the  solemn  chantings  of  Trinity — in  all 
places  of  public  resort,  where  the  pretty  mil- 
liner girls  in  town  fish  for  lovers  — at  the 
kissing  academy  in  Sullivan  Street,  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  smack — nay,  even  at  that 
graceless  fellow's  theatre,  Hamblin  the  hum- 
bug,— this  voice  is  continually  sounding  in  my 
ear,  like  the  distant  voice  of  many  waters,  al- 
most articulated  into  words,  *  Go  on ;  the  day  of 
another  Athenian  civilization  is  at  band — a  new 
Athens  will  agsun  arise  in  another  land ;  the 
barbarian  and  brute  who  wears  whiskers,  and 
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attempts  to  beat  down  truth,  will  himself  be 
struck  to  the  earth.' " 

I  have  seldom  read  anything  more  rich  than 
this.  It  is  truly  amusing  to  see  how  ^^  Editor 
James  Gordon  Bennett"  assumes  that  the  '^angels 
and  spirits  in  heaven"  took  such  a  special  interest 
in  him,  instead  of  siding  with  the  rival  editor, 
James  Watson  Webb,  of  the  *  Courier  and  In- 
quirer.' The  injury,  too,  which  James  Gordon 
Bennett  did  to  the  "  very  beautiful  black  coat " 
of  his  "  ruflSan"'  rival,  which  c6st  forty  dollars, 
while  his  own  wardrobe  only  suffered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  loss  of  three  buttons,  "  which  any 
tailor  would  reinstate  for  sixpence,*"—  is  men- 
tioned with  inimitable  effect  The  comparative 
pecuniary  damage  which  the  martial  editors 
sustained  is  given,  no  doubt,  with  great  impar- 
tiality. Poor  Editor  James  Watson  Webb  seems 
to  have  been  sadly  "punished,"  even  suppos- 
ing there  had  been  no  ground  for  the  fact 
hypothetically  put  by  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
namely,  that  the  blow  he  gave  his  rival  had 
"  knocked  some  of  his  infernal  teeth  down  his 
throat."  Then  comes  the  "  humane  "  wish  to 
see  Editor  James  Watson  Webb  safely  deposited 
in  "good  lodgings," — which, being  translated  into 
yet  plainer  English,  means  a  lunatic  asylum, — 
"  with   his   head   shorn  and   every  bit  of  hfe 
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ivliiskere  sharen.**  Hie  last  is  the  worst  cut  of 
alL  Depend  on  it  that  James  Watson  Webb  is 
{nordinately  proud  of  his  whiskerg — as  much  so, 
no  doubt,  as  Mrs.  Hofland's  celebrated  Russian 
hero  was.  He  of  the  <  New  York  Herald' 
knows  that  the  whiskers  are  the  sore  point  with 
him  of  the  ^  New  York  Inqiurer,'  and  hence  his 
description  of  the  latter  as  *^  the  barbarian  and 
brute  "  whose  whiskers  should  be  shaved !  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  in  conclusion,  depicts  in  glowing 
colours  the  useful  results  which  are  likely  to 
accrue  from  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  ^*  truth, 
morals,  and  civilization."  Not  only  will  the 
<<  barbarian  and  brute  who  wears  whiskers  be 
struck  to  the  earth,"  but  ^<  the  day  of  another 
Athenian  civilization  is  at  hand.^ 

This  graphic  description  of  a  trans-Atlantic 
editorial  scuflle  has  seduced  me  into  a  short  di- 
gression. I  DOW  return  to  our  metropolitan 
editors  and  newspapers. 

Accustomed  as  the  editors  of  London  news* 
papers  are  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  all 
kinds  of  mental  conflicts,  one  would  think  they 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  insensible  to  any 
attacks  made  on  them  in  their  character  of  jour- 
nalists. This  is  the  &ct  in  many,  perhaps  in 
most  cases ;  but  by  no  means  in  alL  I  know 
the  editor  of  an  old-established  London  paper — 
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himself  for  many  years  a  keen  disputant  m  the 
political  arena -who  felt  a  sort  of  horror  when 
Cobbett  threatened  to  attack  him,  and  who  sen- 
ably  smarted  under  every  vigorous  assault  made 
on  hinu  I  know  another,  who^  having  been 
severely  handled  in  a  review  of  a  work  of  bis, 
which  appeared  in  an  obscure  periodical  long 
dnce  extinct,  felt  so  sore  on  the  subject,  that  be 
went  to  the  publishers  with  a  view  of  getting 
die  name  of  the  author,  in  order  diat  he  might 
give  him  a   sound    cudgelHng.    ^  Who's  the 

writer  of  thai  article  abusing  the  author  of 

in  such  unmeasured  terms?'  said  the  indignant 
journalist  to  the  publisher,  as  he  entered  the 
shop  of  &e  latter.  The  question  was  put  in 
the  usually  blunt  manner  of  the  editor,  and 
widiout  any  previous  *^  How  do  you  do  ?'  or 
oilier  oourteous  expression. 

<^  What  right.  Sir,  have  you  to  inqmze  ?*  said 
die  vender  of  the  periodical  in  whidi  the  offen* 
Ave  artide  appeared* 

^  Sir,  I  am  the  person  so  grosriy  abused/' 

'<  We  never,  in  such  cases,  g^  up  the  names 
of  our  writers.  It  is  nothing  but  &ir  criticisin ; 
nothing  but  &ir  criticism,  Sir.^ 

^  I  tell  you,  Sir,"  said  the  journalist,  with  an 
emphasis  expressive  of  the  deepest  indignation, 
^  I  tell  you.  Sir,  it  is  grossly  abusive  of  me  per- 

▼OL.  u.  «: 
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sonally ;  and  I  demand  the  name  of  the  Hb^ 
ler/' 

*<  Never  give  up  the  names  of  writers,  Sir ; 
never  give  up  the  names  of  writers,^  observed 
the  publisher,  stroking  his  chin,  and  otherwise 
appearing  to  take  the  matter  coolly. 

<<  You  don*t !  Then,  Sir,  I  hold  you,  as  the 
publisher,  ^responsible,"  said  the  journalist,  at 
the  same  time  swaggering  through  the  shop,  and 
stamping  two  or  three  times  with  his  walking 
cane  on  the  floor. 

"  Sir,  I  really  think  you  are '^ 

**  There  is  no  use,''  said  the  journalist,  inter- 
rupting the  firightened  publisher,  and  signifi- 
cantly eyeing  him  through  his  pair  of  glasses : 
^  there  is  no  use  in  having  words  on  the  sub- 
ject. Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  give  up  the  name 
of  the  slanderer  ?'  continued  he,  raising  his 
voice  to  a  pitch  worthy  of  Stentor  himself. 

<^  Sir,  Sir,"  stammered  the  alarmed  vender  of 
periodical  literature,  "  will  you  allow  me  to ** 

^*  I  will  allow  nothing,  Sir ;  say  at  once,^  ob- 
served the  enraged  journalist,  at  the  same  time 
brandishing  his  stick  in  his  &ce,  ^^  say  at  once 
whether  you  will  give  up  the  name  of  the  author 
or  not" 

^  Mr.  Jones  P  said  the  publisher,  quite  in  the 
"  York,  you^'re  wanted  !"  style,  at  the  same  time 
looking  significantly  towards  the  door  of.  a  small 
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room,  which  was  the  offiee  of  the  periodical^  at 
the  back  of  the  premises. 

^'  Did  you  call  me.  Sir?'  said  a  r^^gged  broken- 
down  looking  figure,  quivering  on  his  pedestals 
with  fright^  and  holding  the  door  of  his  sandum 
smtctortim  in  his  hand. 

.  ^^  This  gentleman  is  the  author  of  ,■  ■  ■, 
and  he  wants  to  see  you  on  the  subject  of  your 
review  of  the  work.*^ 

The  reviewer,  looking  with  diainay  at  the  jour- 
nalist, made  a  slight  bow,  and  advanced  two  or 
three  steps  tremblingly  towards  the  centre  of 
the  shop. 

<^  So,  Sir,"  said  the  journalist,  raising  bis 
walking-cane  from  the  floor,  and  assuming  an 
attitude  well  calculated  to  frighten  the  poor  re- 
viewer out  of  his  wits — ^^  So^  %,  you  are  the 
person  who  has  poured  out  all  this  scurrility  on 
me.     I  should  like  to  know ** 

^<  Ido  assure  you,  Sir,"  interrupted  the  re- 
viewer, in  a  tone  and  manner  which,  with  his 
ragged  starved-like  appearance,  would  bate 
softened  the  heart  of  Nero  himself;  ^^  I  do^  as- 
sure you,  Sir,  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  think  I 
have  given  you  offence.". 

The  joumalistfs  indignation  at.  the  abuse 
heaped  on  him  gave  place  to  a  feeling  of  j^ity 
for  the  abusing  party,  when  he  saw  the  tattered 

K  2 
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condition  of  his  wardrobe  and  his  destitute  ap-^ 
pearance  generally;  and,  instead  of  laying  his 
cane  unsparingly  on  his  person,  as  he  had  fully 
intended,  he  put  his  hand  into  hb  pocket  and 
gave  him  a  sovereign,  cautioning  him  at  the 
same  time,  when  he  next  cut  up  a  book,  to  be 
Biore  guarded  in  the  use  of  epithets  abusive  of 
the  author. 

The  editor  of  a  newspaper,  if  you  may  credit 
his  own  columns,  is  a  man  of  many  joys  and 
sorrows  mingled  together  in  prstty  equal  pro- 
portions. ^*  It  is  with  extreme  regret"  he  an- 
nounces  deaths  of  persons  of  whose  existence 
he  never  heard.  He  apprises  his  readers  **  with 
the  most  punfiil  feelings  **  of  some  serious  accir- 
dcnt  which  has  occurred  in  some  remote  part  of 
die  country,  though  he  knows  nothing  either  of 
the  sufferer,  or  of  the  topography  of  the  place  in 
which  the  said  accident  happened.  But  Ae 
hct  i%  diat  the  editor  is  a  man  of  universal 
philanthropy:  his  sympathy  with  the  distresses 
of  his  fellow  beings,  is  only  limited  by  the 
ecMiftne^  of  intelligent  creation.  He  obeys 
the  scriptural  injunction  (on  paper)  of  going  to 
ihe  house  of  mourning,  and  sorrowing  with  those 
who  sorrow.  But  then  immediately  above  or 
under  the  paragraph  in  which  the  editor  is  re- 
presented as  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  you  find 
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Ilim  ^*  extremely  happy"  ia  amiouiidiig  to  his 
leaders  that  somebody  or  other  has  suoeeeded 
to  a  large  fortune,  or  been  appointed  to  a  good 
place.  The  sources  of  his  joys  are  thus  as 
numerous  as  those  of  his  sorrows.  What  a  sin* 
^ilarly  compounded  being  he  must  be  thus  to 
participaite  equally,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  whole  human 
tacc !  Extremes  are  said  to  meet:  in  the  case 
of  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  they  are  never 
l^asted.  His  mind,  ^or  at  any  rate  his  columns, 
is  a  world  in  miniature  of  pleasures  and  pains — 
happiness  and  misery. 

The  new^aper  is  incomparably  the  noblest 
woid  most  useful  purpose  to  which  the  iuTention 
of  printing  has  been  turned  It  is  by  far  the 
most  glorious  of  the  triumphs  whidi  typography, 
in  all  probability,  is  destined  to  adiieve.  The 
newspaper  pre-eminently  comes  home  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  men.  Tidk  of  the  rasied 
-information  and  utility  of  the  cyclopaedias  and 
almanacks !  Why,  theeie  publicitioBs  are  not  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  same  breaA  with  the  new»- 
paper ;  it  addresses  itself  to  yovr  •  immediate 
wants;  affords  you  that  it^raiatmi,  without 
which  you  could  not  spend  ^ven  the  day  on 
which  you  have  entered,  with  any  df^ree  of 
comfort.    Deprive  us  of  our  newspapers,  and  a 
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greater  calamity  could  not  bebl  iis.  Life  with* 
out  them  would  scarcely  be  worth  the  having. 
What  to  the  man  accustomed  to  liis  morning 
paper,  along  with  his  rolls  and  butter,  would  be 
his  breakfeet  without  one?  Speak  to  this  point, 
ye  subscribers  to  the  morning  journals,  who  have 
occasionally,  through  heavy  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, important  expresses  received  at  a  late  hour, 
or  other  causes,— been  deprived  of  your  paper 
until  eleven  or  twelve  o^clock, — say,  have  you  not, 
in  such  cases,  spent 'a  most  miserable  morning? 
Has  not  your  breakfast  been  deprived  of  its  usual 
relish?  Have  not  even  the  smiling  faces  of 
,  the  members  of  your  family,  supposing  you  to 
be  married,  lost  the  charm  which  they  possess 
at  all  other  times  ?  The  newspaper  is  now  be- 
come a  necessary  of  life.  Its  uses  are  innume^ 
rable ;  it  addresses  itself  to  its  readers  as  intel- 
lectual men,  as  members  of  the  body  politic,  and 
as  private  individuals.  It  is  the  first  to  inform 
them  of  any  new  discovery  of  importance  in  the 
science  of  mind.  It  points  out,  by  its  reviews, 
its  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  its  advertisements,  &c.  every- 
thing of  interest  which  transpires  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters.  As  to  poUtics,  again,  it  is  pre- 
eminentiy  its  province  to  oommunicate  tlie  am- 
plest infermatioQ  regarding  them.    Whatever 
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bears,  either  directiy  or  incUrectly,  on  the  desd* 
nies  of  the  nation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspaper.  To  all  such  matters  it 
has  an  ea^  -eye ;  and  not  to  die  politics  of 
this  country  only,  but  to  those  of  the  whole 
civilised  world.  Read  your  newspaper  carefully, 
and  it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  have  not  a  clear 
view,  without  rising  off  your  chair,  of  the  state 
of  matters  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  I  was  much 
struck  with  an  observation  which  a  pious  Baptist 
minister  made  some  years  ago  to  a  fiiend  of 
mine,  when  on  a  visit  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
A  newspaper  having  been  brought  into  the  room, 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  it,  saying,  ^<  Be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  have  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
till  I  see  how  Ae  S^^preme  Being  is  governing 
the  world !  ^  A  more  forcible  or  felicitous  expres* 
sion,  as  applied  to  a  newspaper,  could  not  be 
em|doyed.  The  newspaper  is  indeed  a  mirror 
in  which  you  see  reflected  the  mode  in  which 
the  Deity  administers  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
As  regards  its  readers,  considered  in  their  capar- 
eity  of  private  individuals,  the  newspaper  is  an 
article  of  the  greatest  importance.  .  What  sort 
of  information  does  any  one  want?  Be  what 
it  may,  be  is  sure  to  find  it  among  its  univer- 
sally varied  contents.  Is  he  a  fundholder,  and 
is  desirous  to  see  whether  the  particular  kind  of 
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gtcck  be  holds  is  ^^  looking  up»*'  or  ^'  oo,  the  de^ 
illne?*'    Let  hiiago  to  l^e  column  set  apart  for 
^  City  InlelUgencey^  and  there  he  will  at  once 
meet  with  the  infoimation  he  desired     Has  he 
been  ^'  speculating "  in  the  railways,  the  joint- 
stock  banking  companies,  the  mining  associa* 
tionS)  &c ,  and  k  anxious  to  see  whether  the 
shares  ase  at  a  premium  or  discount ;  or  in  other 
words,,  what  is  the  present  aspect  of  his  specu- 
lation .''  Let  him  consult  the  same  authority,  and 
it  will  afford  him  the  information  of  which  he  is 
in  quest.     Is  he  a  capitalist,  and  looking  out  for 
the  most  eligible  invedtment  ?  Let  him  carefully 
scan4be<  eokimns  of  a  newspaper,  and  they  will 
acqnami  bim  ^^  every  conceivaUe  investment 
which  may  be  mad^-^Ba^k  stock,  all  sorts  of 
joint-stock  property,  landed  estates,  houses,  &C 
&C.,  leaving  it  to  h}^  own  judgment  to  decide  a» 
to  which  of  the  various  competitors  for  his  capi* 
tal,  afforda  ^  safest  and  most  profitable  invest* 
meni.   Has. the  reader  money  to  lend?  Let  him 
look  to  the  newspaper,  and  he  will  hear  of  plenfy 
of  borrowffrsu    Or  does  he  waat  to  borrow  a  cer« 
tain  amount  Inmffelf  ?  Let  him  have  recourse  to 
the  same  orade,  andit  will  inform  him  of  parties 
who  will  he  happy  to«ocommodate  him,«^«4>ecaiise 
in  so  doing  they  will  be  aecommodatii^  them* 
»elve8,---pronded  he  can.  give  ^m  the  requiate 
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Mieimiy.  If  the  feadbr  fa  hi  want  of  a  serrant-^ 
oook,  maid  ci  all  work,  footman,  eoachman,  gat « 
clener,  porter,  errand-boy,  or  an)^hing  else, — ^let 
him  be  off  instantly  to  his  newspaper,  and  there 
he  mill  find  such  numbers  of  persons  "  wanting 
places,*'  and  all  having  ^'  undeniable  characters 
from  their  last  employers,"  that  he  will  have  an 
oppdrtunity  of  .picking  and  choosing  so  as  to  suit 
himselC  Does  he  want  a  tutor  for  his  &mtly  ? 
He  will  find  a  host  of  personages  in  one  of  the 
advertising  columns,  all  offering  to  do  the  v^ry 
service  he  wants  performed.  Does  he  want  a 
house?  There  are  scores  of  them,  in  the 
newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  sub- 
urbs, and  at  all  rents;  Possibly,  being  a  sin- 
gle man,  or  one  of  "  a  newly-married  couple,** 
he  would  prefer  board  or  furnished  lodgings. 
Vjfiry  well ;  there  is  nothing  t»  prevent  his  wiA 
being  gratified.  There  are  dozens  of  "respectaWe 
fiemiilies,^  who  will  receive  him  to  board,  and 
hundreds  of  houses  "  genteelly  furnished,**  whose 
doors  are  open  to  the  young  couple  at  a  mo- 
derate rent,  ^  and  no  lack  of  promises  of  atten- 
ticm  ta  their  comfort,  to  the  bargain.  Are  you 
a  jstranger  in  London  about  to  depart  for  India, 
9iOA  wish  to  find  out  the  vessel  which  sails  esx^. 
fi^St?  You  need  not  take  a  cab  down  to  the 
0ocks  to  inquire,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ekpense,, 
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and  incoiiTeiii^noe^  run  the  risk  of  a  bfokon 
neck ;  ypu  will  get  tbe  informatioo  without  stir- 
ring from  your  apartment^  by  glancing  your  eye 
over  tbe  advertising  columns  of  your  newspar 
per.  There  you  will  find  that  **  The  Triumph, 
600  tons,  Captain  Thomas  Green,"  or  some 
other  sh^>  equally  excellent,  starts  in  a  day  or 
two  for  tbe  very  place  to  which  you  are  destin- 
ed. Do  you  wish  to  start  for  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  would  find  out  the  coach  which 
.will  suit  you  best,  without  much  trouble  ?  To 
your  newspaper,  as  Hamlet  saysto  Ophelia  when 
urging  her  to  shut  herself  up  firom  the  world 
in  a  nunnery, — to  your  newspaper,  and  you 
will  at  once  obtain  the  information  you  want 
"The  Telegraph'*  oraome  other  "vekel,"  (vehi- 
cle,) as  the  coachmen  say,  starts  at  the  verymo«- 
ment  that  suits  .you  best.  But  it  were  an 
endless  task  to  specify  the  uses  of  the  news* 
paper.  Are  you  iu)well?  No  matter  what 
your  complaint,  or  however  near  the  gates 
of  death,  you  will  find  ^ome  one  advertising 
nostrums  which*  if  you  are  indined  to  take 
bis  word  for  it,  will  infallibly  work  an  im- 
mediate and  entire  cure.  If  your  wife  is  dy« 
ing,  and  you  wish  to  look  out  for  an  undertaker, 
go  by  all  means  to  your  newspaper,  and  you  will 
read  of  dozens  who  "perform  fiinerala.''    Or 
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art  you  baanted  with  the  fear  of  resurrection- 
men,  after  your  own  bodies  sball  have  been  con« 
fined  to  the  narrow  house?  Consult  your  orade, 
the  newspaper,  and  you  will  read  of  the  Harrow 
Cemetery,  where,  on  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum,  your  bones  shall  assuredly  rest  quite  secure 
till  the  crack  of  doom/  There  is,  in  fine,  no  con- 
ceivable information  which  you  will  not  find  in 
its  columns ;  you  can  have  no  want,  but  it  will 
point  out  to  you  the  means  of  supplying  it,  pro- 
vided always  the  means  exist.  Every  line  is 
pregnant  with  information  of  some  kind  or  other. 
The  Delphic  oracle  had  no  pretensions  to -the 
name,  compared  with  the  newspaper.  The  in- 
formation of  the  former  was  limited,  as  well  as 
often  folse :  that  of  the  latter  is  unlimited ;  it  em- 
braces every  subject  both  in  the  world's  business 
and  the  world^s  philosophy.  Its  comprehensive 
grasp  takes  in  everything  on  earth ;  aye,  and 
many  things  which  are  not  of  the  earth.  The 
most  momentous  and  most  trifling  matters 
are  all  attended  to  by  the  newspaper.  It  em- 
braces all  events  which  occur,  from  a  revolution 
in  the  State  down  to  the  election  of  a  parish 
beadle^  While  paying  due  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  it  does  not  forget  to 
chronicle  those  at  the  Radical  meetings  of  some 
half  dozen  of  the  unwashed  in  Mr.  Savage's 
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<  Mitdumics  Ia>tittttion»  Circns-Btieet'  InjnxtaF- 
position  with  the  speedies  of  Loord  M^boume^ 
the  Duke  ef  WeUiBgtoii,  aad  Lord  Lyndhim^ 
in  one  branch  of  the  legblatnre,  and  diOBe  of 
Lord  John  Raaeell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the 
other, — you  bare  the  seditious  harangues  of  Dr. 
Wade  and  his  democratical  compatriots  at  No.  8» 
Theobald's-road.    The  truth  is,  that  the  editors 
of  a  newspaper  are  aware  they  have  a  motley 
assemblage  of  readers,  and  therefore  they  must 
do  the  best  they  can  to  please  e^ry  variety  of 
palatew    It  is  no  less  requisite  that  the  taste  of 
the  politician  who  swigs  his  pint  of  porter  in  the 
4;ap*room ;  or  gulps,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Cleave's 
terms,  his  muddy  cup  of  eoffee,  be  suited^ — ^than 
that  of  the  member  of  the  Carlton  Club  or  of 
Brookes*.     And  not  only  is  the  newspaper  uni- 
versal as  regards  the  number  of  subjects  it  em- 
braces, it  is  also  ever  watchful     It  never  loses 
Mght^  for  one  moment,  of  any  subject  to  which 
it  has  ever  called  attention,  so  long  as  it  po&< 
aesses  any  public  interest     It  is  the  same  with 
individnals  of  consequence.  It  tracks  them  with 
dogged  perseverance  from  the    cradle  to   the 
gTC?e.     It  registers  their  birth;    it  tells  you. 
when  they  have  attained  their  majority;  it  an- 
nounces their  marriage ;  accompanies  them  in 
thenr  honey*moon  excursion ;  informs  you  of  the 


circumstance— thit  is,  when  the  parties  are  so 
fifftunate — of  their  getting  an  heir  or  heiress ; 
makes  a  regular  entry  of  the  Urths  of  all  sue* 
ceeding  sons  and  daughters  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter ;  pays  due  attention  to  everything  out  of 
the  beaten  track  of  life ; .  is  most  exemplary  in 
proclaiming  their  vices  as  well  as  their  virtues ; 
apprises  you  of  their  death,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  took  place,-— whether  in  the 
course  of  nature  or  hy  the  person's  own  hand, 
or  by  the  hands  of  some  other  party.     It  were 
impossibly  indeed,  for  anything  to  exceed  the 
vigilance  of    the  newspaper;    nothing,    posi- 
tively nothing,  of  any  importance  to   anybody, 
escapes  its  ever  watchful  eye.     But  the  import- 
ance  and  interest  of  the  newspaper  are  not  sole- 
ly owing  to  the  eharacter  of  its  contents :  its 
form,  and  the  amasing  rapidity  of  its  transmis- 
sion to  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  circum- 
stances which  give  a  great  adventitious  value  to 
iU    In  the  ease  of  other  publications,  however 
interesting  the  contents,  you  have  to  turn  over  a 
great  many  leaves,  owing  to  the  inconvenience 
of  their  form,  in  searching  for  the  information 
you  want     Not   so  with  the  newspaper;    it 
spreads    out   its    varied    and   copious    stores 
at  once  before  you,  so    that  your  eye  ranges 
over  its  contents  at  a  few  glances.    Books  and 
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other  puUicatioDfl  only  find  tbeir  way  eren  into 
local  drcolatioii,  alowly:  it  requires  months,  how* 
erer  yaluable,  before  they  can  be  generally  seen. 
Tlie  newspaper  is  in  the  hands  of  every  body  with* 
in  a  circuit  of  many  -miles,  the  instant  it  issues 
from  the  press.  I  have  often  been  amazed  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  a  newspaper  reaches  the 
hands  of  its  local  subscribers.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  tnumphs  of  good  arrangements,  coupled 
with  great  exertions,  to  do  the  thing  expedi- 
tiously. Even  the  readers  of  newspapers  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  may  be  said  to 
have  them  instantaneously.  In  the  short  space 
of  three  days,  through  our  admirable  po8t>-ofBce 
arrangements,  they  are  spread  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Hence  their  news  is  in 
reality  news :  were  the  transmission  of  a  news* 
paper  impeded,  it  would  deprive  it  of  half  its 
interest. 

In  the  above  sketch  of  the  contents  of  a  news- 
paper, I  have  glanced  indiscriminately  at  the  ad* 
vertisement  and  inteUigence  departments  There 
are  some  people  who  never  think  of  looking 
into  the  advertisement  columns  of  a  journal,  at 
all.  •  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  the  advertisements 
of  a  London  newspaper  constitute  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  its  contents.  If  you  would 
study  human  nature  under  dreumstances  most 
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bromable  for  an  accurate  judgment,  go  by  all 
means  to  die  advertisements  of  a  London  news- 
paper. There  you  will  find  it  exhibited  under  all 
its  varied  phases.  Advertisements  are  infinitely 
better  instructors,  as  to  the  opinions,  habits,  and 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  works 
of  our  most  profound  philosophers.  The  latter 
only  describe  human  nature  speculatively:  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  a  London  newspaper, 
you  see  it  practically  exemplified.  I  take  a 
morning  paper  of  the  20th  of  June, — the  day  on 
which  I  write  this, — ^and  what  do  I  find  in  the 
department  fiUed  with  advertisements  ?  Were 
I  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  these  adver- 
tisements, it  would  take  up  a  volume  as  large  as 
the  one  now  in  the  hands  of  the  reader.  Let 
me  ^ance  at  a  few  of  these  advertisements.  My 
eye  first  rests  on  a  column  in  which  I  find  no 
fewer  than  eighteen  governesses  all  wanting 
situations.  A  governess  I  In  most  cases  the 
term  is  but  another  name  for  slavery  and  indig- 
nity combined.  I  can  easily  perceive,  from  the 
.tone  which  pervades  their  advertisements,  that 
these  young  unprotected  creatures,  are,  in  the 
majority  of  eases,  the  daughters  of  men  who  have 
moved  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  life^  but  have 
either  been  reduced  in  circumstances,  or  been 
removed  by  death;  and  therefore  they  are  obliged 
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t»  Bttpport  themselves.  I  eaa  also  easily  pcrerave 
thtt  they  aire  of  a  modest  aod  retiring  disposi* 
tioD»  and  that  nothing  but  dire  necessity,  oom-^ 
peb  them  to  ^qpear  in  the  cohmms  of  a  new&«^ 
pmier.    There  are^  however,  exceptions  to  every 
rule ;  and,  among  the  advertisements  to  which  I 
refer,  I  observe  one  young  Miss,  who  has  the 
most  exalted  notions  of  her  own  qualifications, — 
ten  times  as  great,  I  will  answer  for  it,  as  tiie 
mother  of  the  daughters  whom  she  may  be  em« 
ployed  to  teach,  will  have  when  she  has  had 
\^Q  or  three  monthsi'  trial  of  her.    She.  is,,  taking 
her  'own  word  for  it,  perfectly  mistress  of  tiie 
Frisnch,  Germwo,  Italian,  and  all  modem  kn^ 
guages, — which  she  speaka  with  the  purity  of  the 
natives*    Her  musical  talents  are  not  to  be  sois 
passed ;  and,  in  drawing,  she  is  perfectly  unri^ 
vailed.    To  crown  all,  l»he  is  of  a  most  amiabie 
disposition.     Conceit,  the  ruling  pas^on,  is  as 
strong  in  the  dozen  lines  her  advertisement  ooetn 
pies,  as  it  were  possible  it  could  be  made  appear  in 
that  limited  spaet.    In  the  immediate  viointty 
of  this  advertisement  I  find  anotiier,  mtinratsqg 
that  ^*  A  French  governess  is  wanted.     No  En- 
glltih  lady  need  apply."      Here  is  -stopidi^. 
What  EngltA   lady  would  think  of  q)pfyingf 
wh^n  a  French   one   was  wainted.^    Farther 
down  the  cobnwi  I  observe  that  a  gsrdeawc^ 
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and  his  wife  are  wanted.  The  hitter  must  not 
be  under  foapty-fiye  years  of  age,  and  there  must 
be  no  *^  enc;imbrance."  Encumbrance,  it  may  be 
right  to  mention,  here  means  children ;  andt  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  against  any  future 
encumbrance,  it  is  expressly,  stipulated  that  the 
wife  be  forty-five  years  of  age.  Here  are  parte- 
dence  and  economy  combined, — blended,  it  may 
be^  with  somewhat  of  the  Mahhusian  philosophy. 
What  comes  next  ?  ^  Mr.  Morgan  has  remored 
from  42,  Davies^street,  to  24,  Baker^street  r 
Behold  the  aristocratic  disposition !  Theo- 
phrastus  would  have  soii^t  no  better  proof  ol 
Mr.  Morgan  being  a  man  of  a  proud  and  haughty 
mind.  He  is  a  surgeon,  but  he  w  ashamed 
of  his  profession ;  and  yet  he  is  so  poor,  that  lie 
must  inform  his  patients  of  the  place  to  which 
he  has  removed,  lest  they  riumJd  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire,  and  he  be  consequently  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  bleeding  them.  I  use  the 
word  in  a  double  sense.  Hb.  pride  will  not 
allow  him  to  convey  the  intimi^n  in  the  cour* 
teoiis  terms  becoming  his  dependent  condition. 
It  would  be  a  sadshock  to  his  imaginary  d^ity 
tO'  use  ihd  words,  **  Begs  leave  respectfully  to 
announce,"  &e«  ^<  ]tf.  C.  wants  a  plane  aahtnufe» 
maid,  where  a  footman  is  kept  T  The  plain 
English  H  this  is,  that  Maory  wants  a  busbaodf 
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not  a  pkce.     However,   she  will  accept  the 
Imtter,  to  fwe  the  way  for  the  fonner;  but  she  will 
take  care  that  no  situalion  ^  suit^  her  where  the 
'fixitinan  is  married    Immediately  below  the  no- 
tifl<»tion  of  the  hoosemaid,  is  another  to  the 
effect,  that  ^  A  respectable  young  woman,  aged 
drirty,  wants  a  situation  as  cook!"    Here  we 
have  the  proverbial  reluctance  of  a  single  female 
to  acknowledge  her  real  age  after  she  has  passed 
her  twenty-fiUdi  year.     Molly  is  forty  years  of 
age»  thou^  she  sets  herself  down  as  only  thirty. 
I  am  perfectly  certain,  that  if   I  knew  any 
one  who  had  been  acquainted  with  her  tot  the 
last  ten  years, — that  person  would  say,  if  ap- 
pealed to  on  the  subject,   as   Fontenelle  did 
in  the  case  <^  the  French  lady,  under  similar 
drcumstanees, — that  he  could  not  deny  she  was 
thirty,  having  constantly  heard  her  say  so  for 
the  last  ten  years.    And  yet,  observe^  she  calls 
herself    "yoongl*^    Yes,  but  who  ever  heard 
an  unmarried  female  admit  the  applicability  of 
the  term  ^  old**  to.  her.     Next  comes  ^^  a  good 
cook*^  in  quest  of  a  situation.    She  is  ^a  woman 
of  sober  habits  f*     As  she  mentions  no  other 
good  quality  but  (hat  of  her  sobriety,  it  is .  as 
dear  aa  any  proposition  in  Eudid,  that  she  is 
a  confirmed  tippler--^a  frequenter  of  the  gi»- 
pilaoeiB^  and  inall  piohaliility  a  native  of  Ireland. 
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Some  one  has  got  a  csapital  set  of  dutmbers  to 
let  in  Furnival's  Inn;  <<fM*  particidars  apply  at 
the  porter's  lodge  T  It  is  manifest  as  the  noon- 
day sun,  that  the  adrertber  is  a  parsimonioas 
man.  He  will  not  even  give  the  ^  particulars  in 
general,''  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  because  it 
would  put  him  to  two  or  thre^  shillings  more  ex- 
pense. However,  let  him  take  his  own  way  of 
it  He  will  find  in  the  end,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  penny  wise,  pound  foolish  gentry.  Had 
he  stated  something  regarding  his  set  of  cham- 
bers, the  chances  were  some  one  might  have  in- 
quired after  them ;  but  who  wiU  trouble  them- 
selves to  go  and  interrogate  the  porter  on  the 
subject  ?  ^^  Andrews  and  Ck>.  have  just  pub- 
lished a  Guide  to  persons  commencing  House- 
keeping; to  be  had  gratis,  at  their  Complete 
Furnishing  House,  Finsbury  Square.'*  Here 
the  ingenious  and  the  cunning  are  blended  in 
equal  proportions.  ^  Tlie  Guide'^  means  no- 
thing more  than  a  recommendatory  list  of  the 
advertisers*  own  articles.  Not  only  does  ^  the 
Guide'*  recommend  no  article  wUch  they  have 
not  for  sale,  but  you  may  stake  your  existence 
on  it,  that  it  strongly  recommends  as  indispen- 
sable to  a  properly  furnished  house^  €«iery  article 
which  they  have  to  dispose  o£  See,  again,  in 
the  very  next  advertiseomit,  or  ^^ad."  as  tiie 
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friiiters  ctU  tfaeni^  the  powpouB  and  inflated 
address  of  tbe  empirics  He  cares  not  for  peeu* 
aiary  reward — not  he;  he  is  actuated  by  ^he 
noblest  and  most  dittnttrarested  motives  in  an- 
mNincing  to  yen  that  he  has  for  forty,  or  some 
other  Tery  Wngthened  term  of  years,  been  the 
means  of  annually  Maturing  to  life  and  happiness 
so  many  thousand  hunntn  beings,  wten  on  tbe 
Tery. brink  of  tfaei  gfaire,  taid  when  given  up  by 
all  other  physieUns.  It  19  from  sheer  humanity 
that  he  forces,  if  he  cani  his  medicine  down 
your  throat,  provided  you  wiU  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  swallow  it  of  your  own  accord.  And  there 
is  no  disease  which  he  cannot  cure.  He  under- 
takes to  do  everything  short  of  restoring  ani- 
•mation  after  the  vital  spark  has  fled.  To  throw 
you  off  your  guard  mere  completely  as  to  his 
real  character,  he  is  sure  to  denounce  all  other 
professors  of  the  healing  art  as  *^  he^ tless  pre- 
tenders.'' He  thus  traffics  in  humanity.  He 
does  not  kill  you  by  violeat  meaas  in  order  that 
he  may  rob  you;  the  iM  In  diat  case  would 
reach  him ;  bilt  withoul;  a  cofmpunctious  visiting 
be  will  trifle  with  your  life,  and  quietly  admini^ 
ler  his  poison,  till,  he  has  stot  you  to  your  grave, 
in  order  that  he  may  Mtract  a  few  pounds  from 
you.  Do  you  ste  that  advertisement  At  the  top 
of  the  seeond  colnraa,  headed,  ^<  An  Appeal  txi 
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the  Charitable  and  Humane,*^  and  containing  a 
long  detail  of  the  calamities  to  which  the  adver- 
tiser has  heen  subject?    Take  care,  if  you  are 
your  own  friend,  of  your  pockets.     It  is  a  thou* 
sand  to  one  but  it  is  either  from  Miss  Zouch 
herself  or  some  one  of  the  same  class  of  persons. 
But  the  enumeration  of  the  various  exhibi- 
tions of  human  r.atnr?y  as  ^ven  in  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  a  London  newspaper,  were  an 
endless  task.    To  be  sure,  men  often  endeavour 
to  throw  a  veil,  by  means  of  their  advertisements, 
over  their  real  characters;  but  the  thing  is  so 
transparent  that  no  man  of  the  slightest  discern- 
ment can  be  misled  by  it.     The  simple  only  are 
deceived.     The  man  of  penetration  who  will 
undertake  the  task  of  carefully  perusing  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  a  double  sheet  of  ^The 
limes,*  or  ^  The  Morning  Herald,'  will,  as  al- 
ready observed,  get,  as  his  reward,  sudt  an  insight 
into  human  nature  as  he  will  look  for  in  vain 
in  the  works  of  the  most  distingwshed  phikn 
sophers  of  whom  the  wojdd  can  boast. 
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CHAPl'Ett  V. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS-PARLIAMENTARY 

REPORTING. 

Influence  of  the  reporters — Fairness  and  accuracy  of 
their  reports-— Number  of  reporters^  and  their  ar- 
rangements— Their  literary  qualifications — Distin- 
guished persons^  who  have  been^  or  are  reporters 
— ^The  regularity  which  obtains  among  reporters- 
Reporting  more  a  mechanical  than  an  intellectual 
art— Is  at  times  a  most  arduous  profession — Verba- 
tim reports  not  judicious  in  the  generality  of  cases 
— Anecdotes  connected  with  the  gallery. 

The  Parlianientary  Reporting  establisliiiieKits  of. 
the  daily  press  has  been  jocularly  called  ^  The 
Fourth  Estate.*^  The  joke  is  one  of  those  in 
which  there  is  much  more  truth  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  The  influence  which  the  par- 
liamentary reporters  exercise  on  public  opinion^ 
is  incalculably  great  -Everything  is  left  to  thor 
own  discretion.    They  receive  no  instructions 
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from  the  proprietors  or  editors  of  the  diflferent 
journals  with  which  they  are  connected,  as  to 
what  is  to  be  reported,  and  what  not;  and  when 
their  reports  are  completed  they  are  handed  to 
the  compositors,  without  the  alteration  of  a 
single  word,  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  en- 
largement or  abridgement  being  suggested  by  the 
editors.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  their  power 
to  influence  public  opinion  is  very  great  Hap- 
pily, however,  the  power  which  the  reporters 
thus  possess  is  almost  invariably  exercised  in 
the  right  way.  They  never  allow  private  par- 
tialities or  private  prejudices  to  interfere  with 
their  discharge  of  a  public  duty.  They  al- 
ways take  care  to  proportion  the  length  of  their 
reports  to  the  space  which  the  speaker  fills  in 
the  public  eye,  and  to  the  importance,  or  othem 
wise,  of  the  subject  on  which  he  addresses  the 
House.  And  their  tact  and  judgment  in  this 
respect  are  remarkable.  They  know  well  who 
are  the  most  influential  speakers,  and  what  is 
the  measure  of  importance  which  the  public 
attach  to  the  question  discussed* 

It  is  true  that  complaints  are  often  made  of 
their  not  reporting  certain  speeches  at  greater 
length ;  but  a  little  inquiry  will  always  discover 
that  these  complaints  proceed  either  directly 
from  the  particular  members  themselves,  or  in- 
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directly  through  eome  of  thc^ir  most  intimate 
friends. 

Cobbett,  when  a  ttiember  of  the  House,  used 
to  heap  his  choicest  epithets  of  abuse  en  the 
devoted  heads  of  the  reporters,  because  they  did 
not  report  every  word  which  fell  from  him  in 
committees*  Dr.  Bowring,  towards  the  end  of 
last  session,  evinced  a  disposition  to  snarl  at 
them,  for  the  same  reason.  Of  all  men  in  the 
world  the  Doctor  should  be  the  last  to  complain 
of  the  reporters ;  for  they  have  certainly,  on  all 
occasions,  given  as  much  of  his  speeches  as 
those  speeches  were  worth. 

Were  the  reporters  not  to  exercise  a  sound 
discretion  as  to  what  speeches  they  ought  to  re- 
port and  what  not,  and  as  to  the  relative  length 
at:  which  the  speeches  they  do  report  ought  to 
be  given, — the  mass  of  verbiage  and  nonsense 
which  would  daily  appear  in  the  morning  papers, 
would,  in  the  first  place,  make  their  readers  turn 
away  with  disgust  from  the  parliamentaiy  re- 
ports ;  and,  in  the  seoond,  cause  them  to  give 
up  the  papers  themselves*  This  view  of  the 
matter  has  been  abundantly  verified  by  experi- 
ence. A  recent  confirmation  of  it  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  establishment  of  the  *  Mirror  of 
Parliament.'  That  journal,  if  so  it  may  be 
ca&ed,  was  started  five  or  six  years  ago  for  the 
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avowed  purpose  of  mipplyiog  what  libe  ongodd 
proprietors  oooceived  a  desideratum  in  tlie  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament^  namelff 
ft.  verbatim  account  of  everytlung  spoken  hy  hon. 
memb^^    And  what  has  been  the  result  (rf  the 
experiment?    Confessedly  a  very  serious  loss  lo 
the  parties  who  embarked  their  capital  in  the 
speculation.     The  public  never  felt  the  least 
disposition  to  read  more  lengthened  reports  of 
parliamentary  eloquence  than  those  furnished  hi 
the  daily  papers :  and  consequently  the  cireula«> 
lion  of  the  <  Mirror  of  Parliament'  has  been, 
from  the  first,  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
bon.  members  themselves,  and  a  few  public  insti* 
tutions,  which  of  necessity  makes  it  very  limited. 
I  believe  that  firom  first  to  last  the  money  loet 
in  this  undertaking  does  not  fiiU  mudi  short  of 
7,00Q/.,  though  the  w<Hrk  has  only  been  in  exists 
enoe  about  seven  years.    A  considerable  portion 
of  the  amount  has  come  outof  the  pcMkets  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Winchestei^  late  Ixml  Mayor.    He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  proprietors.    Wbot-.h^ 
^  backed  out"  of  theceocem,  Mt»  Gye,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  Vauxhall  Gardens,  engaged 
to  carry  on  the  puUicati<m ;  but  having  lost  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  it,  he  also  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  property  to  other 
parties.     It  is  now  understood  to  be  in  the  hands 
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of  flereral  Members  of  ParUament,  of  whom  Mn 
Tetmysoa  jyEynooivcrt,  the  Member  for  Lam- 
beth, 18  said  to  be  the  leading  proprietor. 

Had  the  idea  of  giving  verbatim  reports  of 
every  speedi  delivered  in  either  House  of  P^- 
Hament,  been  a  good  one— had  the  public  de- 
sired more  copious  reports  than  were  given  in 
the  daily  papers,  the  success  of  the  *  Mirror  of 
Paiiiament '  must  have  been  complete ;  for  never 
was  any  plan  more  ably  executed.  To  procure 
the  services  of  the  most  competent  reporters  the 
most  liberal  remuneration  was  given.  For  what 
b  called  a  ^  turn  **  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
a  guinea  was,  for  a  l<Hig  time,  allowed ;  and,  as 
two  or  three  turns  were,  on  an  average,  taken 
every  night  by  each  gentleman  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  reporters  made  from  ten  to  fifteen 
guineas  per  week.  On  some  occasions,  I  un- 
derstand, some  of  them  have  made  as  much  as 
twenty  guineas  in  one  week.  Of  late  the  losses 
on  the  publication  have  been  so  great,  that  the 
remuneration  for  a  turn  has  been  reduced  to 
half  a  guinea.  My  own  impression  is  that  both 
the  public  and  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
would  be  gainers  by  a  curtailment  of  the  length 
at  which  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament are  now  given.  It  is  notorious  that 
thousands  of  people^  who  have  neither  Idsare 
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aor  iflctination  to  wade  through  six  or  twelve 
odumns  4>f  prosing  speeches,  content  themselves 
with  the  «  summaries''  ♦  which  are  given  by  some 
of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  respective 
newspapers ;  so  that  the  space  devoted  to  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  is  altogether  lost  to 
them.  If,  however,  more  abridged  reports  were 
given, — excepting  in  those  cases  where  the  sur- 
passing popularity  of  the  speaker,  or  the  absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  subject,  would  justify  greater 
copiousness, — every  reader  wquld  have  recourse 
to  the  reports  themselves,  instead  of  trusting 
to  the  summaries,  which  must  necessarily  be 
very  meagre  in  their  information. 

A  judicious  curtailment  of  the  speeches  of 
hon,  members  would  be  attended  with  beneficial 
consequences  to  the  country.  Were  the  dif- 
ferent journals  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  to  give 
only  the  points  of  a  speech,  and  carefully  to  ex- 
clude all  extraneous  matter  and  mere  verbiage, 


The  practice  of  giving  a  summary  of  the  proceed* 
iiigs  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  is  one  of  recent  in. 
troduction  into  the  newspapers ;  but  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  improvements  which  could  have  been 
made.  It  is^  perhaps^  next  to  the  leading  article^  the 
most  attractive  feature  in  the  daily  journals.  I  be- 
Keve,  but  am  not  sure^  that  '  The  Morning  Heraid  * 
was  the  first  to  set  the  example. 
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hon*  memben  would  at  once  be  deprived  oi 
Am  strongest  inducement  to  make  lengthened 
harangues;  for  their  greatest  ambition  is  to 
**  shine  **  in  the  papers  of  the  following  morning ; 
and  most  of  them — we  mean  the  fourth  and  fifth 
rate  speakers — foolishly  suppose  that  there  can 
be  no  greater  proof  of  the  alnlity  of  a  speaker, 
than  the  length  of  his  speech.  In  the  proposed 
case  of  giving  condensed  reports,  they  would  at 
once  come  to  the  resolution  of  strictly  confining 
themselves  to  the  subject  under  consideration ; 
and  the  necessary  consequence  would  be,  that 
more  time  and  attention  would  be  devoted  to 
the  real  business  of  the  country, — ^hich  suffers, 
to  an  extent  of  which  those  unacquainted  with 
the  proceedings  in  Parliament  can  have  no  con- 
ception, from  the  existing  practice  of  making 
such  lengthened  speeches. 

We  (rfiten  hear  of  the  advantages  of  a  division 
of  labour.  There  never  was  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  this  than  is  furnished  in  the  case 
of  parliamentary  reporting.  When  Mr*  Perrj-, 
late  proprietor  of  *The  Morning  Chronicle^' 
commenced  his  career  as  a  reporter,  which  was 
about  the  year  1780,  the  morning  papers  had 
only  one  rep(»rter  each.  He  had  to  remain  in 
the  House  during  the  whole  of  .the  proceedings^ 
and  to  give  an  account  of  them — a  m^^  outline 


of  course — from  the  begmning  to  the  end.  IVIudt 
aggravated  the  fittigae  and  difficulty  of  the  taskf 
was  the  circumstaiice  of  not  being  allowed  tA 
take  any  notes  in  the  gallery.  Beporters  were 
then  obliged  to  trust  wholly  to  memory.  The  mh 
tire  number  of  parliamentary  reporters  now  on 
the  metropolitan  newspaper  press,  is  about 
eighty.  Upwards  of  eizty  of  the  number  are 
on  the  morning  papers,  and  the  remainder  on 
the  evening.  The  parliamentary  reporting 
corps  of  the  leading  morning  papers,  varies  from 
twelve  to  fifteen.  Each  reporter  takes  a  turn 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  duration,  llie 
moment  his  time  has  expired,  he  quits  the  gal- 
lery, his  place  being  taken  by  another,  walks 
down  to  the  office  of  the  paper  for  which  he  is 
engaged^  where  he  extends  his  notes  in  a  legible 
hand,  and  then  transfers  the  manuscript,  whidi 
is  on  small  slips,  written  only  on  one  side,<^^to 
the  printer.  The  printer  distributes  the  slips 
adaong  the  compositors.  The  writing  only  on 
one  side,  facilitates  the  labour  of  -the  compositors, 
who,  when  five  or  six  of  them  are  employed  on 
the  same  reporter's  copy^  always  put  his  manu* 
script  into  types  as  fast  as  be  can  get  it  ready. 
When  the  reporter  who  succeeded  the  first  gen- 
tleman has  been  on  duty  his  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  he  is  relieved  by  some  of  bis  colleagues. 
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and  he  also  goes  directly  to  the  oflce  to  write  out 
Ids  copy  in  a  perfect  hand.  In  this  way  the 
flung  goes  on  alphabetically  the  whole  mght, 
until  all  the  reporters  on  the  different  establish* 
ments  have  severally  had  their  ^  turns,** — unless 
the  House  should  diance  to  rise  before  the  num- 
ber is  exhausted.  It  is  but  rery  seldom  that 
any  of  the  reporters  have  two  turns  on  the  same 
night  They  only  have  so,  either  when  two  or 
three  of  them  are  absent  from  ill  health,  or  on 
other  business  or  when  both  Houses  sit  for  some 
considerable  time.  In  that  case  the  reporters 
severally  extend  the  duration  of  their  turns,  in 
either  Houses  to  an  hour, — otherwise  they  would 
be  required  to  take  a  second  turn  before  they 
had  written  out  the  first  This  sometimes 
happens  even  with  the  hour  turns.  It  so  hap- 
pens, either  when  the  speaker  or  the  subject 
has  been  so  important  as  to  render  a  copious 
report  demable;  or  when  the  reporter's  notes, 
which  is  pretty  often  the  case,  are  so  confused 
as  to  prevent  his  reading  them  with  ease. 

When  a  reporter  begins  extending  his  notes 
fbr  the  compositor,  he  writes  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  first  shp  his  own  name  and  the 
name  of  the  colleague  whom  he  succeeds,  in 
this  way—"  Hammond  follows  Richards,**  or 
whatever  else  the  names  of  the  parties  chance 
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to  be*  When  fae  finishes  his  turn,  he  writes  in 
tlie  same  way  at  the  end  of  his  slip  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  who  follows  him,  togetlier  with 
his  own.  The  object  of  this  is  to  enable  the 
printer  to  arrange  the  copy  given  him  by  the 
Tarious  reporters  in  its  proper  order.  But  for 
this  regulation,  the  epeeches  of  the  difierent 
members  would  be  thrown  into  confusion,  and 
awkward  transpositions  of  the  several  parts  €i 
the  same  member's  speech  would  also  oooa- 
sionally  occur. 

When  a  reporter  takes  copious  notes  of  any 
speech,  it  usually  requires  five  times  the  time 
to  extend  those  notes  in  a  readable  hand,  which 
it  occupied  in  taking  them.  Supposing,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  reporter  has  a  turn  of  an  hour, 
it  will  take  fully  five  hours  hard  incessant 
labour,  to  extend  his  notes  for  the  printer.  The 
notes  which  a  good  reporter  will  take  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  usually  fill,  when  extended, 
about  two  columns  of  *  The  Tlmes.^  In  the 
case  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  some  other  honour- 
able members,  who  speak  with  much  rapidity, 
the  notes  so  taken  would,  when  written  out  at 
fuU  length,  occupy  two  columns  and  a  half  of 
*  The  Times.' 

Many  of  the  reporters  write  with  much  rapi* 
dity.    It  is  considered  a  great  effort  to  write  a 
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odloiiiii  of  *  The  Tinet*  in  two  hmirs  aaMi  • 
half;  but  instances  have  been  known  of  its  being 
done  in  two  hours.  Mr.  Seijeant  Spankie  was 
one  of  the  most  rapd  writers  erer  known  on  the 
press.  When  a  reporter  on  <  The  Morning 
Chronicle,'  in  Mr.  Peny's  timet  he^  on  one  oc* 
casion,  wrote  a  column  in  an  hour.  To  be  sure, 
the  paper  was  then  much  smaller  in  size  than  it 
now  is,  and  the  type  mudi  laiger  than  that  now 
uaed,  but  the  dispropoitlon  was  not  so  great  as 
not  to  entitle  the  effort  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man to  be  r^arded  as  the  most  successful  one 
at  nq^d  writing,  with  which  I  am  acqusunted. 
Tlie  next  most  successful,  perhaps,  was  that  of 
tlie  hKte  Mr.  William  Godwin,  junior,  who,  when 
a  reporter  five  or  sis^  years  ago  on  *  The  Mom- 
ii^  Chronicle,''  wrote  a  column  of  the  then  size 
of  the  paper,  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  cases  to  which  I 
refei^  there  was  not  only  the  mere  manual  ex- 
eraise  of  writings  but  also  the  reading  of  the 
*    notes. 

The  aceuraey  and  elegance  with  which  par* 
Uamentary  speeches  are  generally  given,  are 
tndy  wonderful,  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  reporters  labour.  In  the  last 
House  of  Commons  they  had  to  contend  against 
the  inconvenience  of  bei^g  every  two  or  three 
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jostfcd  aboitl  bj  tfcmi  w^<^  WBomg  ia  lor  going 
oui.  In  Ibe  preieol^  Homq^  ^y  labour  undwr 
<lie  diaadyantage  of  not  heiuring  ibe  raeanbei^ 
distinctly  when  they  speak  from  particular  parts 
of  the  House.  But,  perhaps,  the  crowning  dis-^ 
advantage  is  that  of  the  di^tness  of  the  time 
allowed  them  to  i»rq>are.. their  reports.  They 
must  be  drawn  out  wheaever  the  reporter  quits 
the  gallery :  the  compoailoirs  are  aU  impatient 
for  c(^y:  he  has  no  time  to  .lose  in  retouching 
and  polishing  his  style.  That  the  reports 
should,  therefore,  be  exjeeuted  with  so  much 
fidelity  and  elegance,  proves,  not  only  that  the 
gentlemen  who  report  our  parliament»y  pro>- 
ceedings  possess  a  refined  Uteraiy  taste,  but 
that  tbey  have  acquired  a  grei^  facility  in  com- 
position. 

In  faet^  the  g^eat  body  of  the  reporters  have 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  univer»ty  educa- 
tion; and  many  of  them  beloi^  to  the  leam^ 
professions.  Several  of  those  at  present  in  the 
gallery  have  been  educated  for  the  Church  ^f 
England,  the  CSiurch  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Some  of  them  have  been  re- 
gularly ordained,  and  have  only  been  induord 
ip  turn  their  attention  to  reporting,  bfscause^ 
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ijbej  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  obtainiiig 
a  Tespectable  liTing  in  the  diurches  to  which 
they  respectiyely  belong.  Among  the  reporters 
are  several  physicians  and  surgeons;  while  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  are  either  Bar- 
risters-at-Law,  or  young  men  studying  for 'the 
bar. 

Some  of  the  reporters  at  present  in  the  gal- 
lery are  well  known  in  the  literary  world.  Mr. 
CDwyer,  of  *  The  Morning  Herald,'  has  written 
several  works  which  have  been  well  received  by 
the  public.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  the  author 
of  *  Sketches  by  Boz/  and  *  The  Pickwick 
Club,'  is  a  reporter  on  the  establishment  of  ^  The 
Morning  Chronicle.'*  I  may  here  be  permitted 
to  remark,  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  literary  young  men  of  the  present 
day.  For  an  exquisite  perception  of  the  hu- 
morous, he  certainly  has  no  superior  among 
contemporary  writers.  Mr.  Hazlitt,  son  of  the 
late  celebrated  William  Hazlitt,  wbo  has  just 
published  the  *  Life  and  Correspondence  of  his 
Father,*  is  also  a  reporter  on  *  The  Mornings 
Chronicle.' 

Among  the  reporters  of  a  previous  period  are 
to  be  numbered  some  of  the  most  distinguif^hed 
men  which  the  country  has  produced.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  among  the  earliest  reporters  of  the  debates 
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in  Parliaiiie&t.    He  was  anything^  aceorfing  to 
bis  own  admiBKon,  but  a  ftir  reporter.  He  8aya» 
that  in  reporting  the  debates  in  Parliament,  he 
always  **  took  care  that  the  Whig  rascab  should 
not  hare  the  best  of  the  argument''     This  is 
tantamount  to  saying,  that  he  purposely  weak-* 
ened  the  arguments  of  the  Whigs,  and  improved 
those  of  the  Tories, — which  argued  a  great  want 
of  principle.     It  is  fortunate  the  Doctor  did  not 
attempt  to  write  the  history  of  his  country :  a 
pretty  concealment,  and  colouring,  and  mutila- 
tion of  facts,  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  had 
of  it.     The  lexicographei^s  reports  appear  to 
have  been  very  labouredl     There  is  about  them 
all  the  pomposity  which  we  see  in  all  the  works 
which  have  emanated  from  his  pen.  He  preserves 
none  of  the  peculiarities   in  the  style  of  the 
different  speakers  he  reported;  but  makes  them 
all   speak  alike.     In  other  words,  the  Doctor 
makes  them  all  speak  as  he  himself  was  accus- 
tomed to  write.     He  reports  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Pulteney,  Lord  Chatham, 
Horace  Walpole^  and  other  eminent  men,   in 
such  a  way  as  if  all  their  speeches  bad  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mouth  of  one  person, — though 
everybody  knows  that  they  thought  and  expressed 
themselves  as  differently  from  each  other  as  it 
was  posdble  for  men  to  do. 
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Idbiqr  ^  the  hert  known  aaUnm  in  eMin»- 
povary  l^tenlure  bav9  also  boon  padiameatarj 
reporten.    Avioog  the  niunbei'  may  be  mea^ 
ticwed  the  late  Sir  James  MaoiatoA,  Attaa 
Ciumingham,  Mr.  S.  a  Hall,  editor  of  « Thf 
New  Monthly,^  and  Mr.  Jerdaa,  the  e^Utor  of 
<  The  Literary  Gaaette/  Ctf  per6<»w  holdiEg  iBEi« 
portant  ofBcea*  or  who  are  diatiiiguisbed  at  the 
English  bar^  that  have  been  iu  the  gallery,  J 
may  name  Mr.  Justice  Dowling,  of  New  South 
Wales;  S^  John  CampbeU*  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral;  Mr.    Steven^   one  of  the   Masters  ia 
Chancery;    Mr.   Serjeant   Spankie,   and    Mr. 
Sydney  Taylor-:    Almost  all  the  editors  of  liie 
daily  papers  huve  been  reporters^.    Mr.  Barney 
of  <  The  Times  i  Mr.  Black,  o!  '  The  Mcming 
Qironicle ;'  Mr.  Biddleston,  of  ^  Hie  Morning 
Post ;'   Mr.  Anderson,  of  «  The  Morning  Ad* 
vertiser;'  and  Mr.  Stevens,  of  *  The  PubUc  Ledr 
ger/  *  have  been  in  the  gallery^  Mr.  Sydney  Tay«« 
lor,  o(  <  The  Morning  Herald,'  I  have  already 
mentioned  as  hnvmg  been  «.  repcHrter.    Almost 
all  the  sub-editoii3  of  the  daily,  papers  have  also 
been  repcurtera.    Mr.  Baecm^  of  *  The  Times;' 
Mr.  Haines,  of  '  The  Herald;'   Mr.  Fras<»r,  of 
*  The  Cbroniele;'   Mr.  Fraaei^  <rf '  The  Post;' 

*  Skice  tiiis  wan  writt^  it  hat  okaaged  kKa  '  Hie 
Coiutitutipiial.' 
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•ad  Mr.  Harwood,  of  <The  Ledger/  aie  aoMiig 
the  number.  Of  the  gentLemen  connected  with 
the  evening  papers,  who  have  been  repoiterB*  it 
18  unnecessary  to  speak. 

I  may,  however,  mention  that  there  ure  at 
present  in  the  gallery  some  near  rdations  of  emi- 
nent literary  men.  I  hare  already  stated  that 
the  son  of  Mr.  Hailitt  is  a  reporter  for  *  Th# 
Morning  ChronicW  Mr.  L^gfa  Hunt*s  soi^ 
though  absent  for  some  time  past,  may  also  be 
considered  sb  one  of  the  corps.  He  made  his 
debut  in  that  capacity  in  the  session  of  1835,  on 
the  establislunent  of  « The  True  Sun.'  But 
last  and  greatest  of  all,  Mc  Byron,  a  cousin  of 
Jjord  Byron,  is  a  reporter  on  '  The  Hmes^ 
newspaper. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  parliamenlfHry 
reporter  must  necessarily  write  diort-hand.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Some  years  ago  not  more  than 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  reporten  used  shoit 
hand:  of  late  the  number  has  increased,  and 
now,  perhaps,  one*tbird  of  ihem  use  it  On 
<  The  Times'  and  *  He(rald'  there  are  gentle- 
men who  cannot  write  a  word  in  &hort  hMid, 
and  yet  are  considered  the  most  elegant  re- 
porters in  the  gallery.  There  is  a  far  greatar 
I»oportion  of  sh<arfr>hand  reportars  on  '  llie 
Morning  Chronicle^  establishment,  than  on  any 
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other.  Indeed,  I  beHeve  that,  with  twa  exoep- 
tions,  all  the  reporters  on  that  journal  are  prac- 
tised short-hand  writers. 

The  great  advantage  of  stenography  over 
what  is  called  long  hand,  in  the  usual  mode  of 
writing,  is,  that  it  enables  the  reporter  to  follow 
the  speaker  so  closely  as  to  give  verbatim  what 
he  says.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  and  other  singularly  correct  speak- 
ers, this  is  of  course  a  very  great  matter.  It  is 
a  very  inconvenient  mode,  however,  of  taking 
down  the  speeches  of  members  who  speak  in- 
correctly, because  short-hand  writers  are  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  taking  down  the  words  ac- 
tually used,  and  giving  the  speeches  as  spoken, 
that  unless  the  errors  of  diction  are  very  glaring 
indeed,  they  seldom  think  of  improving  the  style. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reporter  who  takes  down 
the  speeches  in  long-hand  can  only,  as  may  well 
be  conceived,  catch  the  most  important  words  in 
a  sentence,  and  sometimes  only  the  meaning  or 
idea,  with  perhaps  half-a-dozen  of  the  words. 
He  is  consequently  obliged  to  finish  the  imper- 
fect sentence  himself,  or  clothe  the  idea  in  his 
own  phraseology.  In  doing  this  he,  of  course, 
endeavours  to  make  the  style  as  correct  and 
elegant  as  possible.  Hence  second  or  third- 
rate  speakers  are  most  fortunate  when  they  get 
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a  good  long-hand  reporter  to  take  down  their 
speeches. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  regularity  with  which 
the  machmery  of  reporting  is  carried  on  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  Though,  as  be* 
fore  mentioned;  the  reporters  follow  each  other 
every  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  it  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  any  one  has  to  remain  longer  on 
duty  than  his  own  ^^tum**  in  consequence  of 
his  successor  not  making  bis  appearance  in  the 
gallery  at  the  proper  time.  When  such  a  cir- 
cumstance does  occur,  it  will  almost  inyariably 
be  found  to  be  either  owing  to  the  unexpected 
illness  of  the  party,  or  to  his  being  sent  to  re- 
port the  proceedings  of  some  public  meeting. 
The  discipline,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  which  is 
kept  up  among  the  members  of  the  gallery, 
solely  from  a  sense  of  honour  among  themselvee^ 
is  as  perfect  as  it  were  possible  for  anything  of 
the  kind  to  be.  So  smoothly  do  matters  go  on 
with  them,  that  neither  the  editor  nor  the  pro* 
prietors  of  the  papers  to  which  they  respectiyely 
belong,  ever  hear,  from  one  end  of  the  session 
to  the  other,  anything  of  their  arrangements  as 
to  time,  or  other  things. 

Reporting  is  more  of  a  mechanical  than  of  an 
intellectual  art  It  is  true  that  a  person  to  be 
a  good  reporter  mu8t»  as  before  hinted^  be  well 
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infoniMd,  and  poMeae  coDMd^aUe  fiidfiiy  of 
oomposition ;    but  beyoDd   this    nothing  al  a 
strictly  intettectual  kmd  is  needed.      Origin- 
ality or  Tigor  of  mind  baye'  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.    What  more  is  wanted,  is  quickness 
in  heariagt  and  the  meehuuoal  power  of  writing 
with  nqpidity.    In  proof  of  what  I  have  said»  it 
is  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  some  of  the 
great  men  whose  names  I  have  already  giyen 
as  having  been  in  the  gallery  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  were  very  poor  reporters;  while  some 
of  their  colleagues  were  very  excellent  ones» 
though  th^  never  wrote  an  original  thing  in 
their  lives.    It  is  the  same  stilL    And  I  refer, 
in  further  prod  oi  my  position,  to  the  case  of 
Cowper,  the  poet,  who  was  so  very  indifferent  a 
reporter  as  clerk  ot  tiie  House  ot  Lords,  that  he 
was  induced  to  throw  the  situation  up  in  de*^ 
spaur,  and  was  very  near  throwing  himself  away^ 
besides.   Sir  Walter  Scott  was  another  instanoe* 
He,  it  is  well  known,  when  clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Sessima  in  Edinburgh,  had  the  greatest  difi- 
caily  in  tfaewarld  in  giving  areport  d  itsprsK 
ceedings,  though  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
outiine  of  those  proceedings  was  wanted. 

PaiiiameBtary  reporting  is  at  times  a  most 
aiduowB  pnifeasion,  and  at  others  it  is  eompaf»« 
tivdy  iigbt    This,  of  oqui^c^  depends  entirelv 
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oa'tbe  iin|i<irfatiee»  or  otliermse^  «f  the  ^ueBlkiiitf 
diseuiBed  When  what  b  ealled  a  heavy  debate 
ocMHKiB,  aad  it  is  adjourned  for  three  or  four 
ni^lB  in  suoceBsion^-^as  waa  lately  the  case  three 
or  four  tines  on  the  Church  Approprialioa 
questionr^reporting  is  thoB)  perhi^  the  meat 
laborious  i^ad  &tiguing  work  in  which  a  man 
can  engager 

The  sessions  as  a  whole,  however,  have  been 
much  lighter  the  last  two  or  three  years  than 
ibey  formerly  were.  One  thing  which  has  ma^ 
teiially  lessened  the  laboriousness  of  the  re« 
porters^  duties,  is  the  adjournment  of  the  HoubOi 
except  in  very  unusual  case%  at  half-past  twelve* 
Formerly  the  sittings  were  geanerally  prolonged 
till  three  o'clock;  sometimes  later.  The  re- 
porters are  indebted  to  Mr,  Brotherton,  the 
memb^  for  Salford,  for  t^e  early  adjournment 
of  the  House,  as  it  has,  in  almost  all  cases,  been 
on  his  motion  it  has  taken  place.  Nor  are  the 
rqK>rters  the  only  parties  benefited  by  this  new 
arrax^ment  of  Mr.  Brotherton ;  the  nation  are 
also  gainers  by  it ;  for  legislation  after  balit^paat 
twelve  was  always  mismanaged  muder  the  former 
system.  Many  of  the  members  who  were  best 
aequamted  with  the  subjects  to  be  brought  un* 
der  ocmsideratioDy  preferred  the  gambling-boussii 
or  Almadu,  or  tbw*  botde  of  wine,  with  som^ 
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boon  eompanioii,  in  the  hotel  or  at  homey — to  Ae 
drudgery  of  ezaminiiig  the  details  of  measines 
affeetiiig  the  best  interests  of  die  nation;  nrhile 
those  that  remained  were  not  in  all  cases 
eonversant  with  the  particular  subjects^  or 
were  anxious  to  faurty  through,  that  they  might 
get  home  to  their  beds.  Mr.  Brotfaerton  th^^ 
fore  deserves  well  of  the  country  for  the  bene- 
ficial change  he  has  introduced. 

Tlie  salaries  of  the  reporters,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  another  part  of  the  woik, 
vary,  on  the  morning  papers,  from  three  to  five 
guineas  per  week*  On  the  leading  journals 
they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  five  guineas. 
Some  of  the  reporters  are  only  employed  during 
the  ritting  of  parliament  When  it  rises,  they 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  journal  for 
which  they  report  They  are  re-engaged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  session.  An  engage- 
ment of  this  kind  is  called  a  sessional  one.  The 
majority  of  reporters,  however,  are  engaged  an* 
nually;  but  many  of  them  have  only  reduced 
sdaries  during  the  recess. 

By  tar  the  greatest  number  of  the  gentlemen 
at  present  in  the  gallery,  are  Irishmen.  Formerlj 
three-fourths  of  them  were  so.  The  first  great 
preponderance  of  Irishmen  over  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  united,  took  place  in  the  time  of 
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Sheridan.  That  accomplished  wit  and  orator 
was  the  means  of  getting  many  of  his  country- 
men engagements  on  the  newspapers  of  his  day, 
aiid  ihey,  yery  naturally,  took  every  means  in 
their  power  to  get  their  friends  into  situations 
in  the  gallery  when  vacancies  occurred;  or  when 
the  demand  for  more  lengthened  reports  re« 
quired  an  increased  reporting  establishment 
In  this  way  the  majority  of  gentlemen  in  the 
gallery  from  the  sister  island  has  been  kept 
up.  The  number  of  Scotch  reporters  is  small. 
It  is  only  seven  out  of  nearly  eighty,  including 
the  reporters  from  the  evening  papers.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  at  present  in  the  gallery  have 
been  there  for  a  very  long  period.  One  gentle- 
man on  *  The  Times,*  another  on  *  The  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,'  and  two  on  ^  The  Morning 
Advertiser,'  were  severally  reporters  in  the 
time  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Pitt  One  gentle- 
man has  been  in  the  gallery,  without  the  inter- 
mission of  a  single  session,  fer  more  than  tiiirty- 

four  years. 

Complaints  are  occasionally  made  by  members, 
of  errors  in  the  reports  of  their  speeches.  Con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  those 
rex>0Tts  are  prepared,  it  would  be  no  wonder 
though  inaccuracies  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
They  are,  however,  remarkably  rare ;  and  were 
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the  public  aware  of  tbe  &cts  ef  die  ca80  *«faeii 
complainta  are  mad«^  it  weuld  be  finiod  li|ai  is 
most  instances  the  eiTonr  which  are  affiliated  hj 
honourable  members  on  Ti^rtersi  are  tbs  pro* 
geny  ot  those  members  tbemselTeSi  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  it  will  almost  inYaiiabljr  be 
found  that  the  members  who  complain  of  inaccu- 
rately reported  speeches  are  men  of  fourth  or 
fifth  rate  talents  as  public  speakers :  it  is  ar  very 
unusual  thing  for  tbe  best  speakers  to  complam 
of  the  reports <tf  their  speeches;  their  only  sur- 
prise i%  that  they  should  be  reported  w»th  so 
much  elegance  and  aocuiecy. 

Complaints  are  also  oocasionally  made  by 
members,  that  their  speeches  are  not  reported 
verbatim.  Pretty  speecbesi  in  tfiat  case^  would 
some  of  their  -oradons  appear !  The  plan  of 
giving  verbmHm  reports  was  once  tried  by  Dr. 
Stoddart,  now  Sir  John  Stoddart^  when  he  con- 
ducted '  The  New  Tunes.'  'The  resoU  of  the 
experiment  was  suoh  aa  ought  to  prevent  any 
one  calling  for  veHnztim  reports  in  future.  The 
members  made  downright  fools  of  themsdiyesy 
and  set  the  puhEc  a  laughing  from  one  end  ef 
the  country  to  &e  x>tbec  Lord  Castkreai^  ex- 
hibited himself  aa  ^*  standing  prostrate  at  the 
foot  of  Majesty,'*  and  9»  **  walking  forwwi 
with  bis  baok  tumed  oahimsdi'^  Sir  Frederick 
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Fldodl,  one  of  the  Irish  members,  and  a  great 
stickler   for  verbatim    reporti^    appeared  one 
morning  as   having   on   the  previous  evening 
enlightened  and  delighted  the  House  with  the 
following  profound  philosophy  and  brilliant  elo- 
quence:  ~  **  Mr.  Spaker, — As  I  was  coming 
down  to  this  House  to  perform  my  duty  to  the 
country  and  ould  Irelant,  I  was  brutally  at- 
tacked, Sir,  by  a  mob,  Mr.  Spaker,  of  ragamuf- 
fins, Sir.     H  Sir,  any  honourable  gintlemin  is 
to  be  assaulted,  Mr.  Spaker,  by  such  a  parcel  of 
spalpeens.  Sir,  as  were  after  attacking  me,  Mr. 
Spaker,  then  I  say,  Mr.  Spaker,  that  if  you  do 
not,  Mr.  Spaker,  be  after  protecting  gintlemin,* 
like  myself.  Sir,  we  cannot  be  after  coming  to 
the  House  of  Parliament  at  all  at  all,  Mr.  Spaker. 
And)  Sir,  may  I  be  after  axing  you.  Sir,  what. 
Sir,  would  become.  Sir,  of  the  bisness  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Spaker,  in  such  a  ca8e,Mr.  Spaker  ? 
Will  you,  Sir,  be  after  answering  myself  that 
que8ti<m,  Mr.  Spak^  ?    It's  myself  that  would 
like  an  answer.  Sir,  to  the  question.  Sir,  as  soon 
as  convanient.  Sir,  whidi  I  have  asked  you,  Mr. 
Spaker.''  * 

•  Sir  Frederick  was  a  singularly  eccentric  man.  He 
was  quite  delighted  when  any  one  asked  a  frank  from 
hhn,  and  whether  the  party  applying  for  it  was  a  per. 
son  moving  in  the  same  sphere  of  society  as  himself^  or 
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This  proved  a  complete  extinguisher  to  Sir 
Frederick  Flood's  penchant  for  verbatim  rer 
porting.  He  went,  the  day  on  which  his  oration 
appeared,  to  &e  editors  of  all  the  morning  pa^ 
p^rs,  and  said  he  would  thereafter  leave  his 
speeches  to  ^^  the  discration  of  the  reporthers.'^ 
Even  Dr.  Bowriog,  who,  as  before  men- 
tioned, is  the  greatest  advocate  at  present  for 
verbatim  reports,  occasionally  condescends  to 
speak  nonsense.  A  few  evenings  before  the 
close  of  last  session,  be  assured  the  House 
that  a  certain  measure  had  ^^  not  received  the 
sanction  of  the  judgment  of  the  eye  of  public 
opinion."  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the 
honourable  member  to  add,  that  he  usually 
speaks  with  sufBcient  accuracy. 

Some  amusing  circumstances  occasionally  oc- 

» 
one  of  the  most  ragged  of  his  country's  peasantry,  he  was 

sure  to  address  him  as  follows  : — *'  Was  it  a  frank  you 
said  ?  Sure  then,  it's  myself  will  have  very  grate  pla- 
sure  in  giving  a  frank  to  a  gintlemin  like  yourself  who 
asks  it  in  such  a  genteeUlike  way.  I  *m  delifhted. 
Sir,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  a  frank  to  a  man 
who  has  so  much  of  the  manners  of  a  gintlemin. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough,  Sir,  to  be  after  telling  me 
what's  the  address  of  your  letter  ?"  The  epistle  wa« 
then  franked,  when  Sir  Frederick  presented  it  to  the 
party  with  a  low  bow,  as  if  he  were  the  obliged  instead 
of  the  obliging  party. 
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eat  m  connexion  with  the  gallery.  I  have 
already  mentioned  that  the  most  indifferent 
speakers  are  a  good  deal  in  the  habit  of  com- 
]daining  that  their  speeches  are  not  correctly 
reported.  The  late  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  mem- 
ber for  Galway,  was  one  of  the  number.  Mr. 
Martin— -or  Dick  Martin,  as  he  was  called  in  the 
House — though  a  very  humane  man,  especially  to 
the  brute  creation,*  had  a  great  deal  of  eccen* 
tricity  about  him.  Having  on  one  occasion  said 
something  so  very  ludicrous  as  to  convulse  the 
House  with  laughter,  Mr.  CD ^  a  gentle- 
man who  was  then,  as  he  still  is,  a  reporter  for 
one  of  the  morning  papers,  underlined  the  pas- 
sage, and  the  compositors  of  course  printed  it 
in  italics.  The  circumstance  afforded  infinite 
amusement  to  the  whole  town  on  the  day  on 
which  it  appeared,  and  the  honourable  gentle* 
man  was  chafed  beyond  measure,  not  only  for 
the  ludicrousness  of  the  speech  itself,  but  for  its 
b^ng  reported  in  italics.  ^'  Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you,'*  said  one  of  his  honourable 
friends  next  morning,  before  he  had  seen  any 
of  the  papers,  ^*  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  new  discovery  in  the  art  of  oratorj'.'* 

•  The  honourable  member  was  the  author  of  tne 
well.known  measure  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty  to 
animals. 
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^  On  the  what?"  said  Dick,  looking  quite 
amazed. 

^  Why,  cBd  you  not  speak  in  a  manner  dtf- 
ferent  from  any  one  else  last  night  7*^  added  the 
6ther. 

**  Me  !'*  said  the  member  for  Galway.  "  And 
fidth,  but  itfs  myself  would  like  to  know  what 
you  mane,"  continued  he^  getting  a  little  out  of 
temper. 

**  Mean  I"  said  the  other,  ^^  can  you  possibly 
be  ignorant  that  you  spoke  one  part  of  your 
speech  last  night  in  italics  ?* 

**  Spoke  in  itaUcs  I  ^  observed  Dick,  knitting 
his  brow,  and  drawing  himself  back  in  eonse* 
quence  of  the  tempest  of  indignation  which  was 
now  gathering  in  his  breast :  ^*  spoke  in  italics ! 
Do  you  mane,  Sir,  to  be  after  insulting  me  ?*' 
demanded  the  friend  of  four*footed  animals. 

«  Look  at  *  The  Morning  • ,'  and  then 

say  whether  I  have  not  spoken  the  truth,"  said 
Dick^s  friend,  handing  him  acopy  of  the  paper 
in  question. 

^  Thunder  and  lightning  !**  exclaimed  ^e 
hon.  gentieman,  turning  back  with  horror  at  the 
report  of  his  speech ;  "  thunder  and  lightning  I 
And  sure  enough  the  villain  of  a  reporther  has 
made  myself  spake  in  italics  I  I  will  be  after 
punishing  the  rascal  this  very  evening." 
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^  Mr.  Martin,  by  some  means  m:  other,  con^ 
trived  to  find  out  the  gentleman  who  reported 
h^  speech.  When  the  House  met  in  the  even- 
uig,  the  hon.  member  made  it  his  first,  work  to 
visit  the  gallery,  to  take  the  "  reporther,"  as  he 
ajways  calfed  hirn^-  to  task.  Hie  latter  ehanced 
to  be  in  the  reporter's  room  at  the  time. 

**  Are  you  the  gentleman  who  reported  my 

speech  in  *  The  Morning  ,'  this  mom* 

ing?" 

<*  I  had  that  honon^  said  Mr.  O'D , 

With  infinite  nokehal^nce^ 

"  Honour,  Sir  I — was  it  honour:  you  called  it, 
to  report  me  itk  such  a  way?  'Poh  my  word, 
Sir,  I  have  never  seen  such  consuinmate  efiron- 
tery  ever  since  1  was  a  Mimber  of  Parlimint. 
What,  Sir,.h»tr^ydu  to  say  for  y^mrself  for  treat- 
ing, me  in  thid  way?"  TThte  hon;  gentleman 
leemed  altKlost  bursting  with  rage  as  he  spoke. 

**  In  t«;A:«<  way  ?"  inquired  the  i^eporter,  with 
the « same  «/m^/7^<5?  as  before. 
'  «  Why,  Sir,  bymafeing  me  spate  in  italics,  to 
be  wwe  !*   -^^  hdn.  geiitleman  laid  an  ettipha- 
sis  Qjk  thi^  W($rd  italicsf  ^hich  afforded  no  l^ad 
imitation  t)t€he  report  of  a  musket.'^ 
'  ^  Mr.    Mllrtift^*'   said    the    reporter,    "  Mr. 
Martin  ■■  ■'^^' 

"Don't "be  after  spakiilg  to  mc?,  Sir,"  iiitcr- 

VOL.    II,  M 
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Tupted  Mr.  Martin.  «  You  have  insulted  me. 
Sir,  and  I  will  bring " 

«  Sir,''  interposed  Mr.  O'D ,  "  Sir,  if  you 

have  any  ground  of  complaint,  you  know  your 
remedy.     Here  is  my  card.'' 

Mr.  O'D here  pulled  his  card-case  froqi 

his  pocket  and  presented  his  card  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. The  latter  looked  first  at  the  card  and 
then  at  the  reporter,  as  if  utterly  confounded ; 
and,    without    taking    the    card    out    of   Mr. 

O'D 's  hand,  or  uttering  a  word,  he  hurried 

down  stsurs  to  the  House,  and,  almost  out  of 
breath  from  the  conjoined  eflFects  of  the  anger 
which  be  felt  and  the  haste  with  which  lie  had 
run  down  stairs, — said,  without  waiting  till  the 
business  before  the  House  was  disposed  o^  that 
he  had  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Speaker  and 
the  House  to  one  of  the  grossest  insults  ever  of- 
fered to  a  Member  of  Parliament*^  *^  Sir,**  said 
the  hon.  gentleman,  addressing  the  Speaker, 
**  Sir,  you  and  hon.  Mimbers  must  be  aware 
that  I  bad  the  honour  of  addressing  this  House 
last  night  (Ironical  cries  of  ^<  Hear,  hear.") 
Well,  Sir,  my  speech  is  most  viUanously  re- 
ported  in.  *  The  Morning  *  of  this  morn- 

ing. (Suppressed  titters  of  laughter  were  heard 
in  all  parts  of  the  House.)  But,  Mr.  Spaker,  it 
is  not  of  the  inaccurate  reporthing  that  I  so  much 
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complain,  as  of  the  circumstance  f»f  the  reportber 
having  made   me  spake  in  italics.    (Roars  of 
laughter,  which  continued  for  some  time.)     I 
appeal  to  you,  Sir,  and  to  those  hon.  Mimbers 
who  heard  me,  whether  I  spoke  in  italics.  (Re- 
newed bursts  of  laughter  from  all  jparts  of  the 
Hoofie.)     You  know,  Mr.  Spaker,  and  so  does 
every  gintlemin  in  this  House,  that   I  never 
spake  in  italics,  at  all  at  all.  <  Shouts  of  laugh- 
ter.)    But,  Sir,  allow  me  to  say,  that  this,  bad 
as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter.     Will 
you  belave  it,  Sir?— will  any  hon.  Mimber  in 
this  House  belave  it — that  when  I  went  to  the 
reporther  to  ask  for  an  explanation,  he  told  me, 
with  the  most  perfect  coolness,  that  if  I  felt  my- 
self aggrieved,  I  knew  my  remedy,  at  the  same 
time  handing  me^^is  card,  Sir  ?    The  short  and 
long  of  it  is,  Sir,  that  this  reporther  wants  to 
fight  a  duel  with  me.*'    Peals  of  laughter,  such 
as  were  never  before  or  have  been  since  heard 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  followed  the 
conclusion  of  Mr.  Martin's  speech.  When  these 
had  in  some  measure  subsided,  he  moved  that 

Mr.  O'D be  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House 

for  having  committed  a  breach  of  the  privileges 
q(  the  House;  I>ut  there  being  no  one  to  second 
the  motion,  it  of  course  fell  to  the  ground. 
In  the  last  House  the  reporters^  room  was 

M  2 
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Immediately  ati^oining  tbe  gallery  for  the  public 
The  rept>rters  were  in  constquence  everlastinglj 
annoyed  by  "  strangers  '*  asking  the  way  to  it- 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  session  of  1834,  a  far- 
mer-looking person,  the  very  beau  ideaiy  I  can 
feincy,  of  one  of  Cobbett's  "  clodpoles,"    after 
having  been  told  the  way  into  the  gallery  by 
one  of  the  reporters,  inquired  whether  he  should 
stand  or  sit  when  he  went  in.     "  What  you  must 
do,**  said  the  reporter,  who  had  been  a  good 
deal  annoyed   by  **  strangers  *'  a  little  before, 
**  what  you  must  do  is  constantly  to  bow  as  low 
as  possible  to  the  Speaker,  whom  you  will  see  in 
the  chair,  at  the  other  end,  and  when  be  observes 
you,  and  makes  a  nod,  you  may  then  sit  down/* 
The  poor  simple  countryman  did  as  he  was 
dcAdred.     On  entering  the  gallery  he  bowed  as 
low  and  unremittingly  to  the  Speaker  as  if  a  Chi- 
nese mandarin,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
other  "  strangers,''  who  wondered  what  it  "  was 
all  about  f  but  still  no  iiod  of  recognition  from 
the  mail,  as  he  called  him,  with  the  "  big  wig." 
The    poor  fellow  did  '  not,   in    parliamentary 
phraseology,  ^  catch  the  Speaker's  eye."    At 
length,  one  of  the  ofBcers,  observing  the  stranger 
paying  his  obeisance  to'Mt.  Speaker,  ordered 
him  to*  be  seated ;  ari  order  with  which,  though 
given  in  a  very  surly  nianner,  he  very  promptly 
and  cheerftilly  complied. 
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About  fiveKandothirty  years'  ago,  when  only 
cme  senteitioe  of  a  speech  was  given,  on  an  aver- 
nge^  every  five  or  six  minntes,  and  when  the 
reporterd  had  to  6it  Ibr  many  hours  at  a  timci — 
they  i^ere  often  at  ^  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  themselves  On  one  occasion,  when  la- 
bouring under' an  attack  of  ennui^  antl  also. 
under  the  effects  of  poteenj  Jack'  Finnarty,  a 
well-known  reporter -of  that  period, — yawned  otitr 
<«  Mr.  Speaker,  will  you  &vbur  lis  with  a  soiig?" 
A  roar  of  laughter  followed  from  all  parts  of 
the  house.  One  of  the  officers  immediately  Re- 
paired to  the  gallery,  and  inquired  who  the' 
offender  was.  Jiack  Finnarty,  without  opening 
his  mouth,  pointed  to  a  Ouaker,  of  very  diminu-i 
tive  stature,  who  was  sitting  in  the  front  seat 

m  •  f  .  

The  officer  immediately  seissed  the  unoffending 
little  man  by  the*  breast  of  his  coHapfess  coat, 
ana  without  condescending  to  give  a  why  or 
wherefore,  dragged  him  down  stairs,  amd  trafis- 
ferted  bim  to  tfee  C4re'  of  .the  sergeant^t^arms. 
The  la^fisr,  «fter^  k^^ng  Utn  [in  ssJe  liustddy 
during  the  night,  and  compelling  him  to  pay 
nearly  TSfK.  foi"  fafe  Iddgings,  $et  him  at  liberty  on 
the  following  day. 

^  AlMHj^^tke  satiie  time,  lU^  ^ebiate,  wliicbt  was 
abo^  Eng&sli  laboQre^  \)eihg'oiie  eveniiig  un« 
Ufttoajly  (Jiill)  i^^  Fitearty,  irho  had  but  a^  short 
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time  before  been  imported  from  Tipperary,  said 
to  the  only  other  reporter  in  the  gallery  at  the 
time,  that  he  telt  very  drowsy,  and  that  he  would 
be  after  taking  a  little  bit  of  a  nap,  if  he  would 
tell  him,  when  he  awoke^  anydiing  which  might 
take  place.  The  other  agreed;  and  Jack,  in 
a  moment,  waa  fast  locked  in  the  arm&  of  Mor- 
pheus. An  hour  elafised,  and  after  half-«-dozen 
yawns  Jack  opened  bia  eyes. 

*^  Has  anything  happened  ?^  was  his  first 
question  to  his  friend. 

"  To  be  sure  there  has,**  said  the  other,  whose 
name  was  Morgan  (ySullivan. 

**  Has  there,  by  the  powers  !"  exclaimed  Jack, 
pricking  up  his  ears  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
anxiety  to  learn  what  it  was. 

^*  Yes,  Jack,  and  very  importtot  too.*^ 

<<  By  J[asns,  then,  and  why  don't  you  be  after 
telling  it  me  at  onee  ?    What  was  it  about  ?^ 

<^  About  the  virtue  of  the  Irish  potato^  Jack.** 

*^  Was  it  the  Irish  potato  you  said,  Morgan  ?* 

^The  Irish  potato;  and  a. most  eloquent 
speech  it  was.'' 

<<  Thunder  and  lightnings  then,  and  why  don't 
you  tell  it  me?' 

^  111  read  it  from  my  note  book,,  Jade,  and 
you^ll  take  it  down  as  I  go  on,"  said  Morgan. 

^  Och|  it*s  mys^  sure^  that^s  ready  at  any 
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time  to  write  what  any  Mimber  says  about  our 
pratieii.     Are  you  ready  to  begin  T* 

**  Quite  ready,"  answered  Morgan. 

**  Now  tiien,'*  said  Jack,  with  an  energy,  whidi 
strangely  oontnuted  with  the  previous  languor 
of  his  manner.     ^  Now  then,  Moi^n,  my  boy.^ 

Morgan,  affecting  to  read  from  his  note  book, 
commenced  thus: — ^The  honourable  Mimber 
said,  that  iP — 

**  Och,  be  aisy  a  little  bit,"  interrupted  Jack ; 
^  who  was  the  honourable  Mimber  7* 

Morgan,  hesitating  for  a  moment — ^  Was  it 
his  name  you  asked  ?  Sure  it  was  Mr  Wilber* 
force.'' 

<<  Mr.  Wilberforee     Och,  very  well  then.'* 

Morgan  resumed.  "  Mr.  Wilberforee  said, 
that  it  always  appeared  to  him  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, that  the  great  cause  why  the  Irish  labourers 
were,  as  a  body,  so  much  stronger  and  capable 
of  enduring  so  much  greater  physical  &tigae, 
than  the  English,  was  the  surpassing  virtues  of 
tbeir  potato.    And  be" — 

**  M<N*gan,  my  dear  fellow,"  shouted  Jack  at 
the  mention  of.tlie  Irish  potato,  his  countenance 
lighting  up  withecstacy  as  bespoke,  ''Morgtfi, 
my  dear  fellow,  this  is  so  important  that  we 
must  give  it  in  the  first  person." 

«c  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Morgan^ 
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«  Thrdih,  and  I  do  5*  aiun^er^  Jack. 

"Very  well,''  md  thie  ^ib&r.  .     . 

Morgan  than  resUioed.  ^*  And  I  have  no 
dottbV'  continued  Mr/ WUbef fotce,  ''that  bad 
it  been  my  lot  tobe'bornandriMzed  in'' — 

**  Did  the  member  kty  reared  f  interrupted 
Jack  exultingly,  evidently  associating  the  vord 
with  the  growth  of  potatoes*  in  his  ^  own  blesBed 
country.** 

**  He  said  *  reared,* "  observed  the  other,  who 
then  resumed  :--^  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  be  bora 
and  reared 'in  Ireland,  where  my  food  would 
have  principally  consisted  of  the  potato, — that 
most  nutritious  and  salubrious  root, — instead  of 
being  the  poor,  infirm^  shrivelled,  and  stunted* 
creature  you,  Sir,  and  honourable,  gentlemen, 
now  behold  me, — I  would  have  been  a  tall, 
stout,  athletic  man,  and  able  to  carry  an  enor-^ 
mouB  weight'  ** 

Here  Jack  \Flmiarty'  observed,  looking  Lis 
friend  elderly  in  the  flcey--<^'^  Patth»  >  Morgan, 
and  that's  what  I  call  thrue  eloqoenee  t  Go  on.** 

"  I  hold  that  root  to  We  invi^btej  and  the 
man  who  flm  coltivatsd  H  in  Iltekiid/ 1  itegand  as 
a  bede&etor  el  t]^€r9lr'n)j^tCKlet«r  Ifiii  speAkB. 
And  my  de<»ded  ojdi^n  is,  llfot  "Mv^  ta^  itt^ 

•  Mr.  Wilberforcv*«  pemonal  appearance  was  ex- 
actly what  it  iA  h«re  deseti^d  to  h]|ve  tie^. 
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^itffir  potatoes  in  Bsgkiid,  in  suiBcieBt  ^uandtiet 
tD'fMballi  oar  laboaren,  wiU  those  labourers  be 
iM>'  able-bodied  a  diss  as  tftos  Irish.  (^  Heari 
Jkeor  r  firom  both  sides  of Ihe  House.)" 

<«  Wdl,  by  St  PatndE,  but  that  botes  ever;- 
thii^/'  observed  Jack,  on.  finiiiitng  his  notes. 
^Tbafs  rale  philosophy.  And  the  other  Mim- 
beirs  cried  ^  Hear,  hear  P  did  they  ?" 

**  The  other  mieinbers  caed  <  Hear»  l>ear !' 
answered  Morgan. 

In  a  quaiter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  House 
rose.  Morgioi  w«nt  away  dureet  to  d^e  offite  of 
tile  papev  ibr  which  he  was  maployed;  whole 
Jadi,  m  petfeet  ecstaeies  at  the  ealogium  which 
iMudbeen  pronounced  on  die  virtue  of  the  pota- 
toes of^^vuld  Iryand,"  ran  in  breathless  haste 
tO' a  public4ibu8ey  where  the  reporters  who 
Iteuld  hkve  biflew  on  duty  for  the  other  mortiing 
fMtpenr  men  aibenibled.''^  He  read  over  his  notes 
t»  tbeni^  -tAokM  they  oopied  verbatim^  and  not 
bailee  kt  the  tiaiehi:  tbe  best  pbssilde  conditioa 
tar  judging  «f  tbe^  probability  of  M n  Wilberforde 
dcderemig'siiob  a  speech,  tiiey  repaired  to 


;  ^  At^  Uiis  time  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  sll 
the  .reporters^  except  one,  absenting  themselves  from 
tlie  gallery  Tor  hours  at  a  time^^^that  one  engaging  to 
teir  them  anything  whidi  had  happened^  on  ^i^ 
l*t||fn'«  ' 


,  I    t <<•  > ■  •> 
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fespeettve  offioes,  and  actually  gave  a  copy  of  it 
into  the  bands  of  the  printer.    Next  momiiig  it 
appeared   in  all  die  papers,   except   the  one 
with  which  Morgan  CSttUivan  was  connected. 
The  sensation  and  surjprise  it  created  in  town, 
exceeded  eTeiything.     Ukd  it  only  appeared  in 
one  or  two  of  the  papers,  p^*sons  of  ordinary 
intelligence  must  at  once  have  concluded  that 
there  was  some  mistake    about    the    matter. 
But  its  appearing  in  all  of  the  journals  except 
one,  and  that  one  so  very  obscure^  that  scarcely 
anybody  knew  whether  the  speedi  was  in  it  or 
not, — ^forced,  as  it  were,  pe^le  to  the  conclor 
sion  that '  it  must  have  been  actually  spoken. 
The  inference  was  plain.      Everybody,  while 
regretting  that  the  necessity  should  exists  saw 
that  no  other  course  was  left  but  to  put  JV&; 
Wilberfbrce  at  onoe  into  a  strait-jacket,  and 
provide  him  with  a  keeper.     In  the  evening  the 
House  met  as  usual,  and  Mr.  WHberforee^  <m 
the  Speaker  taking  the  diair,  rose  and  begged 
the  iadolgenjoe.  of  the  House  for  one  moment  to 
a  niatter  which  concerned  it^  as  w^U  as  bimsel^ 
personally.     ^' Every  honourable  member,"  he 
observed,  ^^has  doubtless  read  the  speech  wliich 
I  am  represented  33  having  made  on  the  previous 
xught.,    With  the  permiasioax>f  the  House  I  will 
lead  it"    (Here  the  honourable  member  read 
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'the  speech  amidst  deafening  roars  of  laughter.) 
^  I  can  assure  hon.  members  that  no  one  could 
have  read  this  speech  with  more  surprise  than  I 
myself  did  this  morning  when  I  found  the  paper 
on  my  breakfast-table.  For  myself  personally, 
I  care  but  little  about  it,  though  if  I  were  ca- 
pable of  uttering  such  nonsense  as  is  here  put 
into  my  mouth,  it  is  high  time  that,  instead  of 
being  a  member  of  this  House,  I  were  an  inmate 
uf  fionie  luaatic  asylum.  It  is  for  the  dignity  of 
this  House  that  I  feel  concerned ;  for  if  honour- 
able members  were  capable  of  listening  to  such 
iionsense,  supposing  me  capable  of  giving  ex- 
pression to .  it,  it  were  much  more  appropriate 
to  call  this  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of 
brces,  than  a  place  for  the  legislative  delibera- 
jtions  of  the  representatives  of  tJie  nation." 
,:  It  was  ^opo^ed  by  some  members  to  call  the 
^nter9  of  tbe  different  pi^rs  in  which  tbe 
l|)0^  appeared,  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  lor  a 
l^^feaqb  of  privilege ;  but  the  matt^  was  evekitu^ 
fkUy  allowed  to  dfop. 

f      '  ••  •' 
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CHAPTER  VL 

PERIODICAL    LlT£RATUttJB^tHE  QUAIU 

TllRJUY  REVISW9* 

Geueral  Remarks— The  Quarterly^  Review— The  Lon- 
don and  WestmiBster  Review— The  Foreign  Quar. 
terly  Review— The  British  and  Foreign  Review— 
The  Dubfin  Review. 

Whetbbr  our  Itterature  goiieia]i]rlla»  advanced 
or  retrogradMl  skieo  the  begiiiBiiigof  Ifte  pfeaent 
oentttvy,  is  a  queatiM  whieh  I  am  ttot  now  called 
en  to  diaouM.  It  ia  <me«  I  ctoubt  not,  on  wMcil 
a  iliSMreM»  of  opmoi^  pi^e^aib  $  but  it  must  be 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  tluMg  4ui4ig  the  period 
referred  to  &ajf  periodieal  literature  has  under-^ 
gone  a  diange  as  benefidal  as  it  is  extensive* 
Tlie  periodieal  Kterature  of  the  last  century  is, 
when  compared  with  ours^  hardly  deserving  the 
name.  It  was  a  very  rare  circumstance  for  any 
author  of  emjpence  to  contribute^  even  anony- 
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inously,  to  tlie  periodicris^tfaft  laghteenth  cen- ' 
tQiy.  I  am  not  aware  -dnt  any  om  of  the  few 
who  may  hate  done  bo»  e^rer  did  it  openly.  The 
(^ase  ia  AHhrent  now.  Perfaapa  tiiere  b  not,  at. 
this  mometft,  a  aingle  individual  of  any  diatine- 
don  in  our  current  liteTafaDre>  who  baa  not  csa* 
riehed  oar  reviews  and  magannea  by  oceaaiooal 
artidea.  Many  of  our  moat  gifted  and  suoceaafiil 
literad,  it  is  well  known,  are  rq^ular  ecmtributora 
to  our  peno(tical  literature.  I  could  mention  .the 
names  of  Campbell,  Marryat,  Southey,  Und  a; 
hundred  others,  among  our  own  sex?  And,  are 
not  the  names  of  Lady  Moi^an,  Mrs.  S..C. 
Hal],  Miss  Landon,  &c.,  in  the  iomale  world, 
known  as  well  by  their  arddes  in  periodieAla* 
as  by  liieir  larger  and  detached  woriuk 

The  gf«at  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  the  diaraoter  of  bur  perb> 
odicids,  is  chiefly  to  be  aseribed  to  the  pcaotioe 
which  has  been  introduced  of  paying  Cnr  Mnr 
tribuUons.  Dr.  Johnson  once  observed^  that 
none  but  a  blockhead  wouM  think  of  writings 
mileSB  he  were  paid  for  his  hbonr.  Tb«Mi  h 
more  truth  in  Ae  ebsennitieii  than  has  h^mx 
usually  supposed^  It  wilt  g^KttoB^  be  fotind 
tiia:t  persons  of  talent  will  not  tnck  dieir  bnuns 
for  nothing.  If 'flrsi-rate  auitlat  is  to  be  pm- 
eured,  aeorreq^nding  pflbe>Baiu(^t  ha  paid  for  ii* 
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The  Ute  Mr.  Comlablei  of  Eifinbuiigfa,  was  the 
first  to  introduee  ftm  practice  of  paying  fpr  con- 
tribationa  to  ma^anoes  and  rovievs  in  Scotland ; 
and  to  Mr.  Munray,  1  beliov^  belcNpigs.  the 
credit  of  having  done  the  saoie  in  Ei^land. 
The  rate  at  which  periodical  literatiire  is^usuaUy 
paid  for  will  be  adverted  to  whi»i  I  come  to 
speak  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  metro- 
polis. In  the  meantime  I  may  mention; that 
Mr.  Mnrray  and  Mr.  Colbum  are^  asai  always 
have  been,  two  most  liberal  re  warders  of  ap- 
provJed  contributors  to  their  periodicals. 

In  regard  again  to  the  number  and  circulation 
of  our  present  periodicals,  we  are  still  farther 
before  our  andsstMrs  lOf  the  last  century,  than  in 
the  character*  of  their:  literature.  '  I  am  con* 
vinced  that'  for.  every  literary  journal  which 
existed  forty  or  fifty  yeatrs  ago>  there;  are  now 
ten  or  twelve.  The  difference  in  circul^dioa.  is 
titill  more  in  our  favour.  The  highest  circulatixm 
which  periodieals  before  ^  ^rese^it  centum  pos- 
sessed could  not  have  ejLceeded  2^00  !co{»ea- 
There  is  reason,  to^-helieve  that  'the.  CMfculatipii 
of  the  *.M<M&tblyiBeviej9i  by  &r.  t|^  mo^tresn^^ 
ableand  talented  of  tbe  .perigdM^als  of  th0  h^t 
century,  did  not  eabceifd.tbatinu^ibe]?. ,  Tliis,.  in 
mamy  cases,  would;  he  m  icircOlat[ion  at  fill  .ftt  the 
pi^esent  time*  .  What  the  aetiial  curo^latiQU,  of  the 
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Iead!]%  pfexiodicals  is,  will  be  seen  when  I  refer 
to  the  variotis  journals  in  detaiL 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  preralenoe  of 
periodical  literature  among  us,  that  it  has  ge- 
nerated a  taste  for  light  or  superficial  reading) 
to  the  neglect  of  works  Containing  solid  informa- 
tion and  of  established  reputation,  Tlheassump- 
tion  that  standard  works  are  neglected  at  the 
present  day,  is  altogether  groundless.  They 
are,  on  the  contrary,  purchased  and  read  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  ev^.  Ask  a  book- 
seller — the  best  possible  authority  in  such  a  case — 
how  the  fiact  stands,  and  he  will  tell  you  at  once, 
that  the  demand  for  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  Addison,  Hume,  Gibbon,  John- 
son, Robertson,  &c^  has  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
creased demand  for  periodical  literature.  But 
why  put  the  question  to  any  one,  when  we  have 
the  evidence  of  our  own  ears  and  ey^s'on  the 
subject  ?  Are  not  new  editions,  in  every  variety 
of  form,  and  at  every  price,  aiinonnced  every 
day,  of  the  works  of  the  authors  I  have  men- 
tioned? And  do^we  not  find  those  woi^s  in 
every  house  we  have  ocieadion  to  visit  ?  Better 
proof  still — do  we  not  find  them  in  the  heads 
of  almost  every  ime  #ith  whom'  we  happen  to 
converse  ? 

So  &f  from  periodi^bd  Hteraturey  when,  Uk^ 
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Qtfr^  of  a  rwpectdble  dbataeler)  ueifaBg:  «o 
injurious  iiifttten.ee  od  works  of  merit,  H  mva^  v» 
tbe  BAtore  of  tUngs,  ptoduoe  a  quite  oonimy 
oisct  :  It  is  one  of  tbe  leading  objects  of  aksoot 
0v«ry  leading  jouraal,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of 
many,  t0  bring  before  the  public  those  works 
which  iJisphy  tbe  gteatest  talent,  and  to  consign 
to  oblivion  those  which  are  worthless.  It  will 
bandly  be  disputed  that  those  journalists  w}u> 
dischiige.  thdr  duty  in  this  respect  with  judg- 
ment, and  impartiality,  are  most  effective  siu&* 
iliaries  in  the  cause  of  general  literaturew  Tliai 
there  are  some  periodicals,  which,  being  tho 
property,  are  prostituted  to  serve  the  purposes^ 
of  p^rtieidar  individuals,  is  not  to  be  denied; 
^e  caseK  of  this  kmd,  however,  are  compa*^ 
ra^vely  few.  In  the  minority  of  cases,  our  pe. 
riodicals  are  conducted  on  most  honoursfalo 
priPCiplM^ 

It  i^  an  aoknowleci^ed  fact,  that,  but  for  the 
assisfeinco  of  our  periodicals,  many  of  the  most 
t^ented  afuthoro  which  this  country  has  pro»« 
dnoed,  would  never  have  be^n  known  to  public 
fisune,  but  would,  like  the  yicdet  of  the  wUdier^ 
ness,  have 

^^  Besn  bora  to  biu^  nescen^ 
And  waste  thsir  fragrance  in  the  desert  air**' 

Even  the  most  stiqf^iKbus  liter«ry  work  to 
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wbidi  ^  cre«tiy0  pow^sof  bulnaB  genius  ev«r 
,  gave:  birtib-r-^  The  .Paradise  I^oat''  of  MiltDii4-. 
>&;a^  jSuflE^reid  for  nUmy  yeais  to  luijger  in'  06- 
sci^ri^jr,  until  Addiaon>  inki^.  periodica}  t  Spec- 
tator,' poin^  cfut'its  ihnnpieraUie  andmjitcll- 
le&&  beftUtijes,  There  is  notluagmt{iosisible  in  the 
Bi^ppogition/  jiMat  but  for  the  recomoidbdatory 
.criticism  of  Addison,  tlie  *  BBvadise  I#ofit'  we«ild 
liewiTl  hate  liad  tbe  inodemte  fortune  t>f  reach- 
i¥^^4il  a^seookid  edition:  indeed,  its  velry  ex^ 
istence  might  have  been  imknown  at  the  pretent 
day.  .      . 

In  more  ihodem  times,  the  instances  are  in- 

« 

numerable,  in  which  our  greatest  authors  owe 
their  deserved. popularity  entirely  to  the  influ- 
ence. oC.otir  periodical  Kterature.  '  I  could  name 
many  instances  ejf  writers  themselves  being  per- 
-fecdy  coDflcioiis^  and  willing  to  acknowledge, 
that  hiit  for  the'  assistance  which  periodical 
fiteralfore  has  exteaded  to  tibem,  their  names 
and  their  >  wbrka  iViould  bare  'been  equally  nn- 
kjaowm  Hieiie  one  otiieia,  agaih,  among  the 
popular  authors  of  the!  preseBt  tiine  wh^,  m 
conaeqiaftilceiof  other  advjMifitiewn  obebmitanees, 
would, pecbapflyh^veoafetiiiMdloa  eertait  fiJbgteo 
.id  emiiieiice  widunit  th^  atds  of  peripdieal  Ut«- 
rmtiire^  hiai  iriin^iusci  #^v«rtfaeieflay  iwlebti^^ 
Sxlho  fiu  greater  portion  of  theirilune.    The 
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nords  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  for  example,  mig^t 
have  been  read  and  admired  to  a  Cert&ln  extent^ 
had  there  been  no  periodical  in  existence  during 
the  t^tn  of  his  literary  career;  but  I  appeal  to 
thoee  who  are  acquainted  with  the  literary  for- 
tunea  of  that  singular  man,  whether,  in  such  a 
case,  hb  works  would  have  attained  a  tenth 
part  of  the  circulation  of  which  they  can 
boast,  or  himself  a  tenth  part  of  the  laurels 
which  were  weared  around  his  brow.  The  same 
observations  apply  with  equal  truth  to  many 
others  of  our  most  popular  authors. 

There,  is  another  sense  in  which  our  perio- 
dicals  have  been  of  signal  benefit  to  literature 
in  general  I  allude  to  the  iadlities  they  afford 
to  men  of  genius  for  developing  their  talents.  I 
referred  in  a  previous  chapter  to  the  just 
observation  of  Quintilian,  that  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses often  lie  concealed.  There  is  infinitely 
less  chance  of  this  now  than  when  the  observa- 
tion  was  originally  made.  Periodical  literature, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  terms  are  now  generaify 
understood,  was  then  wholly  unknown.  The  per- 
son who  then  publbhed — if  the  word  be  applica- 
bk  to  the  written  works  of  Quintilian^s  time — 
must  have  done  so  at  ao  enormous  an  expense^ 
as  to  frighten  moet;  man  from  becoming  authors. 
The  greatest  geniuaesmust  consequently,  in  many 
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inBtances,  have  passed  througli  life  unnoticed 
and  unknown.  The  case  is  quite  otherwise 
now.  Any  man,  however  humble  his  station  in 
Efe,  possessed  of  literary  talents  of  a  saperior 
order,  has  abundant  opportunities  furnished  him 
of  benefiting  himself  and  gratifying  the  world, 
by  displaying  his  abilities  in  the  pages  of  our 
magazines  and  reviews.  They  are  open  to  him, 
without  subjecting  liim  to  any  trouUe  or  ex- 
pense. Nor  is  this  all.  Should  he  feel  that  difi- 
dence,  which  is  usually  the  accompaniment  of 
genius,  and  personally  shrink  from  the  public 
gaze,  he  can  publish  his  articles  anoriymouslyi 
and  thus  ascertain  what  the  public  opinion  is 
regarding  his  writings,  without  any  one  knoinng 
whose  those  writings  are. 

Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  periodical 
literature.  Let  me  now  glance  at  the  leading 
metropolitan  journals  of  the  present  time. 

The  Quarterly  Review  first  appeared  in 
1809.  It  was  started  rather  as  a  political  oppo- 
nent to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review/  than  as  a 
bookselWs  speculation.  It  soon  raised  itself  to 
distinction.  Toryism  was  then  the  lord  of  the 
ascendant  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
in  die  councils  of  the  King,  and  ttie  T<^di  Hft- 
turally  hailed  the  appearance  of  an  organ  con- 
ducted on  the  same  plaii|  «&d  publfeiied  i^t  tli9 
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8|wi0  iatervab  of  tim«,  ;as  tbe,  great  Levia- 
than p{  tbe.  north.  The  talent,  too^  ^mbarkcsidt. 
intbe  QfitBG^  ID  ^The  Quarterly/  waa  of.ait 
oc4er  aad.  variety  which  could  scarcely  fail  tor 
atOMt^lttentbD  ta  it  The  late  Mr.  Gifford^  a. 
genileinaii  well  known  in  the  literary  wor ld»  ani, 
e9pe<MUy  for  the  remorseless  severity  witb 
wbidh  he  was  aeouslomed  to  deal  with  his. poli-. 
tieal  -oppMents,  was  entrusted  with  tlie  editorial 
liBoageitient  of  *  The  Quarterly.'  The  salt  and 
{tepper  which  had  been  so  visible  in  most  of 
Mr.  GilS^rd's  previous  productions^  were  soon 
perceived  in  the  articles  of  that  journal;  He 
wrotelajrgely  for  the  workbimsel^applying  thelasb 
with  a  nterciless  force  to  all  who  chanced  to  incur 
his  displeasure.  The  contributory  for  the  most 
paifty  followed  the  example  of  the  editor ;  and, 
consequently*  the  new  periodical  bec^ime  the 
terror  of  the  leading  authors  of  the  period,  espe- 
^iaKy  of  those  whose  politics  wore  «  liberal 
jMie».   ' 

.  Mr*  GiiSord  b^d  'chiefly  brot^bt.  himself  into 
QOflice  }Bi^^  oritio  by  iiis  fgrticles  in  <  The  Antir 
.  JiMCObin  Beviisw/  im.  tiie  maiuigeD^nt  pf  whi<^  be 
JtfiA  boim,  aespcHated  with  Mx<'Cannipg»  The 
Jattev  gflftliiMia^  and  a^^al  of  (be  other  ino^t 
^ii^[uisbed  qwitribtttoors  t^ '  Hie  ABti-Jaeobii\»' 
ftwiiislied  atlie^iipr  tb^  pew  ovgfai  of  Toryism. 
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Mr.  Canning  often  wrote  for  *The  Qud,rterly* 
during  the  editorial  dynasty  of  Mr.  GHifford.  It 
was  a  singular  coincidence  that  after  being  so' 
long  associated  together  in  literary  pursuits  there 
ghould  have  been  so  short  an  interval  of  time  be- 
tween their  respective  deaths. 

Mr.  Gifford  was  not  only  the  first  editor  of 
sThe  Quarterly,'  but  to  him  belonged  the  honour 
of  originating  the  idea.     He  proposed  the. thing 
to  the  publisher  of  •  The  Monthly  Review ;'  but 
the  lattet  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
proposal,  thinking  there  was  not '  the  slightest 
chance  of  success.     Mr.  Gifford  then  made  the 
proposal  to^  Mr  Murray,  at  that  time  a  book- 
seller of  no  great  note  in  Fleet-street,  and  he  at 
on(ie   went  in^  Mr.  Gifibrd's  views.     The  ar- 
rangement was  soon  come  to  between  the  par- 
ties.    Thfe'sum  which  Mr.  Murray  stipulated  to 
pay  Mr.*  Gifford-  for  his  editorial  labour,  was 
2001.  'per  ^nnum ;  but  the  amount  was  progres- 
sively raised,  till  it  •  at  last  teached  900/.     Mr. 
Gifford  was  as 'disinterested  as  Mr.  Murray  was 
Hberalj'and  often  returned  part  bf  his  salary-^ 
which,  however,  Mr.  MurrayinVariably  refused  to 
receive'— saying,  that  he  could  not  think  of  ac- 
cepting a  sum  so  much  beyond 'what  Mr.  Mui*- 
ray  had  eiigagcd  to  give.  '  -     - ' 

-■   In  a  'few  years  after  the  publit*afion  of  the 
first  number,    *  The  Quarterly  -Review**  raised 
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itself  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  periodical  lite^ 
rature  of  the  country.  Previous  to  that  time 
<  The  Monthly  Review '  was  the  leading  London 
periodical ;  but  >  The  Quarterly '  at  once  over- 
topped it,  and  even  aspired  at  disputing  the 
palm  of  superiority  with  <The  Edinburgh' 
itself  The  latter,  however,  was,  generally  ad- 
mitted, as  it  still  is,  even  by  political  opponents, 
to  display  a  vigour  and  a  brilliamr^  in  its  arti-^ 
cles  to  which  its  young  rival  could  make  no  pre- 
tensions; still  less  could  it  in  point  of  circu- 
lation, great  as  was  the  circulation  to  which  it 
speedily  attained,  compare  with  its  contempo- 
rary of  the  modem  Athens.  The  circular 
tion  of  the  latter  was  at  this  time  between 
18^000  and  20,000  copies,  while  that  of  <  The 
Quarterly'  was  not  a  third  of  that  number. 

Among  the  contributors  t^  ^  The  Quarterly' 
in  its  early  days,  were  Sir,  then  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  and  Dr.  Southey.  Hie  latter  «till  con- 
tinues to  enrich  its  pages.  Sir  Walter  ac- 
tually, in  one  instance,  reviewed  several  of  his 
own  novels.  This  was  in  *  one  of  the  volumes 
for  1816.  The  Waverley  novels  were  then  be- 
ginning to  attract  universal  attention ;  and  Sir 
Walter  essentiiiUy  aided  in  extending  their  po- 
pularity by  the  long  and  elaborate  review  to 
which  I  allude.     None  of  his  critics  dealt  out 
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their  praises  of  the  works  of  the  unknown  au- 
thor with  a  more  liberal  hand,  than  he  did  him- 
self. It  is  true,  he  pointed  out  some  things 
which  he  called  blemishes  in  the  works,  but  this 
only  served  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  com- 
mendation he  so  liberally  bestowed  on  their  ge- 
neral merits.  Besides,  the  way  in  which  the 
thing  was  done  displayed  great  dexterity,  and 
proved  Sir  Walter  to  be  much  more  of  a  man  of 
the  world  than  most  people  gave  him  credit  for. 
The  portions  of  his  works  which  he  faintly  con- 
demned were  precisely  those  which  possessed 
the  greatest  merit.  And  as  he  took  care  to  give 
various  extracts  by  way  of  illustradug  the  view 
he  professed  to  take  of  those  works,  people  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  once  the  injustice 
of  the  slight  censure  with  which  he  visited 
them.  Whether  Mr.  Gifford,  the  editor  of 
*  The  Quarterly,'  was  aware  that  the  author  and 
reviewer  were  one  and  the  same  person,  is  not 
known.  If  he  was  aware  of  the  circumstancet 
he  committed  a  gross  breach  of  faith  in  permits 
ting  Sir  Walter  to  be  the  reviewer  of  his  own 
works,  and  the  trumpeter  of  his  own  £Eune* 
Thousands  were  induced  to  read  the  Waverley 
novels  who  had  not  read  them  before — for  they 
were  then  only  beginning  to  make  a  sensaticoi  in 
the  literary  world — in  consequence  of  so  very 
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•ulogistio  a  notice  of  them  in  one  of  the  leading 
periodidals  of  the  dajr :  wctald  tfaey  have  done  so 
had  they  known-  that  all  Ae  praise  proceeded 
from  the  author  himself?  Open  egotism  is  uni- 
rersally  condemned,  and  prorperly;  fbr  it  is  one 
of  the  mostunbeeoming  qualities  in  any  cme's  cha- 
racter. Cobbett  was  the  most  inveterate  egotist 
of  the  present  century ;  but  his  egotism,  and  all 
egotism  of  the  same  kind,  is  quite  harmless, 
inasmu  eh  as  when  we  see  one  openly  praising 
himself  we  can  estimate  his  commendation  at 
its  proper  worth.  In  such  a  case  as  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  thing  is  altogether  AfFerent. 
The  reader  goes  carefully  through  the  review 
under  the  impression  that  the  article  is  penned 
by  some  independent  and  disinterested  party, 
and  that  every  word  of  praise  which  is  awarded 
springs  from  the  most  perfect  impartiality.  Sir 
Walter,  therefore,  was  guilty  of  practising  a  gross 
imposition  oil  the  public  in  the  instance  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Let  us  only  suppose 
that  the  practice  •of  authors  reviewmg  their  own 
works  were  beconie  general^^-what  m  such  a  case 
would  be  the  ooh&tion  of  our  periodical  litera* 
ture  ?  Could  anything  be  more  degraded  ?  Tlie 
veryttame  of  review  wouid  in  such  a  case  in* 
apive'  feelings  of  disgust  in  evdy  person  of 
honourable  mind.      Sir  Walter's  friendid  have 
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given  a  singalar  display  of  their  respect  for  bis 
memory,  in  repoblisbing  in  a  late  volume  of  his 
miscelknebus  wcnrks  the  article  in  question, 
as  one  of  the  many  contributions  be  furnished 
to  our  periodical  literature.  That  wad  one  of  the 
few  instancy  which  occurred  in  the  course  of 
his  literary  career  in  whidi  he  betlrayed  a  want 
of  true  nobleness  of  character ;  and  his  friends 
have  shown  a  striking  deficiency  of  judgment 
in  making  the  circumstance  known  to  the 
world. 

I  know  there  is  an  impression  abroad  that  it 
is  quite  a  common  thing  for  authors  to  review 
their  own  works.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  di* 
grossing  for  a  moment  while  I  state  that  the  im- 
pression is  altogether  unfounded.  My  acquaint^ 
ance  with  periodical  literature  generaUy,  and 
especially  with  tbat  of  London,  enables  me  to 
speak  on  this  point  in  the  most  positive  terms. 
Authors  as  a  body»  and  the  great  m^'orify  of  the 
editors  of  our  periodicals,  are  men  of  too  high  a 
sense  of  honour  to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct 
Two  instances  only  of  an  author  reviewing  hb 
own  works,  have  come  to  my  knowledge  out  of 
nearly  a  thousand  reviews  whidi  I  have  known 
to  be  {umifihed  to  the  London  press. 

To  return  to  <  The  Quarterly/  It  continued 
gradually,  sometimes  very  gradually  I  admit,  to 

VOL.  IK  N 
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increase  in  circulation  up  to  the  time  of  Mr* 
GifFord'a  death.  That  event  took  place  in  1827* 
The  drculation  of  <  The  Quarterly'  was  then 
understood  to  be  about  7,000.  It  is  now  about 
9,000.  Mr.  Gifford  resigned  the  editorship  of 
*  The  Quarterly/  owing  to  ill  health,  two  years 
before  his  death,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Southey,  the  Poet  Laureate^  who  hadpreviousl}', 
for  many  years,  been  one  of  the  most  extensive 
contributors :  he  was,  I  may  add,  also  one  of 
the  ablest,  or  at  any  rate,  of  the  most  popular 
writers  engaged  for  it  The  character  of  the 
journal  did  not  suffer  under  his  editorial  dynasty. 
If  there  were  in  detached  numbers  too  much 
matter  bearing  on  the  subject  of  polemical  theo- 
logy, that  fault  was  more  than  atoned  for  by 
the  great  improvement  which  was  visible  in  the 
general  temper  with  which  the  articles  were 
written.  The  singular  asperity  whidi  character- 
ized *  The  Quarterly'  when  under  Mr.  Giifbrd's 
control,  gave  place  to  moderation  of  feeling, 
though  neither  the  political  principles  of  the 
work  nor  the  freedom  and  fearlessness  of  its 
literary  criticisms,  were  compromised  in  the 
slightest  measure. 

Dr.  Southey  did  not  long  sway  the  editorial 
sceptre  of  *  The  Quarterly.'  He  resigned,  after 
retsdning  the  oCBce  for  a  few  years.     His  suo- 
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oessoT  was  Mr.  Lockhart^  son-in-law  of  Sir 
Walter.  Soott,  through  whose  influence  it  chiefly 
was  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation.  Mr. 
Lockhart  is  still  the  editor  of  ^  The  Quarterly/ 
He  is  favourably  known  as  the  author  of  *  Vale- 
rius,^ ^  Adam  Blair/  <  Reginald  Dalton,'  and 
various  other  works  of  fiction,  with  a  ^  Life  of 
Bums'  in  ^Constable's  Miscellany.'  He  was 
also  the  author  of  many  of  *  The  Noctes  Am- 
brosianae,'  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in 
^  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 

Mr.  Murray  was  again  fortunate  in  his  choice 
of  an  editor  for  *  The  Quarterly.'     The  appoint- 
Ynent  of  Mr.  Lockhart,   as  a  matter  of  course 
secured  the  good  wishes  and  friendly  services  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  towards  that  work,  to  a  degree 
that  it  had  not  before  possessed.     The  very 
name  of  being  conducted  by  the  son-in-law  of 
the  author  of  the  *  Waverley  Novels,'  was  also  in 
its  favour.     Its  hold  on  the  public  mind  conti- 
nued steadily  to  deepen,  and  its  circulation  to  in- 
crease.    The  connexion  of  Dr.  Southey  with 
the  work  did  not  c^ase  with  his  relinquishsoent 
of  the  editorial  o£Sce.     He  coatinued  a  frequent 
contributor  to  it  for  years  afterwards:  he  etill 
furnishes  articles  for  its  pages,  ttiou^i  n^  so 
often.    All  the  other  leading  contributors,  al^^, 
who  had  sustained  the  reputation  and  upbcU. 

N  2 
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the  fortunes  of  <  The  Quarterly/*  during  th^ 
Poet  Laureate's  editorship,  continued  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Mr.  Lockhart  In  ikct,  scarcely  any 
difference  in  the  tone  and  character  of  <  The 
Quarterly '  was  perceptible  on  the  accession  of 
the  latter  gentleman  to  its  editorial  management. 
I  question  if  the  most  attentive  and  intelligent 
of  its  readers  would  ever  have  discovered,  from 
an  examination  of  its  pages,  that  a  change  in  the 
editorship  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Lockhart's  salary  for  conducting  *  The 
Quarterly'  is  said  to  be  1,400Z.  per  annum,  which 
was  the  sum  Mr.  Jeflfrey  received  for  editing 
*The  Edinburgh  Review'  when  in  the  zenith  of 
its  glory.  For  some  time  after  Mr.  Lockharf  s 
assumption  of  the  editorial  office,  he  wrote  very 
largely  for  it :  of  late,  contributious  from  his 
own  pen  have  been  less  frequent  He  never 
fiimishes  any  of  the  political  articles  which  ap- 
pear  in  *  The  Quarterly ; '  nor  are  the  papers, 
witfifew  exceptions,  indeed,  which  are  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  elaborate  essays  or  treatises, — be  the 
.  subject  what  it  may, — the  productions  of  his  peiu 
His  articles  usually  relate  to  strictly  literary  mat- 
ters, and  are  generally  distinguishable  from  those 
of  his  contributors,  by  the  number  of  extracts 
from  the  work  reviewed,  with  which  he  inter- 
sperses his  own  observations.     His  late  notice 
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of  Traiis's  <  PenciBings  by  tbe  Way,*  is  a 
sample  of  his  usQal  mode  of  reviewing.  He  is 
often  very  severe,  but  scarcefy  ever  coarse.  As 
a  critic,  he  knows  no  private  friendship.  He 
will  overpower  you  with  his  hospitality  and 
kindnesses  in  his  own  house,  and  in  the  very 
next  number  of  <  The  Quarterly  *  make  melan- 
choly havoc  with  your  literary  character.  A 
marked  instance  of  this  occurred  a  short 
time  since  in  the  case  of  a  Frenchman  of  dv^ 
tinguished  reputation  in  his  own  country.  As 
Monsieur  had  ievery  reason  to  believe  a  work 
which  he  had  just  then  finished  would  be  noticed 
in  ^  The  Quarterly,'  and  as  he  trembled  at  the 
very  idea  of  its  being  **  cut  up,''  he  thought  the 
best  way  to  guard  against  such  a  calamity  would 
be  to  procure  letters  of  introduction,  to  Mr. 
Lockhart,  and  come  over  to  London  to  make 
his  friendship.  He  did  so;  and,  to  bis  ineffable 
delight,  was  received  by  *  The  Quart^ly  *  critic 
with  every  mark  of  the  most  cordial  friendship. 
They  dined  and  "drank  wine"  together  day 
after  day  during  the  Frenchman's  stay  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  course  of  their  conversation  Mr. 
Lockhart  mentioned  that  an  elaborate  notice 
bad  been  drawn  up  of  his  guest's  work,  but  did 
not  throw  out  any  hint  as  to  the  strain  in  whick 
it  was  written;  of  course  the  latter  did  not  put 
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the  question  whether  it  was  &TOurable  or  other- 
wise ;  that  woukl  have  been  to  a  certain  extent 
an  infringement  of  the  rules  of  good  breeding. 
He  assumed,  howerer,  that  the  review  would  be 
commendatory,  from  the  marked  attentions  which 
the  editor  of  ^  The  Quarterly^  paid  him.     At 
last  the  hour  of  departure  from  the  hospitable 
abode  of  Mr.  Lockhart  arrived,  and  away  the 
Frenchman  went  back  to  Paris,  in  raptures  at 
the  thought  of  the  English  popularity  which  the 
forthcoming  number  of  *  The  Quarterly '  was  to 
confer  on  him.    On  reaching  Paris,  he  mentioned 
the  drcumstance  to  all  his  friends.    Judge  then 
of  his  horror,  when,  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
afterwards,  *  The  Quarterly '  contained  an  arti- 
cle on  his  book,  which,  as  a  specimen  of  literary 
butchery,  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled. 

The  artides  in  <  The  Quarterly '  are  almost 
all  the  productions  of  a  limited  circle  of  contri- 
butors. Dr.  Southey,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, still  furnishes  an  occasional  article. 
Those  on  controversial  theology,  and  on  history, 
are  mostly  fr'om  his  pen.  One  of  the  best  arti- 
cles, perhaps,  which  ever  appeared  in  ^  The 
Quarterly,'  was  that  on  '  The  Incursion  of  the 
Moors  into  Spain,'  some  years  ago,  by  the  Poet 
Laureate.  He  rarely  meddles  with  politics :  he 
seldom  did  so  even  when  editor.    Captain  Basil 
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Hall  IS  a  stated  contributor  to  *  The  Quarterly/ 
The  articles  which  he  furnishes  chiefly  relate  to 
works  of  travels,  Yoyages,  &a  On  some  occa- 
sions be  has  written  a  political  article.  He 
.wrote  one  about  two  years  ago  pointing  out  the 
evil  consequences  which  might  be  expected  to 
result  firom  the  Reform  Bill, — which  attracted  a 
good  4eal  of  attention  at  the  time.  The  arti- 
cles on  the  late  voyages  of  discovery  to  the 
Arctic  Regions,  which  have  appeared  in  *  The 
Quarterly,'  emanated  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Bar- 
row, well  known  from  his  ^  Tour  through  Ice- 
• 

land,'  his  *  Tour  through  Ireland,'  &c  Mr. 
John  Croker,  late  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Aldeburgb,  is  the  principal  contributor  of 
the  political  articles.  Occasionally,  however, 
other  persons  of  great  talents  and  influence 
among  the  Tory  party,  vcdunteer  an  article  of 
this  description*  The  masterly  and  very  elabo- 
rate paper  which  appeared  in  *  The  Quarterly' 
ia  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  at  the  moment 
that  bill  was  in  the  crisis  of  its  agony,  was  un- 
derstood to  have  been  written  by  the  late  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward.  Few  articles  in  any  periodi- 
cal have  ever  excited  greater  interest  than  did 
tliat  able  paper.  And  such  was  the  importance 
attached  to  it  by  those  of  the  Tory  party  who 
were  in  the  secret  of  its  being  about  to  appear. 
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tlial;  the  nninbev  of  *  The  Quarterly'  eontainiiig 
i^  was  pablisbed  some  weeks  before  the  usual 
time  solely  on  its  account.     Sir  Francis  Head  is, 
or  rather  was,  before  he  quitted  the  country  for 
Canada^  another  of  its  occasional  contributors.. 
The  article  which  appeared  abont  twelve  months 
since  on  the  Poor  Laws,  and  which  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest  at  the  time,  chiefly  firom 
the  quaint  manner  in  which  it  was  written,  was 
from  his  pen.     Mn  Milman,  the  author  of  the^ 
'  Fall  of  Jerusalem,'  and  other  successful  poems^ 
isaprettyfrequentcontributor.  The  notice  of  Von 
Baumer's  ^  History  of  the  Hobenstuffen/  which 
appeared  in  it  some  time  ago,  was  written  by  him* 
Mr.  Justice   Coleridge,  nephew  at  the  late  S. 
T«  Coleridge,  was  a  frequent  contributor  before 
he  was  raised  to  the  bench  two  years  ago ;  and 
his  pen  has  been  recognised  in  its  pages  on 
more  than  one  occasion  sincOi.    Mr.  Henry  Tay-* 
lor,  author  of  <  The  Statesman'  and  other  works, 
contributes  to  ^  The  Quarterly'  with  some  fre* 
quency ;   but    perhaps   die    most   voluminous 
writer  for  it  of  late  is  Mr»  Hajrward,  editor  of 
<  The  Law  Magazine.'    The  various  articles  of 
a  gastrouomicaji  chai«eter  winch  have  recently 
aiq>eaxed  in  it,  are  the  produotioins  of  his  p^ou 
He  gets  his  information  on  culinary  matters 
from  a  celebuBted  French  cook,    Mr,  Broderiji^ 
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tbe  police  magittrale)  is,  I  have  rqiusoa  to  be- 
lieve^ the  aatiior  of  the  mnushig  mrtiele  in  the 
July  number^  on  the  *  Zoological  Gardens.' 

There  is  no  fixed  rate  of  remuneration  for  con- 
tributicms  to  *  The  Quarterly/  but  the  average 
terms  given  are  n<^  surpassed  in  the  case  of 
any  periodical  in  this  country^  The  rate  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  article  and  the  literary 
reputation  of  die  writer*  Dr.  Southey*  has,  in 
many  instances^  received  fifty  guineas  for  an 
article  under  thirty  pages;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
received  still  more  liberal  remuneration  for  any 
contributions  he  {umished*  The  average  rate 
of  payment  is  twenty  guineas  for  a  sheet,  which 
consists^  in  an  octavo  work  like  '  The  Quarterly,' 
of  Kxteen  pages.  This  is  also  the  price  paid 
by  ^  The  Edinburgh  Review'  to  its  ordinary  con- 
tributors. When,  however,  the  latter  periodical 
was  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Constable,  of 
Edinburgh,  he  used  to  give  enormous  sums  for 
what  were  considered  <<  crack  articles."  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  got,  on  one  occasion,  the 
princely  sum  of  one  hun&red  guineas  for  an 

*  I  hfive  heaxd  it  said  that  Dr.  Southey  has  a  regu- 
lar salary  of  two  hundred  guineas  a-year  from  Mr. 
Murray,  on  the  imderstanding  that  he  furnish  at  least 
one  article  fbr  each  numher.  I  am  not  able  e^ker  to 
cen^nn  or  contradict  this  statement.. 
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artide  of  about  forty  pages  in  ext^i^  on  the 
*^  Partitioiis  of  Poland.**  Mr.  Gifibid  kept  a 
note-book,  in  which  he  entered  the  names  of  the 
writers  of  the  various  articles,  and  the  sums  the 
writers  usually  received  for  those  articles,  dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  he  conducted  <  The 
Quarterly/  It  was  hoped  that  this  curious  piece 
of  information  would  have  been  made  public 
after  Mr«  GifiFord*s  death ;  but  it  was  found  that 
he  had  left  positive  written  instructions  to  his 
executors,  to  destroy  the  manuscript 

To  conduct  such  a  work  as  *  The  Quarterly* 
with  judgment  and  ability,  is  a  task  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulty.  Even  though  the  editor  himsdf 
were  not  to  write  a  line  for  it,  the  intercourse 
he  must  have  with  contributors,  both  personally 
and  by  means  of  correspondence ;  the  interviews 
he  must  have  with  other  parties  on  the  business 
of  the  work ;  and  the  quantity  of  manuscript  he 
has  to  read  through  with  the  greatest  care, 
coupled  with  the  alterations  he  is  often  obliged 
to  make, — ^were  enough  of  themselves  to  occupy 
a  man^s  entire  attention.  Mr.  Gifford  often 
mentioned  to  his  friends  that  the  duties  of  his 
office  as  editor  of  *  The  Quarterly,*  were  of  so 
arduous  and  multifarious  a  nature,  as  scarcelv 
to  leave  him  a  moment's  time  for  other  objects. 
Mr,  Lockhart^  I  believe,  also  finds  bis  hands 
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sttffieiendy  full ;  he  has  not  written  any  separate 
work  since  his  assumption  of  the  oflGk^e  of  editor; 
and  it  is  well  known  among  his  private  friends, 
that  it  is  to  the  claims  '  The  Quarterly^  has 
on  his  time  and  attention,  that  the  puhlic  are  to 
ascribe  the  long  delay  in  the  publication  of  his 
promised  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

The  London  and  Westminster  Review 
is  the  next  of  the  London  Quarterlies,  which 
claims  my  attention.  This  periodical  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  junction  of  two  works — '  The  West- 
minster' and  « The  Londoiu'  *  The  Westminster* 
was  started  in  1824,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
calling  themselves  Utilitarians.  They  were,  in 
other  words,  the  advocates  of  the  Benthamite 
system  of  philosophy.  They  held  substantially 
the  same  views  as  that  distinguished  man,  both  in 
politics  and  in  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence. 
He  himself  took  an  active  interest  in  the  for- 
tunes of  *The  Westminster  Review,'  until  a 
very  short  time  before  his  death.  Its  chief  con- 
tributors, as  well  as  founders,  were  the  late  Mr. 
James  Mill,  author  of  ^  The  History  of  British 
India,'  &c,  Mr.  Mill's  son,  Mr.  Francis  Place, 
Mr.  Bentham,  Mr.  Southwood  Smith,  and  others. 
Its  political  views  were  thoroughly  Radical, 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  starting,  were  chiefly 
ponfin^  to  the  low^r  classes  of  society.    TUs 
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necessarily  operated  against  the  sucoess  of  die 
•undertaking.  Hie  dictatorial  and  petulant  tone, 
•too^  wUeh  it  assumed  in  dealing  with  an  oppo- 
nent, was  very  injurious  to  it  I  do  not  know 
what  was  the  exact  amount  of  its  circulation 
during  any  part  of  the  first  six  years  of  its  ex- 
istence ;  but  I  have  been  told  it  never  sold  twelve 
hundred  copies.  Its  circulation,  I  know,  was 
very  limited;  and  during  the  years  1827  and 
1828,  it  had  fallen,  instead  of  rising,  very  con- 
siderably. It  was,  in  short,  after  an  experiment 
of  nearly  six  years,  regarded  by  the  parties  most 
deeply  interested  in  it,  as  <'  a  hopeless  under- 
taking,** and  it  was  understood,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  nineteenth  number,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  to  be  extinct;  at  all  events,  the  usual 
time  for  the  appearance  of  the  next  number 
arrived  and  passed,  and  the  subscribers  called 
in  vain  for  the  publication  of  the  work.  Shortly 
after,  however,  some  new  arrangement  as  to  the 
proprietorship  was  entered  into;  and  great  ex- 
ertions were  made  by  tiie  new  parties  interested^ 
to  raise  <  The  Westminster^  from  its  fallen  con- 
dition. Mr.  Bentham's  money  was  liberally 
eaqpended  in  advertising  the  work,  now  in  a 
great  measure  his  property,  throughout  the 
country.  The  effort  was,  in  a  very  great  degree^ 
SttccessfaL    « TBie  Westminster^  started  all  »t 
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once  into  a  new  existence;  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  it  attained  a  drculation  of  upwards 
of  2,000  copies.  And  it  well  deserved  it ;  for 
it  continued  for  some  time  to  display  great 
talent.  In  1831  the  circulation,  I  believe,  was 
not  much  short  of  3,000.  What  contributed 
essentially  to  this  rise,  was  the  very  excited  state 
of  the  public  mind  at  the  time,  on  the  subject  of 
Reform,  in  conjunction  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  having  suddenly 
"  advanced"  to  the  extreme  political  opinions  of 
«  The  Westminster.'  <  The  Edinburgh  Review* 
was  now  looked  on  as  lagging  behind  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  though  even  it  had  made  a  visible 
**  onward**  movement.  Colonel  Thompson, 
now  Member  for  Hull,  was,  at  this  time,  part 
proprietor  of  «The  Westminster,'  and  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  extensive  contributors.  Hie 
welUknown  articles  on  the  ^  Com  Laws,"  '  West 
India  Slavery,**  and  several  on  *Free  Trade,* 
which  appeared  at  this  time^  were  from  his  pen. 
The  very  quaintness  of  the  style  in  which  they 
were  written,  served  to  attract  attention  to  them. 

*  The  article  on  ^  West  India  Slavery/  which  ap- 
peared in  one  of  the  volumes  for  1830,  was  represented, 
and  I  think  justly,  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  as  one 
of  the  most  acute  and  conclusively  reasoned  articles 
ever  contained  in  any  periodicaI% 
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Mr.  Mill  also  continued  to  be  a  frequent  con- 
tributor. The  celebrated  article  on  ^  The  Bal- 
lot,' which  appeared  in  one  of  the  numbers  for 
1831,  was  his.  That  article  produced,  perhaps^ 
a  greater  effect  on  the  public  mind  than  any  other 
article  which  ever  appeared  in  any  periodical, 
llie  question  of  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
greatest  independence  in  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  about  to  be  conferred  on  so  large 
a  portion  of  them,  occupied  all  men*s  thoughts; 
and  the  article,  copious  extracts  from  which 
were  given  in  the  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  made  converts  by  thousands.  Before 
its  appearance,  the  vote  by  ballot  had  been  ad* 
vocated  only  by  the  very  lowest  classes  of  Ra- 
dicals ;  in  the  short  space  of  six  months  after- 
wards, the  necessity  of  the  ballot  to  purity  of 
election,  formed  one  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  almost  every  meeting  in  favour  of  reform 
held  throughout  the  country.  The  article  in 
question  had  the  further  effect  of  adding  several 
hundred  subscribers  to  *  The  Westminster.' 
Mr.  Mill,  the  younger,  was  the  author  of  the  re- 
view of  Dr.  Whatley's  *  Logic,'  and  of  many  other 
able  articles.  Mr.  Bentham  occasionally  contri- 
buted at  this  time.  His  involved  and  disjointed 
yet  nervous  style,  at  once  distinguished  his  pro- 
ductions from   those   of   other  writers.      Mr. 
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Roebuck,  the  member  fer  Batib,  was  another 
contributor  to  <  The  Westminster'  at  this  time. 
Other  parties  furnished  oecasionai  articles. 
One  very  learned  paper,  which  appeared  about 
this  period,  on  *  Egyptian  Notation/  was  by  Dr. 
James  Browne,  of  Edinburgh;  and  the  article 
on  *  Scotch  Reform,' — a  very  imperfect  one, 
by  the  way,  though  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
subject  at  the  time  invested  it  with  some  im« 
portance, — was  by  Mr.  Weir,  then  an  advocate 
in  Edinburgh,  and  a  contributor  to  *  Tait's  Ma- 
gazine,^ and  now  editor  of  *  The  Glasgow  Argus,* 
a  newspaper  published  twice  a  week.  Mr. 
Merle,  about  that  time  editor  of  *  The  Courier,' 
furnished  the  articles  on  the  newspaper  press, 
which  appeared  in  three  consecutive  numbers. 
One  was  on  the  London  Daily  Press,  a  second 
on  the  Weekly  Press,  and  the  third  on  the 
Provincial  Press.  The  articles  bearing  on  me- 
dical subjects  were  almost  all  written  by  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith.  •  Dr.  Bowring,  who  was  part 
proprietor,  was  the  principal  editor  at  this  time. 
He  also  contributed  pretty  extensively  to  its 
pages.  In  1832  and  1833  Dr.  Bowring  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  time  on  the  continent,  being 
one  of  the  persons  appointed  by  government  to 
procure  information  as  to  the  mode  of  keeping 
the  government  accounts  of  France  and  Bel- 
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givm*  He  waa  conseqaeftily  unable  to  pay  any 
attention  to  his  dntiea  as  editor  of  ^  The  West- 
minster,'  and  therefore  delegikted  them  to  his 
co-editor.  Colonel  Thompaon.  Dr.  Bowring^ 
however,  still  retained  his  interest  in  ^The 
Westminster'  as  proprietor ;  indeed,  he  was  now 
the  principal  proprietor^  Jeremy  Bentbam  having 
at  his  death,  a  short  time  before,  bequeathed 
his  share  of  that  periodical  to  the  Doctor.  Co- 
lonel Thompson  continued  to  conduct  the  work, 
but  the  excitanent  in  the  public  mind  on  the 
subject  of  Reform  having  in  a  very  great  mea- 
sure subsided,  it  now  began,  in  1833,  to  Ml 
rapidly  off  in  circulation.  In  the  hope  of  re>* 
eovering  its  lost  ground,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  pre^ 
venting  a  further  decrease  in  its  numbers,  the 
expedient  of  reducing  the  price  from  six  to 
four  shillings,  was  resorted  to,  in  1834.  It  did 
not  answer  the  purpose ;  not  only  did  it  fail  to 
recover  the  lost  circulation,  but  it  did  not  pre* 
vent  its  farther  falL  It  continued  to  go  steadily 
down  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
when  it  was  said  to  be  as  low  as  about  1,000 
copies.  At  all  events,  it  had  beccnne  so  reduced 
in  circulation,  as  to  suggest  the  pax)priety  of  dis-t 
continuing  it  as  a  separate  publication.  A  junc-< 
tion  was  accordingly  effected  with  ^  The  Lon-« 
don  Ileview,'  in  February,  or  at  any  rate  in  time 
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to  let  the  newly-mamed  pair  appear  publicly 
as  ^^one  and  indivisible,"  in  the  montb  of  ApriL 
No  work  of  a  similar  kind  was  ever  perhaps 
got  up  at  less  expense,  than  <  The  Westminster 
Review.'  Several  of  the  contributors  would 
never  accept  of  any  pecuniary  remuneration  for 
their  contributions.  The  late  Mr.  Mill  and  his 
son  were  among  the  number.  There  were  others 
who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  thing,  who 
furnished  some  of  its  best  articles.  What 
between  the  contributions  of  these,  and  the  arti- 
cles which  the  proprietors  themselves  furnished, 
it  was  supposed  that  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  matter  was,  on  an  average,  paid  for.  And 
even  those  writers  who  were  remunerated,  did 
not  receive  high  terms.  Sixteen  guineas  the 
sheet  were  the  highest ;  ten  guineas  were  more 
frequently  the  rate  of  payment  for  every  sixteen 
pages  of  letter-press. 

The  London  Review  had  been  started 
about  twelve  months  before  by  Sir  Williwi 
Molesworth,  member  for  the  eastern  division  of 
ComwalL  Sir  William  is  a  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  and  of  decidedly  Liberal  principles.  He 
is  one,  moreover,  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  his 
politieai  opinions,  as  to  be  prepared  on  apy  oo* 
casion  to  make  great  peouniary  sacrifices  for 
them.    He  at  once  advanced  the  haodspme  sum 
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of  3,000/.  to  establish  *  The  London  Review/ 
The  ground  it  took  was  that  of  entire  exemp- 
tion from  party ;  it  was  really  independent  in 
the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term.  Its  avowed 
political  principles  were  household  suffrage, 
short  parliaments,  and  the  vote  by  ballot.  Its 
success  did  not  by  any  means  answer  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  proprietor.  There  were  se- 
veral good  articles  in  every  number,  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  work  wanted  spirit  and  energy.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  work  was  the  afSxing  the 
initials  of  every  writer  to  the  article  he  fur- 
nished, so  as  to  do  away  in  a  great  measure 
with  the  anonymous,  and  to  give  it  a  greater 
weight  of  character.  ^  The  London '  continued  to 
linger  on  for  five  numbers,  when  the  junction 
took  place  with  <  The  Westminster.'  Its  bona 
fde  circulation  never  exceeded  three  or  four 
hundred.  Mr.  Thomas  Falconer,  a  solicitor, 
and  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  member 
for  Bath,  was  the  editor :  Mr.  Roebuck  was  a 
regular  contributor;  so  was  Mr.  Charles  Buller, 
M.P.  for  Liskeard.  Mr.  Albany  Fonblanque,  of 
'  The  Examiner,'  had  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
first  number  ascribed  to  him.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Fox,  the  Unitarian  minister  of  Finsbury-street 
chapel,  fiirnished  one  or  more  papers  for  the  first 
two  or  three  numbers.  Mr.  Mill^  tiie  younger,  son 
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of  Mr.  James  Mill,  the  author  of  the  <  History 
of  British  India,'  wrote  several  articles  of  great 
ability  for  <  The  London.'  The  one  on  the 
.'  State  of  Philosophy  in  England^ — one  of  the 
most  masterly  I  have  seen  in  any  periodical  — 
was  by  him.  Sir  William  Molesworth  himself 
also  contributed  some  of  its  best  papers.  Mr. 
Robertson  furnished  the  one  on  *  Martin  and 
Montague's  Lives  of  Lord  Bacon,'  which  ap- 
peared in  the  fourth  number,  and  that  on 
<  Shakspeare'  in  the  last  number.  There  were 
several  other  occasional  contributors,  but  none 
of  them  of  much  rank  in  the  literature  of  the 
day. 

The  union  with  *  The  Westminster'  has  cer- 
tainly improved  <  The  London ; '  for  it  is  ^  The 
London'  rather  than  'The  Westminster^  that 
is  continued, — Sir  William  Molesworth  having 
purchased  the  copyright  of  the  latter,  and  en- 
trusted the  management  of  the  ''  wedded  works" 
to  the  editor  of  *  llie  London.'  The  circula- 
tion of  '  Tlie  London  and  Westminster  Review' 
is  now  very  respectable — it  is  about  1,500;  and 
as  it  is  the  only  quarterly  organ  of  thoroughly 
Liberal  principles,  it  ought,  conducted  as  it  is 
with  considerable  tact  and  talent,  to  succeed. 
Most  of  the  contributors  to  '  The  London,^  in 
its  state  of  single  blessedness,  continue  to  fur- 
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nish  articles  to  k  since  its  union  with  ^  Thd 
Westminster.^  Mr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Harria  are 
two  new  contributors*  Mr.  Charles  Buller  gets 
more  copious  in  his  contributions.  He  had  two 
in  the  July  number,  to  saj  nothing  of  one  whidi 
was  <<  rejected.**  Mr.  Buller  writes  for  some 
other  pei  iodicals :  his  accepted  articles  are^  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one  to 
the  rejected, — which  after  all  is  not  so  bad.  I 
should  be  sorry,  though  l^  no  means  committing 
myself  with  its  political  principles,  to  see  the 
spirited  proprietor  defeated  in  his  views  through 
want  of  adequate  support  from  those  whose  opi- 
nions *  The  London  and  Westminster'  repre- 
sents, and  whose  interests  it  advocates,  Some 
of  the  contributors  furnish  their  articles  gra- 
tuitously. T*he  usual  rate  of  remuneration} 
when  they  are  paid  for,  is  sixteen  guineas  per 
sheet 

The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  was  started 
in  1827.  A  similar  work  had  been  meditated 
by  some  of  the  same  parties  for  some  years  pre- 
viously, and  so  far  back  as  1%3  a  prospectus 
had  been  published  of  a  periodical,  to  be  con-» 
ducted  on  the  same  plan,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
European  Review  f  circumstances,  however, 
occurred  to  prevent  the  latter  work  making  its 
appearance.      *  The    Foreign   Quarterly  *    was 
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started  by  the  foreign  booksellers,  Messrs. 
Treuttel  and  Wortz;  and  the  editorial  manage 
Bient  was  confided  to  Mr.  GiUies,  son  of 
Lord  GilHes,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  to  Mr.  James  Fraser,  author  of 
*  Travels  in  Persia,'  &c.  Seldom  has  any  pe« 
nodical  started  under  more  favourable  auspices 
than  did  <  The  Foreign  Quarterly/  The  plan 
was  quite  new,  and  the  field  to  be  explored  was 
rich  and  ample.  The  contributors,  too^  were 
for  the  most  part  men  of  distinguished  talents/ 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Southey,  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  aiod  others,  were  among  the  number. 
The  article  in  the  second  number,  on  die 
<  Works  of  Hofiman«'  was  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Southey,  if  I  remember  rightly,  had  two  very 
elaborate  articles — one  of  them  on  ^  Spain'—- 
in  the  first  number.  ^  The  Foreign  Quar- 
terly,' under  these  favourable  circumstances, 
rose  at  once  to  a  good  circulation.  By  the 
time  the  third  number  appeared,  the  circu- 
lation exceeded  1,500.  But  on  the  publication 
of  that  number,  the  work  was  injured  through 
a  dispute  among  the  editors  and  proprietors. 
Mr.  Gillies,  the  principal  editor,  resided  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Fraser  was  to  act  in  Lon- 
don as  assistant  or  sub-editor.  Mr.  Cochran^  a 
gentleman   fisivourably  known  for  his  intimate 
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acquaintance  with  continental  literature^  but 
who  had  not  then  written  anything  to  bring 
himself  into  notice,  was  at  that  time  the  lead- 
ing manager  in  the  house  of  the  proprietors  and 
publishers.  He  interfered  with  the  literary 
duties  of  Mr.  Fraser,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  quarrel  which  ended  in  the  secession  of  Mr. 
Fraser.  Mr.  Cochrane,  whose  conduct  had  been 
approved  of  by  the  proprietors,  was  appointed 
Mr.  Fraser^s  successor,  and  the  future  numbers 
•f  <  The  Foreign  Quarterly'  appeared  chiefly 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Cochrane, — Mr. 
Gillies,  from  his  residence  in  Edinburgh  and 
other  circumstances,  being  unable  to  take  any 
other  part  in  the  matter  beyond  the  furnishing 
several  articles  of  his  own,  and  getting  some  of 
his  personal  friends  to  contribute  to  its  pages. 
Mr.  Fraser  immediately  started  another  perio- 
dical in  opposition  to  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly.' 
It  was  published  by  Black,  Young,  and  Young, 
of  Tavistock-street,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Foreign  Review.'  Its  price  was  cheaper  than 
that  of  its  opponent ;  the  price  of  each  number 
of  ^  The  Foreign  Quarterly'  being  seven  shillings  - 
and  sixpence,  while  that  of  the  new  work  was  only 
six  shillings.  In  every  mother  respect  the  works 
were  as  similar  as  can  be  imagined.  A  violent  dis- 
pute, as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Mc 
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Fraser  had  quitted  <  Hie  Foreign  Quarterly,^  was 
carried  on  in  both  periodicals  for  some  time, 
which  had  the  effect  of  injuring  botb*  Mr.  Fraser 
took  with  him  some  of  the  ablest  contributors  to 
*  The  Foreign  Quarterly.'  Among  these  were 
Southey  and  Carlyle.  The  new  publication, 
however,  never  reached  a  large  circulation, 
though  it  was  ably  conducted,  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  not  being  room  for  two  con- 
ducted on  precisely  the  same  plan  and  published 
at  the  same  intervals  of  time.  It  was  regularly 
published,  however,  as  far  as  the  tenth  number, 
making  five  volumes,  when  it  was  incorporated 
*with  the  very  work  in  opposition  to  which  it 
was  started.  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly '  gained 
both  in  circulation  and  character  by  the  junction. 
The  price  was  reduced  from  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  to  six  shillings,  the  price  at  which  *The 
Foreign  Review'  had  been  published.  Mr.  Coch- 
rane was  now  the  principal  editor;  but  as  he  had 
gone  to  Edinburgh  to  conduct  ^  The  Caledonian 
Mercury'  newspaper,  which  he  did  for  two  or 
three  years,  he  got  some  literary  gentleman  to 
assist  him  in  London.  His  salary  for  conduct* 
ing  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly '  was  200^  per  an- 
num, with  the  understanding  that  it  should  in- 
crease with  the  increased  success  of  the  work« 
It  never,  however,  got  the  length  of  a  circular 
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tion  of  1,800  copies,  and  Mr.  Cochran«got  no  in- 
crease in  his  salary.  A  change  took  place  soon 
after  this  in  the  partnership  of  the  house  by 
vrfaich  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly^  was  published ; 
instead  of  the  name  of  the  firm  being  Treuttell, 
Wurtz,  and  Co.  it  was  now  Richter  and  Co.  In 
1834)  the  firm  failed;  but  Mr.  Cochrane  conti- 
nued the  publication  of  *  The  Foreign  Quarterly* 
as  usual  Soon  after  this,  however,  a  misunder- 
standing occurred  between  him  and  the  assignees 
of  Richter  and  Co.,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  his  secession  firom  <  The  Foreign  Quarterly,* 
and  his  starting  another  work  in  opposition  to 
it,  isind  on  precisely  the  same  plan, — under  the 
title  of  *  Cochrane^s  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.' 
It  only  reached  two  numbers.  Who  the  present 
editor  of  •  The  Foreign  Quarterly*  is,  I  do  not 
know.  'It  is  still,  as  it  always  lias  been,  a  very 
readable  work.  Of  late  it  has  not  shown  any- 
thing like  commanding  talent,  nor  have  any  of 
its  articles  created  what  is  called  a  sensation* 
Of  all  those  which  have  appeared  in  it  from  the 
first,  those  which  have  attracted  most  attention, 
were  two  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  were 
published,  I  think,  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
numberSb  They  contained  a  great  deal  ot  most 
important  information,  relative  to  European  a^ 
fidrs  generally  at  that  time.    As  the  information 
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to  yAAA  I  refer  wie  ef  &  kind  !vhicb  could  have 
been  supposed  accessible  to  no  one  but  die 
foreign  ministors  of  ^m  various  European  coaiit8» 
tbe  general  impression  was  tiiat  some  one  must 
have  obtained  it,  and  written  the  articles,  by  an 
abuse  of  the  confidence  of  Lord  Falmerstoa. 
Such  was  not  the  fact  The  articles  ware  wiit- 
ten  bythe  late  Mr.  Murray,  at  that  tame  editor 
of  the  foreign  department  of  ^  The  Times,'  and 
the  information  he  made  use  of  was  communi- 
cated  to  him  from  foreign  courts. 

Some  of  the  most  readable  articles  in  '  The 
Foreign  Quarterly,'  when  in  its  be$t  days, 
were  on  ^  Danish  Poetry,'  ^  Russian  Poe43y,'  &c.ft 
and  were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bowring^  who  is, 
p^haps,  more  conversant  with  these  topics  than 
any  other  peiB<m  of  the  present  time. 

I  do  not  know  tbe  eMct  aiyiouat  of  the  pfe*, 
sent  circulation  of  ^  The  Foreign  Qtmrteriy ;' 
but  this  I  know^  that  it  is  nothing  to  what  it 
was.  From  all  I  eal|  le^m,,  it  is  considerably 
under  14200*  It  oiight  to  be  much  l^gb^  |  but 
the  changes  which  have  tst^en  place  n  the 
editorship  vni  {nrqiwietwrship,  bavo  operate 
greatly  gainst  k.  The  usual  xater  at  wlkifih 
eontributors  are  ppid*  varies  from  ten  to  aixtei^ 
giuiieaa  per  sheet.  It  takes  little  part  in^po- 
Htiea:  whei^  it  doe8»  its  primufdes  ^xe  jMit- 
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rately  LiberaL    It  confines  itself  to  notices  of 
woiks  published  in  foreign  countrieg. 

The  British  and  Foreion  Review  is  of  re^ 
cent  dale.  It  was  started  in  the  beginning  of 
1885.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  the  mem- 
ber for  Northumberland,  a  gentleman  of  large  for- 
tune— about  100,000/.  a  year^— and  of  great  mo- 
ra) worth,  both  in  his  public  and  private  capacity. 
One  of  the  leading  objects  Mr.  Beaumont  had  in 
view  in  the  establishment  of  the  <  British  and 
Foreign  Review,'  was  that  of  advocating  the 
cause  of  Poland  against  its  oppressors,  whether 
by  Russia  avowedly  and  positively,  or  by  other 
European  Powers  clandestinely  and  permissively. 
Mr,  Beaumont  is  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
ardent  friends  of  which  poor-  Poland  can  boast 
in  this  country.  His  eeal  on  its  behalf  is  only 
equalled  by  that  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  That 
of  Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson,  and  other  persons  I 
could  name,  seems  to  have  vanished  with  their 
appmntment  to  office.  For  most  of  the  able 
articles  on  the  Polish  question,  which  hav&  ap- 
peared in  <  The  British  and  Foreign  Review,* 
^e -are.  indebted  to  th^  p^o  of  Mr,  Beaumont 
Mthself.  Lord  Brougham  contributed  two^  if 
not  Ibree,  articles  to  the  first  number.  Those 
on  <  Taxes  on  Knowledge,*  and  on  <  Corporation 
Refdrin^'  were  written  by  bis  Lotxlship.     Stnco 
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then  hiB  has  not  nrritten  anything,  eith^  for  this 
or  any  other  periocUoal,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  paper,  about  tweke  months  since,  for  *  Hie 
Edinburgh  Review,'  on  <  The  State  of  Parties.* 
The  later  contributors  to  ^  The  British  and 
Foreign'  are  not,  with  veiy  few  «xceptiona, 
known.  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  the  member  for 
Liskeard,  has  furnished  various  papers.  Some 
of  its  articles  rdative  to  Turkey  and  Turkish 
affairs,  are  understood  to  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Urquhart,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  pub- 
lic are  indebted  for  *  The  Portfolio,^  which 
lately  excited  so  much  interest  in  the  pcditical 
world.  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  A{nil  number  on  ^  The  Chancellor- 
ship,' and  Mr.  Shiel  wrote  a  paper  in  the  same 
number  on  another  legal  question.  To  the  latter 
gentleman  the  public  are  also  indebted  for  the 
vigorous  article  in  the  Jidy  number  ^  On  Ire- 
land. '  The  first  editor  of  <  The  British  and  V^ 
reign  Review/  was  Mr.  Young,  a  youx^  geat* 
danan,  a  member  of  the  Engfish  Bar.  Ifis 
connexion  with  it  ceased,  for'  some  reason  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  before  the  appaiv* 
ance  of  the  second  number.  His  sueeessor  had 
also  but  a  short  tenure  of  ofiBce.  .  He  was  sup-, 
planted,  or  resigned—-!  do  not  know"  wfaieh-— 
befo»  ike  publication  of  the  July  number  of  Hie 
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present  year.  Mr.  John  Kemble,  a  ^ntlemttfl 
of  considerable  celebrity  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  was  Appointed  to  the  vacant  editorial 
chair,  which  he  still  occupies.  Mr.  Kembk^ 
however,  is  not  much  more,  practically,  than  a 
sub-editor,  as  Mr.  Beaumont  himself  takes  an 
atftive  part  in  the  management  of  the  work. 
The  *  British  and  Foreign  Review*  pays  for  con- 
tributions at  the  rate  of  twenty  guineas  per 
sheet,  while,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as  twenty-four 
have  been  given.  The  plan  is  excellent;  and 
there  have  been  several  masterly  articles  in  every 
number.  But  there  always  have  been  at  least 
as  many  of  a  heavy  kind.  Its  typographical  ap- 
pearance is  against  it.  The  **  leading  "  of  the 
pages  of  a  '  Quarterly'  is  a  tlung  we  are  so  un- 
.ia»cu8tomed  to,  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  the  eye. 
The  paper,  too,  owing  to  its  unusually  bluish 
colour,  tends  to  give  the  woik  a  dull  appear- 
ance. It  would  look  much  better  if  it  had 
senijethii^  of  a  yellow  tinge,  similar  to  that  on 
wfaith  ^  The  Quarterly  Review'  is  printed.  The 
.  eifciilation  is  fiedr  fpr  a  beginning;  Of  the  first 
nttftiber,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  fiiirly 
titiotight  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  4,000 
cepies  were  printed.  It  is  ch^qper  than  the 
other  Quarterlies,  the  price  being  only  firar 
Attlings:  it  does  not,  however,  contain  sio  much 
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matter.  In  politics  it  is»  like  Mr.  Beaumoul^ 
the  proprietor^  decidedly  Liberal  and  stricdf  in* 
dependent 

The  Dublik  Rsyisw  is  of  atill  more  reoeot 
origin  than  the  *  British  and  Foreign^'  The 
first  number  appeared  in  April  hat:  One  oF 
the  principal  purposes  for  which  it  was  started, 
was  that  of  advocating  Eoman  CathoEc  priaci* 
plesr.  It  is  the  accredited  quaiterly.  organ  of 
dmt  body,  and  is  avowedly  oondnctedrby  tisee 
well-known  gentlemen  Monging  to  it,  namely, 
Mr.  O'Connell)  Dr.  Wiseman,  and  Mr.  M'Quin, 
author  of '  A  Voyage  up  the  Danube.^  As  it  is 
yet  so  young,  littie  can  be  said  as  to  its  meritsi 
The  two  numbers  which  have  appeared  are 
highly  respectable ;  but  there  is  nodiing  bril* 
liant  in  them.  They  ore  interesting  and  in* 
structiye,  rather  than  profound  or  masterly. 
One  great  fault  of  the  first  number,  was  the 
appropriation  of  too  mueh  space  to  RomaiL 
Catliofie  topics,  llie  effect  was  to  gfya  the 
work  a  decidedly  theological 'complexioii,wUdb 
tihe  projectors  never  meant  it  shoi^l^l  have.  ^  The 
Dublin  Review,^  Bccardiajg  to  the  pieapectus,  is 
intended  to  be  essentially  a  Htevaxy  and  politieal 
joumaL  The  second  number  has  less  of  a  sec- 
tarian tinge,  though  still  too  much,  llie  class 
of  political  principles  #ith  vfYAab  <  Tb;  Dublin 
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The  Geutkman'B  Magaztae— Tlie  Monthly  Kerlew-^ 
•  'The  ]i«lit^  Magasiiie  — t^fae  fedectk  Keview— 
The  New  Menthly  Magesine—Fraeer's  Magiaztne — 
The  Metropolitan  Magazhae-^The  Monthly  Repo* 
aitory — ^The  Lady's  Magazine—The  Court  Maga- 
zine— The  Asiatic  Journal — ^Alexander's  East  India 
Magazine — Onited  Sendee  Journal. 

The  Monthly  Periodicals,  including  those  of  a 
reUgioms  character,  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  Quarterlies.  The  oU^  of  them  are  also  of 
much  greater  antiquity.  At  what  time  monthly 
periodicals  were  first  introduced,  is  a  point  I 
cannot  settle.  It  must^  boweyer,  be  consider- 
ably upwards  of  a  century ;  for  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine:,  which  still  exists,  can  boast 
of  an  age  jeiLCeeding  100  years^    It  W99  esia- 
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hlislMd  ia  1739.  It  irias  for  a  Umg  tube  SLveaty 
popular  pmodkaly  and  had  a  mndb  faorger  dr- 
catlation,  untit  the  end  of  the  tast  ceatury^  than 
any  of  its  eonteiapctfams.  Its  oirculation  is 
BtiU  comparatiyely  good.  .  It  is  mps^ards  of 
1,200  copies.  Amidst  the  great  and  nu- 
znerous. vicissitudes,  as  regards  the  plan  of  ma- 
nagement^ which  other  periodicals  have  under- 
gone, 'The  Gendeman's'  has  held  on  in  essen- 
tially the  same  oourse  ever  since  its  commence- 
ment. You  meet  with  the .  same  ^^  Sylvanus 
Urban"  in  1836,  as  its  readers  did  a  hundred 
years  ago.  He  is  still  the '  personage  whom 
young  aspirants,  in  their  first  attsanpts  at  au- 
thorship, are  so  anxious  to  propitiate.  His  wor-. 
shippers  are  many  in  number.  Numerous  are 
the  youths  who  have  affcerwards  risen  to  great 
literary  distinction,  whom  "  Sylvanus  Urban*' 
has  been  the  means  of  introducing  to  public  no- 
tice. And  he  still  flouriAes  amidst  all  the 
vigour  of  youth — fear,  no  doubt,  he  is  destined  to 
^  more  than  Methusalen  ager*~to  do  the  same 
kind  offices  to  the  rising  race  of  embryo  ge- 
muses»  Well  do  I  recollect,  the  profound  respect 
aiid  warm  affection  widi  which,  some  quarter  of 
a  <?entury  ago,  I  used  to  regard  •*  Mr.  Urban. "^ 
What  a  happy  man,  thought  I,  must  he  be, 
19rbe^  all  his  conra^ondeiits — a  numerous  race 
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Ihey  cmtunkj  were  in  diose  days-^^ddress  him 
in  terms  of  such  marked  attachment  and  be- 
coming humiUty!  ^^Sylranus"  was  at  that 
time  a  prodigious  favourite  of  mine.  The 
Genti  as  for  brevity's  sake  they  call  die  Maga- 
zine in  Patemostor^Row,— ^e  Gent  had  realfy 
<<  a  constant  reader  in  me.''  I>  indeed,  deemed 
it  a  ^^  valuable  Magazine."  Do  I  esteem  it  the 
less  now  ?  I  am  sure  I  have  said  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Let  me  not  be  told  that  my  attachment 
to»  or  respect  for,  so  venerable  a  <  Gentleman ' 
have  in  the  slightest  degree  abated,  because  I 
have  not  of  late  been  able  to  cultivate  his  ac^ 
quaintance  to.  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  That 
is  Fate's  fault,  not  mine.  Circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control,  have  compelled  me  to 
9hare  my  attention  to  my  aged  friend,  with  mo- 
dem upstarts.  Still  I  have  never,  at  any  time 
of  my  life,  altogether  forgotten  the  Genth^ 
man  with  whom  I  formed  my  first  acquaint- 
ance; need  I  say  I  never  wiU,  until  all  my 
earthly  remembrances  are  consigned,  with  my- 
9el^  to  the  narrow  house  ?  Antiquities,  biogra- 
phies, obituaries,  criticisms,  &c.  &o.,  form  still 
the  principal  characteristics  of  ^The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine.'  In  these  respects  it  stands 
unrivalled.  Its  pages  are  always  full  of  deeply^ 
interesting  and  varied  matter  to.  all  who  a]*e 
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Jond  d  flucb  sufayeGtB.  Were  it  possible  tar 
any.  mail  to  commit  to  memory  its  contents, 
since  its  commenc^ent,  he  would  be  a  living 
encyclopaedia  in  these  matters.  He  might,  in 
&ct9  be  said  to  know  all  that  is'  known  on 
such  topics.  About  twelye  months  since  ^  The 
Gentleman^s  Magazine '  passed  into  new  hands ; 
but  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  present 
editor.  That,  however,  is  of  little  consequence, 
as  its  character  rexpains  unchanged, — ^which,  in- 
deed, it  must  continue  to  do  if  regard  be  had  to 
its  prosperity.  Its  circulation,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  not  of  a  popular  nature ;  in  other  words, 
one  does  not  so  often  meet  with  it  in  the  common 
walks  of  life  as  he  does  other  periodicals  which 
have  not  half  its  circulation.  Its  subscribers  are, 
for  the  most  part,  retired  antiquarians  and  aged 
^terary  gentlemen,  Uving  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  By  them  it  is  not  only  read  and  ad- 
mired, but  almost  idolized.  Formerly  the  price 
was  half-a-crown ;  now  it  is  three  shillings  and 
sixpence- 
Next  in  point  of  antiquity  among  our  metro- 
politan Monthlies,  comes  The  Monthly  Re- 
view. It  is  now  drawing  towards  its  hun- 
dredth year.  It  was  established  in  1749.  It 
was  the  first  of  the  kind.  At  least,  in  my  in- 
quiries into  the  literature  of  the  last  two  centu- 
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nos,  I  CM  iad  no  pefiDdicd  owdu^td  ob  « 
.ttoular  pUn.  It  aoon  raised  itself  into  a  hb^ 
dreuUtioii,  though  the  originators,  at  the  time 
of  starting  it»  appear  to  have  had  seripns  mis- 
givings as  to  its  success.  They  looked  on  it  as 
altogether  an  OKperiment  It  was  established 
by  Mr.  Ghriffith,  in  whose  hands  it  remained, 
oonducted  by  himself  for  nearly  forty  yeard.  On 
his  decease  it  became  the  property  of  his  son, 
who  ccmtinued  both  proprietor  and  editor  tilljbe 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  concern,  owing  to 
ill  health,  in  J  825.  The  period  during  which 
<The  Monthly  Review  *  thus  continued  in  .the 
hands  of  the  father  and  the  soq,  was  seventy-six, 
years— *-a  circumstance  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  literary  property,  and  very  few  in-^ 
stances  in  those  of  any  other  de^icription  of  pro^ 
perty.  There  is  something  so  touchingly  interest^ 
ing  in  the  farewell  address  of  the  younger  Mn 
Griffith,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  volume  of  1824, 
that  I  cannot  forbear  giving  the  following  passage 
from  it: — "  He  has,'*  he  says,  "been  allowed 
a  heart  to  love  literary  employment  as  a  sacred 
tmst  and  calling,  and  the  ambition  to  hope  thaft 
(he  ex^ci^e  of  it  was  honourable  to  him  and 
useful  to  the  pubUd ;  but  while  that  pubUe  must 
be  lefc  to  judge  of  bis  labours,  (now  exerted 
during  no  short  term,  of  yeaijs,)  he  himself  has 
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alvnyd  regretted  his  own  *  uaeqiud  8lep%^  ami 
his  ad vei«e  Isite  with  regaott  to  beettb  remaiins  to 
be  intruded,  for  one  mom^it,  on  his  readers. 
With  pain,  then,  he  states,  that  he  i»  at  length 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  goadings  of  perpetual 
sdlment,  (at  this  moment  disabling  hhn,)  and  the 
dictates  of  reiterated  medical  admonition :  that 
under  such  warnings  he  must  emandpate  him- 
self from  the  literary  toil  and  anxiety  which  hare 
hitherto  been  his  sole  end  and  aim ;  and  that, 
with  the  commencement  of  volume  one  hundred 
and  seven  of  the  new  series,  *  The  Monthly  Re- 
view* will  become  the  property  of  others.  In 
thus  relinquishing  a  station,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  do  what  might  be  public  good,  he  may 
be  permitted  to  indulge  the  presumption  that 
some  good  has  been  donej  and  that,  hitherto, 
this  octogenarian  work  has  been  found  the  steady 
and  independent  advocate  of  the  general  inte- 
rests of  Hterature,  of  moral  virtue,  of  political 
freedom,  and  of  religious  liberty, — unawed  by 
the  threatening  aspect  of  *  the  worst  of  times,^ 
and  unseduced  by  the  allurements  of  peace  and 
pleasure,  which  it  has  been  alike  its  fortune 
to  witness  in  its  protracted  career.  *  *  *  * 
For  himself,  he  seeks  repose  and  leisure  to  court 
the  smiles  of  Hygeia,  or  resignation  to  endure 
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her  inexorable  frown,  until  the  moment  AaJl 
arriye  when  he  muvt  feel  how  true  it  is 

'  It  wUl  not  profit  thee  that  thou  hast  tried 
To  scale  the  aerial  rault^  anid  halt  o'errun  in  mind 
The  great,  great  globe  itself,  when  mind   xpires.' 

^  Denied  the  euTiable  and  rare  lot  of  his 
father  throughout  life,  he  now  prays  only  for  a 
share  of  the  blessing,  which  attended  him  at  its 
close,  in  his  tranquillity,  his  retrospect,  and  his 
prospect** 

During  most  of  the  long  period  in  which 
*  The  Monthly  Review  ^  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Griffith,  who  instituted  the  work,  and  the  son  who 
succeeded  him  on  his  death,  it  was  Sodnian  in 
its  theology.  Since  the  latter  geptleman  reliur- 
quished  its  management,  it  has  not  identified  it- 
self in  any  marked  manner  with  any  religious 
party  whatever. 

*  The  Monthly  Review '  gives  an  admirabljy 
connected  view  of  the  literature  of- Great  Bri- 
tain for  nearly  a  century  past  Nothing  coukl 
exceed  the  excellence  of  its  plan ;  and  it  has 
been  ably  executed.  SmoUett,  Goldsmith,  John- 
son, Sterne,  Hume,  Hawkesworth,  and  almost  all 
the  great  men  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century,  contributed  largely  to  its 
puges.    A   copy  of  the  work   from  it^   com- 
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mencement  wag.  sold  in  die  course  of  last 
year,  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  auctioneer,  which  oon^ 
tained  the  names  and  the  articles  of  the  leading 
contributors  to  it  I  myself  bought,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  copy  of  it,  from  the  commencement 
down  to  the  close  of  1824,  making  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  volumes, — ^which  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  I^.  Samuel  Parr ,  and  I  expected,  as 
that  learned  though  eccentric  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  remarks  on  the  margins  of  most 
of  his  books,  that  there  would  have  been  notes 
relative  to  the  authors  of  the  most  important 
articles  in  *  The  Review,'  In  this,  however,  on 
examining  the  work,  I  was  disappointed  :  pencil 
remarks  of  any  kind  are  very  few,  and  none  of 
them  relate  to  the  authorship  of  the  articles. 

*  The  Monthly  Review '  was  the  first  periodi- 
cal to  introduce  that  philosophical  tone  of  dis- 
cussion which  is  now  universally  adopted  by 
the  higher  class  of  reviews.  To*  the  late  Mr. 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  a  man  of  consider* 
able  note  among  the  literary  characters  of  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  belongs  the  credit  of 
irst  ^ving  a  philosophical  character  to  our  peri« 
odical  criticism  by  the  example  he  set  iu  ^  The 
Monthly  Review.  ■ 

On  going  through  *  The  Monthly  Review,*  I 
tuiTQ  beei;!  oft^n  abused  with  the  erroneous  e9- 
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trirtfttes  wbtdi  th<^  writers  often  formed  of  Hie 
merits  of  the  works  they  noticed.  Many  aatbom 
vrhose  names  are  as  unknown  to  us  as  to  the  mha-^ 
bitants  of  Timbuctoo,  were  represented  in  *  The 
Monthly  Review*  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  agev, 
as  geniuses  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  a  popu- 
larity wide  as  the  civilized  world,  and  lasting  as 
time  itself  was  confidently  predicted  to  them. 
Others,  again,  who  were  unceremoniously  and 
at  once  consigned  to  utter  and  everlasting 
oblivion,  are  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
generations  to  come,  popular  in  no  ordinary 
degree. 

It  is  now  exactly  thirty  years  since  the  circu- 
lation of  *  The  Monthly  Reriew '  began  to  de-. 
crease.  In  1806  appeared  its  unfortunate  re- 
view of  the  poems  of  the  late  amiable  Henry 
Kirke  White.  The  contemptuous  opinion  ex- 
pressed of  that  young  man's  intellect,  as  well  as 
his  poems,  formed  one  of  the  many  false  judg- 
ments to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  review  of 
his  poems  contributed,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
hurry  the  ingenious  author  to  a  premature  grave; 
for  it  is  well  known,  not  only  from  his  own  r^ 
corded  expression  that  he  considered  it  "  an  in^ 
strument  in  the  hand  of  Satan  to  drive  him  to 
despair,"  but  from  the  testimony  of  his  friend^ 
that  it  constantly  preyed  on  his  spirits  during 
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merf  memeBt  of  hi*  sboit  remaining  life.  B«l 
<  The  Mo&fbty  Rieview '  soon  feimd  Hmt  titm 
Upw  it  Btruck  Kirke  White,  ud  from  tbeeffecti 
of'  which  lie  never  recoiviK^  vecofied«B  itseli 
The  harshness  and  injustice  of  its  treatnnifc  cf 
tile  gifted,  tbo«i^  poet  and  vaprotected,  young 
man/ were  bo  sooner  brdai^  before^  public^ 
than  they  were  seen  and  cendemiied.  A  stroig 
feeBng  against  the  work  was  ttdtcd  eT«*ywhev«^ 
asid  it$  cfFcnlatiaQ  immediately  began  tm  suBbr 
to  a  very  grMit  exteirt*  The  estabUsbment  of 
^Hie  Quarterly  Review'  in  1860,  and  the  es- 
tabli^iBent  of  bo  many  other  pe&iodieiLls  since 
{hen^  have  contributed  largely  to  diminish  the 
circulation;  of  *  Tli.e  Monthly/  lis  curculatioa 
is  now  Knnted,  but  very  select  It  is  stzD  con- 
ducted with  taste  and  taleat:  the  plan^  aa  I  have 
already  said,  is  admitabl^  and  Were  aputkSshe^  of 
capital  and  ^terprise  to  tmdartake  flie  conc^m, 
I  bave'no-  dbiubt  he  wwddsoon  make  it  an^ ex- 
cellent pn^perty*  I  am  satisfied  there  is  much 
more  scopefor  it  now  than,  tbeee.  has  been  fpr 
the  laift  qnArt^r  of  a  QomlaQry;.  /Who  the  gentie« 
men  aiewho  eottdiiet-itv  and  eevtcibute  to  its 
pages,  I  do  ni^'  kiiow»  It  la  published  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Did  BjOsy,  wbc^  it  I.nii?- 
tdte  not^  h  alsb  the<propnet|M^  Scmie  yeairs 
ago  tbe  priee  of  e«e|l  |iwd)er  yha  raised  firon 
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hitf^arcrovii  to  ihret  abiUingt  and.mpeiioe. 
Hub  was  an  iojiidUGiotia  stepi  aSb^r  .it  bad  been 
pablished  for  nearly,  eighty  years  at  the  former 
pricey  and  above  al]»  at  a  time  when  the  circula- 
tion was  declining. 

Taking  the  periodicals  in  the  order  of  ibm 
reqiectiTe  ages,  *  The  Monthly  Magazine'  next 
daims  attention.  It  was  established  in  the 
year  1786;  so  that  it  has  now  attained  the  good 
old  age  of  forty  years.  I  do  not  Ijiow  by  wh<Hn 
it  was  started ;  but  it  came  soon  aftar  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Ridiaxd  Phillips,  the  author,  or 
rather  compiler,  of  <  A  Milhon  of  Facts,'  and 
yarious  other  scientific  and  statistical  works.  The 
character  of  *  The  Monthly,'  during  the  long 
period — ^nearly  thirty  years — it  was  in  Sir 
Richard's  hands,  was  much  more  statistical  and 
sdientific  than  literary.  It  was  a  medium  for 
asking  and  answering  all  sorts  of  questions  bear* 
ing  on  sd^aee  or  on  matters  of  foet  Its  circu- 
lation, while  it  was  the  property  and  under  the 
editorial  control  of  Sir  lUehard,  was  yery  con- 
nderable.  It  was  upwards  of  1200.  Circum- 
stances, howwrei^  occurred  s<»ne  Usa  or  eleyen 
years  agcv  te  render  it  necessary  that  he 
should  part  with  it  It  then  paesed  into  the 
hands  of  Tory  proprietors,  who  pot  only  alt<?cie- 
ther  changed  ils  efaaiaoler  olberwi^e^  hut  made 
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it  the  yehicle  of  their  own  political  sentiments. 
It  thus  suffered  in^  two  ways  from  the  diange  in 
the  proprietorship:  those  who  chiefly  read  it  be- 
fore for  its  Liberal  polities  discontimied  it  now 
that  it  had  become  fiercely  Toryish ;  while  those 
who  formerly  took  it  in  for  its  science  and  its 
statistics,  were  equaBy  dissatisfied  with  the 
purely  literary  character  it  assumed.  Betwixt 
these  two  classes  of  readers,  the  circulation  soon 
fell  off  to  700  or  800.  In  1820  or  1827,  Dr. 
Croly,  the  author  of  several  popular  works  of 
fiction,  undertook  the  edfitorial  duties  of  ^  The 
Monthly;'  and  while  under  his  control  it  be* 
came  one  of  the  most  furious  advoeaAes  of  Tory* 
ism  to  be  found  either  among  the  literary  jour- 
nals or  newspapers,  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
It  aspired,  to  use  its  own  phraseology,  at  beiQg 
considered  the  ^  Blackwood  of  the  South.'  That 
was  a  distinction,  bowerer,  whidi  it  never  ac- 
quired. Still  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  was 
conducted  with  great  alHUty,  tibough,  'for  the 
reasons  I  hare  mentioned,  the  talent  it  displayed 
served  only  to  write  it' down  instead  of  raising 
its  circulation.  It  is  true  that  some  new  patrons 
of  the  Magazine  were  jMroeured  by  its  advocacy' 
ci  Tory  principles ;  but  these  bore  a  miserable 
proportion  to  those  it  had  lost  by  the  diange. 
Who  were  the  proprietors  at  this  time^  I  am  npt 
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quite  certaia.  I  hxm  tjeavd  rmom  pattiei 
named  aa  Ymog  piopoaetora:  aome  of  them  I 
know  were  ao;  but  otheia  of  them,  I  believe^ 
never  bad  any  pecuniary  inlereat  in  it  Dr. 
Croly'a  aalary  is  aaid  tD  bave  been  two  bundred 
guineas  per  amram.  Cbntributaons  were  tben 
paid  for  at  difierent  ratesy — some,  gettii^  ten 
guineas  and  others  only  five  guineas  per  sheet. 
It  was  also  adverdsed  very  largely,  and  every 
possible  exertion,  though,  as  I  have  said,  unsuc- 
cessfully, was  made  to  get  it  up.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  proprietors. 
It  continued  under  Dr.  Croly*s  management  for 
.two  or  three  year%  when  it  again  changed  hands. 
Who  then  got  it,  or  what  was  the  price  paid  for 
it,  are  matters  with  wfaidi  1  am  unacquainted. 
On  this  change  it  aa  suddenly  recurred  to  its 
former  Liberal  principles  as  it  bad  apostatized 
from  them  when  it  came  into  the  possession  ef 
the  previotta  Tory  proprietors.  This  was  ano- 
ther blow  to  it;  far  die  Tory  relulers — the  word 
*  Conservative'  had  not  Aen begun  to  be  used — 
who  had  been  attrai^ked  to  it  tbroogh  the  pers<m- 
al  inftienoe  or  talents  of  Dr.  Crcly,  immedialely 
gave  it  up.  Iii  a  fewmondis,  therefore,  the  cir- 
cuIatioB  had  folldki  to  600u  Tlie  proprietors  HifiiK 
got  tited  of  <  The  MonAly,'  and  aold  it  to  Cap* 
tain  Holland  for  dOO&    Captain  HoUand  coa- 
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proprietor,  himself  also  conducting  die 
work,  until  the  autumn  of  1835.    It  tfien  passed 
hUjo  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cornish,  author  of  <The 
Songs  of  the  Loire,'  and  compiler  of  <  The  Gen- 
tleman's Book,'  '  My  Daughter's  Book,'    '  The 
Book  of  the  Million,'  <The  Volume  of  the  Affec- 
^cms,'  &c.     While  in  Captain  HoIland*8  hands 
*  The  Mon^y'  was  conducted  with  much  good 
taste*     It  was  one  of  the  most* readable  of  the 
metropolitan  periodicals ;  but  as  no  money  was 
spent  on  advertising  it,  and  very  little  in  the 
shape  of  paying  for  contributions,  it  slowly  fell 
off  in  circulation.     Mr.  Peter  Gaskill,  author 
of  <Oki   Muds,'  'OM   Bachelors,'  'Plebeians 
and  Patricians,'  and  several  valuable  statistical 
works,  succeeded  Captain  Holland  in  March 
1835,  as  editor  of  *  The  Monthly,'  but  he  only 
conducted   it   tiU   the   following   August.      It 
is  generally  known  that  in  ihe  hands  of  the 
editor   who    succeeded     Mr.    Gaskill,    <  The 
Monthly'  suffered  in  circulation,  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent  in  character.     Mr.  Cornish  dis- 
posed of  the  copyright  to  Mr.  Thoms,  of  War- 
wick Square,  in  March  of  the  present  year.     It 
is  stiU  in  Mr.  Thoms's  hands.     It  agdtn  changed 
its  editorship  in  Augulst  last     In  whose  hands 
the  management  is  at  present  vested,  I  cannot 
say.    I  brieve  that    it   has   not  any  regular 
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editor,  in  ihe  sense  in  which  the  term  is  usually 
understoodL  A  great  many  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  men  of  the  age  have  at  one  time  or 
other  enriched  the  pages  of  ^The  Monthly^ 
with  their  contributions.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Mr.  Gait,  James  and  Horace 
Smith,  Albany  Fonblanque^  AUan  Cuningham, 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Sheridan  Knowles,  &c.' 
&c  When  under  Captiun  HoUand^s  manage- 
ment Mr.  Francis  Place  used  to  contribute  po& 
tical  and  other  articles  to  it 

The  Eclectic  Review  is  conducted  on  es- 
sentially  the  same  plan  as  *  The  Monthly  Re- 
view.' It  is  a  work  of  long  standing,  and  has 
always  been  remarkable  for  the  talent  and 
learning  with  which  it  has  been  edited.  For 
many  years,  it  could  boast  of  the  names  of 
Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  and  James  Mont- 
gomery, among  those  of  its  stated  contributors ; 
and  its  pages  are  still  enriched  by  contributions 
from  the  most  distinguished  writers  belonging  to 
the  Dissenting  interes^t,  of  the! present  dav.  Dr. 
J.  Pye  Smith  very  truly  stated,  aome  time  ago, 
that  ^  The  Eclectic  Review^'  contains  articles 
which,  if  they  appeared  in  *  The  Edinbui^h '  or 
*  Quarterly '  Reviews,  would  produce  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  literary  world.  Haring  always  iden- . 
tified  itself  with  the  cause  of  Dissent^  its  drcu^ 
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bttion  is  dii^y  among  the  DiflnMsnters.  It  is  la 
be  regretted  it  should  not  find  its  way  into  ge* 
neral  circulation;  for  neyer  did  pmodical better 
deserve  it  It  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  extensiyely 
read  by  the  friends  of  Libetal  principles;  for  its 
advocacy  of  those  principles  is  equally  charac- 
terized by  earnestness,  perseYerance,  boldness, 
and  ability*  Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  as  already  re- 
marked in  a  previous  chapter,  is,  and  has  been 
for  many .  years,  the  editor  of  ^  The  Eclectic 
Review/  A  more  honest  or  fearless  asserter 
of  his  principles,  than  Mr.  Conder,  whether  as  a 
Dissenter  in  religion,  or  as  a  Liberal  in  politics, 
does  not  exist;  and  were  the  claims  of  ^  The 
Eclectic '  only  brought  fiairly  befiDre  the  public, 
it  could  not  fail  to  command  an  extensive  circu- 
lation. 

'The  Eclectic  Review'  is  partly  a  religious, 
partly  a  literary  publication.  I  never  knew  a 
work  ia  which  there  wad -a  happier  union  of 
literature  amd  religion.  Every,  succesdive  num- 
ber affords  a  praetical  refutation  of  the  charge, 
that  has  sonustimes  been  brought  against  evan- 
gelical prin^ples,— namdiy,;  that  they  are  incom- 
patible With  a  reli«h  for,  or  cultivation,  of,  the 
more  refin^  branches  of  Uiterature.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, indeed^  to  say  whether  the  merite  of  *  The 
Eclectic'  be  greatest,  cotsidjured  as  a  literary  or 
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IB  a  rdig^fitfs  perioficaL  I  hafe  often  tinought 
thai;,  weva  the  gntea  of  Kterature  more  fre- 
qaendy  bleDded  widi  vital  piety,  the  interests  of 
reUgioK  would  be  greatly  pMttioted  by  the  union. 
'The  Eetedae'  is  published  at  tiro^andnsiKpence 
a  number. 

Thb  New  MoirraLT  Magazine  started  into 
a  large  drculatkm  soon  after  its  appearance. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  with  a 
name  so  distinginshed  for  its  editor  as  ttiat  of 
Thomas  Campbell,  and  with  a  proprietor  so  en- 
terprisihg,  and  so  liberal  in  his  remuneration  of 
contributors,  as  Mr.  Colbum,  Mr.  Colbum^s 
opinion  was,  that  the  best  way  to  ensure  the 
success  of  <  The  New  Monthly'  was  to  procure 
the  best  contcibations,  whatever  diould  be  die 
price,  and  then  to  expend  a  large  sum  in  bring- 
ing its  merits  befcwe  the  public*  Hie  event 
showed  lie  was  right  Though  it  only  started  in 
1814,  it  had  attained  a  circulation  of  upwards 
of  6,000  m  1828.  Mr.  CampbeH  reedved  the 
princely  salary  of  600JL  for  conducting  it;  and 
assuredly  never  was  money  more  easily  earned. 
His  office  was  quite  a  sinecure  during  liie  last 
few  years  he  filled  it  He  wrote  scarcely  any- 
tUng  himself;  nor  4id  he  trouUe  lumself  much 
about  &e  articles  which  were  sent  for  inser- 
tion by  contributors.    The  duty  of  deciding  on 
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the  admission  or  rejection  of  the^e  wst^  delegated 
in  the  majority  of  cas^s  to  the  sub^editor^  Mr. 
CyruB  Redding,  author  of  "The  History  of 
"  Wines,*'  &c. ;  for  the  performance  of  which, 
and  other  sub-editorial*  duties,  he  received  a 
salary  of  250/.  a  year.  When  Mr.  Campbell  did 
undertake  to  decide  as  to  whether  a  particular 
article  should  be  inserted  or  rejected,  he  did 
not  make  the  task  a  burdensome  one.  The 
moment  he  chanced — even  though  in  the  very 
first  page,  and  consequently  before  he  could 
have  any  accurate  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
article ;  the  moment  he  chanced  to  meet  with  a 
single  phrase  which  he  thought  in  bad  taste,  he 
ceased  reading  any  further,  but  at  once  tossed 
the  manuscript  into  the  box  appropriated  for 
the  reception  of  "rejected  articles.""  If,  again, 
he  went  through  three  or  four  pages  of  the  ma- 
nuscript, and  it  pleased  him  so  far,  he  proceeded 
no  farther,  but  ordered  the  article  for  insertion. 
Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Colbum  differed  with 
each  other  in  1831,  and  the  i-esult  was  the 
secession  of  the  former  from  *  The  New  Monthly.* 
What  the  ground  of  dispute  was,  is  not  known. 
I  have  heard  it  confidently  stated  it  was  because 
Mr.  Colburn  insisted,  contrary  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's wish,  to  have  portraits  of  eminent  literaiy 
characters  in  tiie  Magazine.     It  has  also  beea 
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Stated,  that  the  true  ground  was  that  of  Mr* 
Colbum's  proposing  to  reduce  Mr.  CampbelVs 
salary  from  600^  to  400^  It  were  no  wonder, 
though  Mr.  Colburn  had  made  such  a  proposal, 
considering  the  little  labour  Mr.  Campbell  per- 
formed for  his  salary.  If  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  dispute,  the  only  matter  of  surprise  is  that 
Mr.  Colburn  did  not  make  the  proposal  much 
sooner.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
differences  between  proprietor  and  editor,  the 
riftult  was  what  I  have  stated.  Mr.  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer,  author  of  "  Eugene  Aram,"  &c. 
was  appointed  Mr.  Campbell's  successor,  at  a 
salary,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  of  400/.  a 
year,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  soon  after  succeeded 
Mr.  Cyrus  Redding  as  sub-editw.  Mr.  Bulwer 
was  for  some  time  sufficiently  attentive  in  the 
discharge  of  his  editorial  duties ;  but  what  he 
possessed  in  diligence  was  neutralized  by  his 
want  of  judgment  or  tact.  « The  New  Monthly ' 
had  always  been  distinguished  for  its  light  and 
amusing  literature,  and  scarcely  ever  devoted 
it9  pages  to  political  discussions:  even  when  an 
article  of  a  political  complexion  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  it,  it  was  never  more  than  mode- 
rately  Liberal  Mr.  Bulwer,  however,  all  at 
once  made  the  magazine  an  organ  of  the  most 
ultra  Radicalism.  The  consequences  of  this  inju- 
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dicious  step  w^e  soon  felt;  niimbcrB  who  had 
taken  the  magazine  from  the  commeneement 
threw  it  up;  while  the  Radicals  were  too  poor  to 
make  up  for  the  falliug-off,  by  purchasing  a  three- 
and-sixpeimy  periodical.  Had  it  been  published 
at  sixpence  per  number,  possibly  Mr.  Bulwer's 
policy  might  have  been  sound;  the.  gain  in 
subscribers  might  have  exceeded  the  loss.  '  The 
New  Monthly^  continued  falling  in  circulation 
under  Mr.  Bulwer's  Radical  management :  it , 
suffered  also  from  his  neglect;  for  though  active 
at  first,  he  beg^  to  grow  so  remiss  in  his  edi* 
torial  duties,  that  Mr.  Colburn  sometiznes  did 
not  see  him  above  once  or  twice — and  then 
only  for  a  few  miuutes  —  fot  several  successive 
weeks.  The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Bulwer  was  at 
that  time,  as  he  still  is,  a  Member  of  Parliament; 
and  betwixt  his  attendance  at  St.  Stephen'^s,  and 
the  time  he  occupied  in  the  writing  of  his  novek, 
he  had  not  many  spare  hours  to  devote  to  the 
editing  of  the  magazine.  The  only  ground  of 
complaint  against  him  was,  that  he  did  not, 
under  these  circumstances,  resign  an  office  which 
he  could  not  fulfil  creditably  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantageously to  his  employer.  At  the  end  of 
the  session  of  1833,  Mr.  Bulwer  one  day  waited 
on  Mr.  Colburn,  and  mentioned  that  he  intended 
visiting  the  continent  for  a  few  months  for  the 
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benefit  of  bis  healtb,  but  that  be  would  take  card 
that  the  interests  of  'The  New  Monthly*  should 
be  attended  to  in  bis  absence, — ^with  which  view 
he  would  appoint  a  deputy.  To  this  Mr.  Col- 
burn  objected,  saying  that  if  Mr.  Bulwer  did 
not  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  editorial  office  in  his 
own  person,  it  would  be  necessary  that  some 
other  gentleman  should  be  appointed,  who  would. 
Mr.  Bulwer,  as  a  matter  of  coiu-se,  took  the 
hint  and  resigned  at  once.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  was 
chosen  his  successor,  and  the  management  of 
the  magazine  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Hall 
ever  since.  I  have  not  heard  what  his  salary 
is.  *The  New  Monthly'  has  been  better  con- 
ducted by  him  than  it  was  by  his  predecessor. 
Its  circulation,  though  nothing  to  what  it  once 
was,  is  still  good.  It  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  metropolitan  monthlies. 

To  enumerate  the  names  of  those  who  have 
from  first  to  last  contributed  to  *The  New 
Monthly,*  would  be  to  mention  almost  every 
name  of  note  in  modern  literature.  Under 
Campbell's  dynasty.  Lady  and  Sir  Charles 
Morgan  were  constant  contributors.  Mr.  Shiel 
furnished  the  various  articles  which  appeared  at 
the  same  time,  respecting  Irish  public  characters 
and  Irish  afiairs.  Thomas  Moore  likewise  often 
lent  a  helping  hand.    Both  the  Smiths,— Horace 
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and  James, — ^the  celebrated  authors  of  the  ^  Re- 
jected Addresses,''  have  ynitten  times  without 
number  for  it  Theodore  Hook  has  also  been, 
and  still  is,  one  of  its  most  frequent  correspond- 
ents* Gait  has  furnished  an  occasional  article ; 
so  has  Allan  Cunningham.  The  article  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  which  appeared  in  1882,  was  by 
Allan.  The  poetical  deparbnent  was  ^many  a 
time  and  oft '  graced  by  the  tender  and  beaulifiil 
effusions  of  the  late  Mrs*  Hemans*  muse.  The 
leading  contributors  at  present  are  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  Miss  Landon,  Mr.  Grattan,  author  of 
^Highways  and  Byeways,^^ James  Smith,  Theo- 
dore Hook,  the  author  of  <<  Paul  Pry,''  Leigh 
Hunt,  &C.  &C.  Thomas  Campbell  may  be  con- 
sidered a  constant  contributor  until  his  ^*  Letters 
from  the  South"  shall  have  been- completed. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
Colbum^s  remuneration  for  accepted  contnbu- 
tions.  I  am  told  he  never  offers  less  than  ten 
guineas  per  sheet ;  but  the  usual  rate  is  sixteen. 
In  many  instances^  he  l^as  given  as  high  as 
twenty  guineas.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Morgan 
never  were  off^ared  less.  I  believe  Campbell  has 
the  same  8um-*-«otne  think  a  higher  ^me—^for 
his  <' Letters  froiii  the  South.'* 

Fraseb's  Magazine,  or  f  Rt^ma^*  as  it  some- 
dmes  &ceti<maly  calls  itself  was  eommenoed  in 
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1830.     I  never  knew  a  magazine  of  its  class 
come  so  suddenly  before    the    public    mind. 
There  was  hardly  anything  of  that  flourish  of 
trumpets,  in  the  shape  of  prospectuses  and  ad- 
Tertisements,  which  usually  ushers  a  new  perio- 
dical of  any  pretensions  to  learning  and  ability, 
into  existence.     Once,  however,  that  *  Regina ' 
made  her  appearance  there  were  no  lack  of  ad- 
vertisements to  announce  her  birth.      But  what 
served  most  to  attract  attention  to  the  new  ma- 
gazine, were  the  wit  and  pungency  of  its  articles. 
The  originators  of  the  work  seemed  to  be  at 
once  the  happiest  and  most  ill-natured  rogues  in 
Christendom.       They  abused  everybody,   and 
laughed  at  everybody.     The  political  articles 
w«re  equally  remarkable  for  their  ultra-Toryism 
and  for  the  pungency    and  ability  with   which 
they  were  written ;  while  the  reviews  of  books, 
*«rfnch  were  always  in  the  form  of  leading  arti- 
eles,  must  have  inflicted  more  agony  on  the  hap- 
.  less  authors  doomed  to  encounter  their  lash,  than 
would  have  been  caused  by   **  the  stings  of  a 
fchouaand  scorpions.**     Even  the  very  first  num- 
ber of  ^  Eraser's  Magazine*  attracted  ver}'  gene- 
ral attention.     By  tiie  time  three  or  four  num- 
bers made  their  appearance,  it  was  regarded  as 
an  establisbed  periodical.   The  same  qualities 
.have  chacacteriaed  its  articlea  evvr  silica 
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Mr.  Fraser,  the  present  proprietor  and  pub- 
lisher of  *  Regina**  was  not  the  originator  of  the 
work.  It  was  another  gentleman  of  the  same 
name,  an  attorney  by  profession,  and  possessing 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  proposed 
the  thing  to  another  publishing  house  in  the 
City,  on  the  condition  that  tliey  woaM  take 
a  share  in  the  work ;  and  it  was  only  when  that 
house  declined  to  engage  in  the  speculation, 
that  he  made  an  arrangement  with  Mh  James 
Fraser,  of  Regent- street.  After  it  had  been 
some  time  carried  oii  as  the  joint  property  of  the 
Messrs.  Fraser — I  am  not  aware  there  was  any 
other  proprietor — the  originator  of  the  maga- 
zine disposed  of  his  interest  in  it  to  the  present 
proprietor.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent 
in  bringing  its  merits  fairly  before  the  publie, 
and  all  that  enterprise  and  spirit  on  the  part  of 
'  the  publisher  could  do  for  it,  has  been  done«  Nor 
has  it  been  done  in  vain ;  for  it  now  boasts  of  a 
circulation  little  short  of  1,500  copies^ 

*  Fraser's  Magazine  *  has  one  fe&tutc  which 
distinguid[ies  it  from  all  the  other  periodicals  of 
its  class.  I  refer  to  its  gallery  of  literary  por- 
traits. The  likenesses  are  generally  good ;  and 
the  portraits  are  undoubtedly  the  best  which 
have  yet  been  executed  in  their  peculiar  style. 
The  artist  is  Mr.  Forrester,  though  heaMumes  die 
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name  oi  OowquiU  Each  of  these  portndts  eosts 
Fraser  ten  guineas.  They  are  always  aceoiapa* 
panied  by  a  page  of  letter  press  r^pectix^  tbe 
individual  whose  likeness  is  given* 

^  FraserV  contributors  are  numerous  and  ta- 
lented. Th^  are  a  Ultle  literary  republic  of 
themselves^  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  o^er  pe- 
riodical whose  contributors  are  better  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other,  or  who  are  .more  united  in 
principle  and  purpose.  They  are  quite  a  har- 
monious body;  it  would  do  Robert  Owen's 
heart  good  to  see  them :  they  ail  play  into  each 
oilier*s  hands,  and  all  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
tbe  fortunes  of  tbe  magazine.  They  are  a 
happy  brotherhood,  living  in  a  world  of  their 
own,  and  pitying  and  despising  and  abusing 
every  one  who  lives  in  ^'  the  world  we  call 
ours ;''  namely,  the  world  which  is  beyond  tbe 
oonfines  of  their  e»iug  little  planet.  I  can  have 
no  pevaonal  indueement  to  speak  favourably  of 
Ae  literary  colony  who  love  and  worship  ^  Re- 
gtna^'  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  pf  her  smiles« 
My  two  last  works,  were  somewhat  roughly 
handled  by  ^ber  Majesty^**  and  possibly  thb 
one  may  iare  still  worse.  There  vrill  be  no  harm 
though  it  should ;  but  there  is  no  use  in  deny- 
ing it — ^  FVasei^s"  eontributovs  are  a  set  of  choice 
apiika,  learned,  c)ev^,  and  w]t^^ 
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Mr,  Ftaeer  himdelf  is  th#  editor ;  but  in  er^ty 
case  of  difficulty  which  occurs  respectiag  the 
course  he  should  pursue  in  the  conduct  of  -the 
Maga:&ine9  he  consults  his  friaad,  Dr«  Magiim, 
who  w  a  very  extensive  contributor  to  its  pages. 
The  late  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shephevd, 
was  a  frequent  writer  for  it.  Even  after  the 
tremendous  "butchery,"  as  he  himself  called  it, 
which  Mr.  Lockhart  gan^  him  two  years  ago,  in 
*  Regina,'  S  in  consequence  of  the  Shepherd's 
*^  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Scott," — he  con- 
tinued to  send  contributions  to  it  until  the  day 
of  his  death.  Never  was  a  literary  man  so  pu- 
nished, as  was  poor  Hogg  by  that  article  of 
Lockhart's.  I  Mw  a  letter  which  "  James"  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  London  soon  after  the  article  ap- 
peared, in  which  he  s^dly  complained  of  .the  se- 
verity of  Lockhart,  but  said  he  acquitted  Mr. 
Eraser  of  all  blame  in  the  matter,  and  would  be 
as  friendly  to  the  magazine  as  ever.  The  late 
Rev.  Edward  Irving,  too — ^a  man  of  whom,  not- 
withstanding all  his  errors  of  judgment,  Ae 
world  was  not  worthy ;  who  was  the  worst  used 
man  of  the  present  day,  in  his  life,  and  to  whose 
character  justice  has  not  been  done  since  his 
death, — Mr.  Irving,  in  whom  were  umted  an 
order  of  intellect,  an  ardour  of  benevolence^ 
^nd    a    childlike    simplicity    of   manners,    I 
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hftve  never  witnessed  in  any  other  man, 
contributed  with  considerable  frequency  to 
*  Fraser^s  Magazine.'  Gait  also^  while  in  London, 
was  a  most  liberal  contributor  to  <  Fraser.^  The 
leading  men  among  ^^ourselyes"  at  present,  are 
Mr.  Fraser  himself  Mr.  Croflton  Croker,  Mr. 
Mahoney,  author  of  the  *  Father  Prout  Pa- 
pers,' Mr.  Bankes,  alias  <  Morgan  O'Rat- 
tier,'  Mr.  Heraud,  author  of  the  *  Descent  into 
Hell,'  Dr.  Maginn,  and  two  or  three  others. 

Fraser  pays  liberally  for  his  articles,  his  usual 
.  rate  of  remuneration  being  sixteen  guineas 
per  sheet.  Let  me,  however,  warn  all  Uterary 
men  against  "  cudgelling  tlieir  brains"  for  an 
article  to  it  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  sixteen 
guineas.  If  they  do  indulge  the  hope,  the  event 
will  prove  that  it  is  a  vain  one.  Everything 
inserted  must  come  from  themselves.  Though 
Moore,  Campbell,  Bulwer,  ^c.  the  most  distin- 
guished names,  in  short,  in  modem  literature, 
were  to  send  articles  in  cart-loads,  not  one  of 
them  would  be  inserted, — even  though  instead  of 
expecting  to  be  paid  for  them,  they  were  to 
pay  any  price  for  their  admission. 

The  Metropolitan  Magazine  was  establish- 
ed in  1831.  It  was  got  up  in  opposition  to 
*  The  New  Monthly.'  Messrs.  Cochrane,  Pick- 
ersgill,  and  Ck>,  were  the  prbprietors,  and  Mr. 
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Thomas  Catapbdl^  who  had  jost  quitted  ^  'fhe 
New  MouAlyy.'  was  the  editor.  Mr.  Campbeirs 
salary  wad  300/.  Jt  year,  exclusive  of  payment  for 
the  articles  he  wrote,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  gui- 
neas per  sheet.  In  the  true  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  periodical  with  whose  destinies  he  had 
been  so  long  entrusted,  he  put  forth  all  his 
strength  in  the  first  few  numbers  of  *  The  Me- 
tropolltaI^'— writingmuch  more  both  in  the  shape 
of  poetry  and  prose,  than,  to  use  a  favourite 
phrase  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  "was  his  wont" 
when  he  presided  at  the  helm  of  Mr.  Colbiirn's 
periodical.  He  soon,  however,  got  wearied — for 
he  is  constitutionally  an  indolent  man — and  be-» 
gan  to  sleep  over  '  The  Metropolitan,'  as  he  had' 
done  for  so  many  years  over  '  The  New  Month- 
ly.** He  had,  however,  a  number  of  excellent 
contributors,  and  betwixt  their  articles,  and  his 

« 

own  name  in  i;he  literary  world,  the  work  soon  ac- 
quired no  inconsiderable  share  of  circula- 
tion; The  sale  of  the  first  number  was  betwixt 
400  and  500.  It  rose,  before  the  work  had  been 
twelve  months  in  existence,  to  a  circulation  of 
1,000  odd  copies.  The  proprietors  having  by 
that  time  got  into  difficulties,  the  copyright  was 
sold  to  Captain  Marryat  for  upwards  of  500/.  The 
captain  had  no  sooner  got  the  magazine  into  his 
possesion,  than  he  set  to  woric  in  right  earnest  to 


I 
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rtSae  its  dbgndter  and  increaBe  its  ebculatioiit 
atiU  higber.    He  soon  ilid  bodu    In  the  course 
of  ien  or  twelve  months  he  increased  the  drciH 
Ution  to  about  1,200 1  and  now  it  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed 1,500  copies*     Captain  Marryat,  assisted 
by  Mr.    Howard,  the  author  of  <  Rattlin  the 
Reefer,^  not  only  then  edited  the  work,  as  he 
doesnaw,  hut  was  a  most  constant  and  exten* 
me  contributor    Every  successive  number  con- 
tained several  articles  from  his  own  pen.    He 
was  a  host  in  himself.    His  novels  of   <  Jacob 
Faithful,'   <  Peter  Simple,'  ^  Japh^t  in  Search 
of  a  Father,'  &c«  severally  appeared,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  a  consecutive  series  of  articles,  in 
•*<  The  Metropofitan,'  and  were  copied  from  it 
when  about  to  be  published  a&  separate  works. 
These  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention  to  <  The 
Hetropolitan,'  and  extend  the  number  of  its 
subscribers  i^  readers.     But  besides  himself 
tbcTe  were,  and  still  are^  several  constant  contri^ 
butors  to  the  work,  whose  names  are  well  known 
in  the  literary  world.     Some  of  them  prefixed 
their  -names  to  their  respective  articles :  others — 
aiid  thej  were  the  greatest  number — preferreit 
writing  anonymously.     I  know  no  periodical  in 
wl^ch  the    literary  notices  are  written   with 
greateor  taste  than  in  <  The  Metropolitan.'  Th^ 
are  from  tibe  pen  of  Mr*,  Howard,  the  suIk 
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aditor,  wbo  k  ako  an  extensive  and  talent^ 
eontribntor  of  geneval  articles. 

In  regard  to  ^^  getting  up/'  as  the  publishers 
phrase  it,  <The  Metropolitan'  may  be  re* 
ferred  to  as  a  model  for  all  other  periodicals^ 
It  is  printed  with  great  typograjdiical  taste  and 
accuracy.  There  is,  really,  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  seeing  oneself  in  its  beautiful  pages.  I  apeak 
this  from  experience,  having  contributed  some 
articles  to  it 

As  Captain  Marryat  and  the  gentleman  who 
assists  him,  write  so  much  for  it  themselves,  the 
expenses  of  conducting  '  The  Metropolitan'-  are 
not  so  great  as  those  of  most  of  its  contempo^ 
raries.  Besides,  I  believe.  Captain  Marryat 
gets  more  gratuitous  articles  for  his  work  than 
any  other  editor  of  the  higher  class  of  maga^ 
ssines.  He  has,  too,  a  number  of  contributors 
who  are  content  with  a  moderate  remuneration 
for  their  papers.  In  some  cases — I  could  men-^ 
tion  them,  were  I  at  liberty  to  do  so — he  has 
given  as  high  as  ten  guineas  a  sheet;  but  his 
^sual  rate  of  pay  is  five  guineas  per  sheet 

*The  Metropolitan'  is  conducted  with  taste 
and  talent  There  is  always  a  great  deal  of 
readable  matter  in  it,  usually  very  varied  in  its 
character.    The  poetry  wd  the  prose  are  miiih 
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|led  together  in  taitaUe  proportions.  Mrs. 
Crawford  and  Mrs  Abdy  hare  furnished  nume- 
rous beantiful  {ueoes  of  a  poetical  nature  to  its 
pages. 

*  The  Metropolitan,'  very  wisely,  shuns  the 
very  appearance  of  politics.  It  formerly  did 
deal  a  littie  in  political  commodities,  but  expe- 
rience has  taught  it  that  the  less  frequently  it 
introduces  political  matters  into  its  pages,  the 
better.  Anything  of  a  political  complexion 
which  has  appeared  in  ^  The  Metropolitan,'  has 
borne  the  impress  of  moderate  Conservatism.  It 
never,  however,  betrayed  any  violent  political 
bias.  The  gallant  gentleman  who  conducts 
it,  is  himself  a  moderate  Conservative;  his 
opinions  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  were 
those  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  Right  Honourable  gentleman's  illustrious 
career. 

I  have  already  said  that  *  The  Metropolitan' 
has  gradually  increased  in  circulation  ever  since 
it  came  into  Captain  Marryat's  hand^.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  is  still  "  on  the  advance,"  as 
they  say  of  railways,  and  other  joint<-stock  shares; 
when  they  are  going  in  the  right  direction. 
Captain  Marryat's  contributions  alone,  even 
supposing  all  the  others  were  ^^Balaam^"  a9 
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editors,  printers,  and  others  usually  designate 
articles  of  inferior  merit,  or  of  no  merit  at 
all, — ought  to  keep  up  its  circulation. 

The  Monthly  Repository  was  originally 
and  for  many  years,  a  religious  rather  than  a 
literary  periodical  It  was  the  organ  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion,  and  was  conducted  with 
learning  and  ability.  Some  years  ago  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Fox,  the  Uni- 
tarian  minister  of  South  Street  Chapel,  Finsbury. 
After  it  had  been  some  time  in  his  possession, 
he  divested  it  entirely  of  its  theological  character, 
and  made  it  a  purely  literary  and  political 
journaL  This  was  three  or  four  years  ago,  and 
ever  since  that  time  it  has  sustained  its  new 
character.  The  politics  of  '  The  Monthly  Re- 
pository' are  ultra-Liberal.  It  identifies  itself  with 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Movement  party.  It 
was  very  popular  about  two  years  ago,  partly 
because  of  the  decided  liberality  of  its  politics, 
and  partly  because  of  the  great  zeal,  talent,  and 
eloquence  with  which  they  were  advocated.  Mr. 
Fox  himself  wrote  largely  for  it  And  some  of 
the  articles  which  proceeded  from  his  pen  con- 
tained passages,  which,  for  the  purity  and  fervour 
of  their  eloquence,  have  seldom  been  equalled 
in  modem  times.  Others  of  the  papers  which 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  ^  The  Monthly 
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Aepositoryi'  were  characterised  by  profound 
philoeophy,  and  by  great  powers  of  reasoning. 
But  though  the  magazine  was  admired  by  all 
who  read  it,  and  was  perhaps  more  liberally  and 
generally  praised  by  the  newspapers  than  any 
of  its  contemporaries,  it  never  reached  a  large 
circulation.  When  at  its  highest,  the  sale  never 
exceeded  .a  thousand  copies.  The  cause  of 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  obvious ;  it  was  too 
refined  in  character  for  those  to  whom  it  chiefly 
addressed  itself.  Its  politics,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  were  liberal  in  the  broadest  accepta- 
tion of  the  term ;  they  were  ultra- Radical,  if  not 
Republican.  They  were  only  shared  to  any 
extent  by  the  lower  or  working  classes,  a  body 
whose  intellectual  cultivation  is  necessarily  so 
imperfect  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  apprecia^ 
ting  the  lofty  eloquence  and  profound  philo^ 
sophy  which  characterised  the  articles  in  which 
their  interests  were  advocated.  The  style  of  the 
articles  in  *  Cleave's  Police  Gazette,' or  'Hether- 
ington^s  Twopenny  Dispatcii,'  was  the  only  style 
which  had  any  chance  of  ^'  hitting  the  taste  "  of 
those  whose  sentiments  ^  The  Monthly  Reposi^ 
tory*  expressed. 

Among  the  leading  contributors  to  *The 
Monthly  Repository*  during  the. time  it  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Fox,  were  Mrs.  L^manGrw<« 
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stoue^  a  lady  of  great  talent,  and  ibe  authoress  of 

<  Woman's  Love,^  and  one  or  two  other  novels; 
Miss  Martineau,  the  celebrated  writ^  on  poli- 
tical economy ;  Mr.  Elliot,  the  author  of  ^  The 
Com  Law  Rhymes;'  Mr.  Heame,  the  author 
of  ^  The  Exposition  of  the  False  Medium/  and 
^Junius  Rediyivus/ son-in-law,  I  believe,  of  Mr. 
Francis  Place,  of  Charing  Cross. 

Mr.  John  MiH,  son  of  Mr.  James  Mill,  author 
^  The  History  of  British  India,'  the  same  young 
gentleman  I  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  stated  writers  for  the  late  <  Westminster 
Review,'  and  for  the  present  ^  London  and  West- 
minster Review,'  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 

<  The  Monthly  Repository.'  He  wrote  the  series 
ttf  articles  which  appeared  in  it  a  year  or  two 
since,  u^der  the  title  of  <  Dialogues  between 
Sophocles  and  Plato,'  which  excited  considerable 
interest  among  scholars,  and  were  regarded  as 
the  most  masterly  things  of  the  kind  which  had 
appeared  in  modern  times.  Mr.  Peacock,  the 
author  of  <  Orotchet  Castle,'  <  Headlong  HalV 
and  some  olher  novels,  is  ako  an  occasional 
writer  for  the  <  R^pository.^  Tlie  article  in  the 
August  number,  entitled  <  Royal  Sultcvs,^  whidi 
excited  some  interest,  and  displayed  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  wit,  was  from  his  pen. 

For  upwards  of  twelve  months  tlb^  onnilatioi^ 
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of  ^  The  Monthly  Repository/  like  most  of  its 
contemporaries,  had  been  gradually  diminishing. 
To  recover  it,  if  possible,  the  expedient  of  re- 
ducing the  price  from  one  Bhilling-and*sixpence 
to  one  shilling,  withont  any  diminution  in  the 
qiiantity  of  matter,  was  resorted  ta  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  step  was  an  injudicious  one. 
The  magazine  did  not  giun  above  fifty  sub- 
scribers by  it;  which,  of  course^  was  nothing 
compared  with  so  great  a  reduction  in  price. 
This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
In  July,  Mr.  Fox  relinquished  the  editorship  of 
the  work,  still  retaining,  however,  a  pec\miary 
interest  in  it.  His  successor  is  Mr.  Heame, 
the  author,  as  just  stated,  of  *  The  Exposition 
of  die  Fake  Medium.^  How  it  will  be  c(m- 
ducted  in  his  hands,  it  is  impossible  yet  to  say, 
only  two  numbers  having  appeared  under  his 
auspices,  at  the  time  I  write  this  chapter  of  my 
work.  When  it  came  into  his  possession,  it  had 
a  circulation  of  about  800.  It  has  never  been  a 
gaining  coneem ;  neither  has  any  loss  been  in- 
curred by  it,  as  almost  all  the  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  it  of  late  years,  have  been  fiur- 
nisbed  gratuitOMsly,  the  eotUributors  being  men 
who  write  for  the  sake  of  their  priuqiples  rather 
than  from  a  mere  love  of  mpney.  The  change 
in  the  4ditol8faqi  will  b^  r^^retted  by  moitf  of 
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its  readers,  were  it  only  because  the  *  fine  Ro- 
man hand*  of  Mr.  Fox  cannot  now  be  expected 
to  be  so  often  seen  in  it. 

The  Lady's  Magazine  and  Museum  is  a 
periodical  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  established 
so  far  back  as  1755.  It  is  consequently  now  in 
its  eighty-first  year.  Its  literature  is  not  of  the 
highest  class :  it  often  wants  power ;  but  it  is 
generally  readable  and  amusing.  Mr.  Gait  used 
to  contribute  pretty  frequently  to  its  pages ;  so 
did  Mrs.  HolBand ;  the  author  of  *  The  Puritan's 
Grave  ;*  and  two  or  three  other  writers  of  some 
celebrity.  Most  of  the  articles  are  furnished 
gratuitously.  For  others,  a  small  rate  of  re- 
muneration is  allowed.  It  was  the  first  among 
the  Lady^'s  Magazines  to  pay  for  contribn- 
tions.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  it  occa- 
sionally ofiered  a  prize  of  five  guineas  for  the 
best  eissays  on  particdW'^ubj^ets,  —  such  as 
*  Marriage,*  &c.  without  regard  to  the  length. 
For  accepted  articles  from  chance  contribu- 
tors,  who  insisted  on  payment,  the  terms  allowed 
were  at  the  rate  of  f6ur  guineas  ptf  sheet  for 
poetry,  and  three  guineas  and  a-half  for  prose. 
Whether  the  same  scale  of  remuneration  be  still 
adhered  to,  I  have  not  ther  means  of  knowing. 
The  circulation  is  not  large.  The  magazine  gives 
engravings,  but  they  are  not   of  the  first-rate 
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character.  Its  circulation  is  principally  among 
dreaa-makergy  to  whom  its  plates  of  Sashions  are  a 
strong  recommendation.  It  is  curious,  that 
lliough  apparently  a  Lady%  Magazine,  its 
editors  have  for  many  years  been  gentlemen. 
For  some  time  after  the  junction  of  the  ^  Mu* 
seum^  with  it  in  183 !»  it  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Hodges,  a  barrister  in  Paper  Buildings,  and  a 
personal  friend  and  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
late  Mr.  St  John  Lon^  whose  rubbing  system 
made  so  much  noise  five  or  six  years  aga  Mr. 
Hodges  quitted  the  <;oncem  in  1834,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Scott.  The  latter  gentleman 
quitted  it  in  1835.  Who  his  successor  is,  I 
(\p  not  know.  The  terms  allowed  Mr.  Scott  were 
moderate  enough,  being  only  three  guineas  per 
month.  The  magazine  is  published  at  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  number. 

The  Coujar  Maoazine  was  started  four 
years  sinee  by  Messrs.  Churton  and  BulL 
Mr.  Bull  having  seceded  from  the  firm  in  1834> 
the  magazine  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Chur- 
ton.  It  was  conducted  for.  some  years  by^  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Norton;  but  she  quitted  it  in 
consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  with  Mr. 
Churton,  towards  the  close  of  1884  Who  the 
successor  of  that  lady  is,  I  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing;  but  the  general  impression  is,  that 
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that  successor  'm  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Patmore, 
who  for  some  years  conducted  Mr.  Colbum's 

*  Court  Journal^*  was  for  sometime  supposed  to 
be  the  editor;  but  Mr.  Churton  has  positively 
denied  the  statement  which  some  one  had  pri- 
vately made  to  that  effect  Mrs.  Norton  had 
the  handsome  salarj'  of  300/.  a-year  for  editing 

*  The  Court  Magazine.'  For  this  sum  all  that 
was  expected  of  her  was,  that  she  should,  in  ad- 
dition to  deciding  on  those  articles  submitted  to 
her  for  insertion,  contribute  herself  at  the  rate 
of  a  sheet  of  matter  for  each  number.  The 
terms  of  remuneration  to  contributors  varied 
considerably.  Some  **  crack"  writers  got,  in  a 
few  instances,"  as  high  as  ten  guineas  per  sheet ; 
but  the  average  rate  of  remuneration  did  not 
exceed  five  guineas  per  sheet.  The  plates  in 
^  The  Court  Magazine'  are  executed  in  the  very 
first  style  of  excellence.  As  works  of  art  they  have 
never  been  exceeded.  Each  number  is  enriched 
by  a  portrait  of  some  female  member  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  series  already  published  comprises 
the  leading  beauties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  literature  of  the  magazine  is  pass- 
ably good;  it  is  perhaps  better  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  previous  Ladies  Magazines,  or  of 
those  which  are  still  published,  but  it  is  inferior 
to  the  literature  of  « The  New  Monthly,'  « The 
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Metropolitan/  *  The  Monthly,  or  *  Fraser^s  Ma- 
gazine.' It  has  always  been  distinguished  for 
the  taste  and  elegance  of  its  typographical  ap- 
pearance. Every  exertion  has  been  made  to 
bring  it  into  notice ;  an  immense  sum  of  money 
has  been  expended  on  it  in  the  article  of  adver- 
tisements alone;  but  it  has  never  reached  a 
paying  price.  The  circulation  never  exceeded 
1,500,  and  it  is  now  considerably  under  that 
number.  Formerly  it  was  published  at  three* 
and-sixpence ;  but  Mr.  Churton,  in  the  hope  of 
increasing  the  circulation,  reduced  the  price  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  to  half- 
a-crown.  I  fear  the  event  has  not  answered 
his  expectations ;  the  magazine  has  not,  if 
I  am  correcdy  informed,  been  increased  a 
score  of  copies  by  the  reduction.  The  list 
of  contributors,  including  those  which  have, 
at  one  time  or  another,  enriched  its  pages, 
contains  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  the  present  day.  Altogether,  the  taste 
and  spirit,  and  money,  which  have  been  expended 
on  *  The  Court  Magazine,'  ought  to  have  com- 
manded greater  success  than  it  has  yet  had  the 
fortune  to  meet  with. 

The  above  are  the  le^ng  monthly  periodi- 
cals. There  are  various  others  .which,  being 
devoted  to  particular  subjects,  cannot  with  pro- 
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J)riety  be  classed  among  the  purely  literary 
jouriials.     The  best  known~  among  these  last  are 

*  Tlie  Asiatic  Journal/  *  Alexander's  East 
India  Magazine/  and  *The  United  Service 
Journal/ 

The  Asiatic  Journal  is  an  old-established 
and  highly  respectable  periodical.  Of  late  years 
it  has  greatly  improyed  in  the  character  of  it6 
contents,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  its  getting  up. 
It  now  contains  very  agreeable  and  learned 
articles  on  oriental  literature,  which  of  them- 
selves would  be  suflScient  to  give  a  reputation  to 
the  magazine.  Numerous  interesting  papers, 
illustrative  of  Indian  society,  opiliions,  manners, 
&c.,  have  also  lately  appeared  in  it  Miss 
Roberts'  late  popular  work  in  three  Tolumes, 

*  Indian  Sketches,"*  originally  appeared  in  '  The 
Asiatic  Journal.'  About  one-half  of  the  magar 
zine  is  regularly  devoted  to  intelligence  from 
India  and  China.  For  some  of  the  best  articles, 
written  by  popular  writers,  Messrs,  Parbury, 
Allen  and  Co.  the  proprietors,  give  ten  guineas 
per  sheet;  that  was  the  sum  which  Miss  Roberts 
got  for  the  sketches  to  which  I  have  just  alluded ; 
and  though  the  copyright  became  the  property 
of  the  proprietors  on  their  appearance  in  the 
magazine^  they  handsomely  gave  her  a  fur- 
ther sum  when  publishing  the  series  in  a  detiched 
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form.  Its  circulation  is  not  high:  it  is  about 
800;  but  it  fluctuates  less,  perhaps,  than  that 
of  any  other  magazine.  The  politics  of  ^  The 
ABiatic*  are  Clonservative,  but  not  violently  so; 
it  has  always  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Its  price  is  half-a-crown. 
Alexander's  East  India  Magazine  was 
started  five  or  six  years  ago,  soon  after  Mr. 
Buckingham's  ^  Oriental  Herald'  ceased.  Its  po- 
litics are  the  same  as  were  those  of  the  last-men- 
tioned journal;  but  it  lacks  the  taste  and 
talent  with  which  that  journal  was  conducted. 
^  Alexander's  Magazine'  has  waged  a  constant 
warfare,  ever  since  its  establishment,  with  all 
abuses  in  the-  administration  of  India  affairs. 
These  it  has  denounced  in  no  sparing  terms ;  in 
some  cases  the  exposures  have  been  effectual 
It  also  used  to  have  one  or  two  leading  articles 
on  home  politics,  in  which  case  the  principles 
witii  which  it  identified  itself  were  those  of  the 
ultrarRadical  schooL  These  papers  were  always 
more  remarkable  for  the  energy  and  boldness  of 
their  tone^  than  for  correct  comporition.  Of 
late  *  Alexander's  Magazine'  has  almost  exclu- 
sively consisted  of  selected  matter,  chiefly  from 
the  eastern  periodicals  and  newspapers.  It  is 
very  indifferently  got  up ;  the  type,  the  paper^ 
and  what  printers  call  the  presswork,  are  equallf 
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bati  Its  eirc^}at4on  is  limited ;  it  i&  under  500. 
Th^  prioe,  like  that  of  ^The  Asiatic  Journal,' 
is  two  sbillings-aud-sixpenee. 

The  UniIxd  Service  JocRN^tr  was  estar 
blished.  in  1829.  It  is  the  ppopfrty.  of  Mr. 
CoIburHy  to  whose  enterprising  habits  ad  a  pub- 
lisher,  it  owies  much  of  its  suoGess,  It  is  an 
eseellent  property ;  the  circulation  is  aiot  much 
under  2,500.  It  is  well  conducted,  but  it  scaredy 
ever  contains  any  articles  of  a  purely  literary 
character.  How  such  a  mass  of  original  matter, 
highly  interesting  to  the  two  services,  is  col- 
lected by  the  editor,  montli  after  month,  is 
surprising.  Almost  every  paper  in  it  must,  if 
an  unprofessional  person  like  myself  may  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  be  read  with  zest  by 
professional  men.  It  is  conducted,  and  has 
been  since  its  commencement,  by  a  gentleman 
holding  an  office  in  the  Admiralty,  which  enables 
him  to  procure  much  valuable  information  for 
its  pages.  Accepted  contributions  are  paid  for 
at  a  liberal  rate.  It  hardly  ever  offers  less  than 
ten  guineas  per  sheet;  in  some  cases  it  gives 
more.  Itp  politics  are  decidedly  Conservative. 
The  principal  editor  is  assisted  in  the  discharge 
of  the  less  important  duties  of  his  office  by  an- 
other gentleman..  It  is  very  popular  among  the 
members  of  both  services.     Even  those   who 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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disapprove  of  its  politics  read  it  for  the  jmst 
quantity  of  iateresting  professional  matter  it 
contains.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  its  con- 
tributors befeng  almost  exclusively  to  the  two 
services.  The  use  of  tedinical  terms,  wUdi 
occur  with  greater  or  less  frequency  in  almost 
every  paper,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  evidence 
of  this.  It  is  published  at  three  shillings  and 
sizpenoei 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE^THE  WEEKLY 

JOUKNAL& 

The  Literary  Gazette— llie  Atheii«ufn-The  Mirroi^ 
The  Penny  Magazine — The  Saturday  Magazine — 
General  Obeenratioaa. 


The  Weekly  Periodicals  next  daim  our  atten- 
tion. Among  these  Th£  Litbrary  Gazette 
is  the  oldest  established  It  started  in  1816  on 
a  plan  entirely  new :  it  is  still  conducted  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  plan.  It  has  had  a  host  of 
followers ;  but  almost  all  of  them  have  long  since 
died,  and  are  now  forgotten.  Mr.  Jerdan  was 
editor  at  the  commencement:  he  is  so  still, 
<and  is  likely  to  continue,  from  the  interest  he 
has  in  the  properly,  until  he  quits  the  world 
of  letters.  The  original  proprietors  were  Mr. 
Colbuniy  Mr.  Valpy,  and  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co.  So<«  after  its  commencepieiit  it  was  agreed 

Q  2 
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among  the  proprietnra  to  present  Mr.  Jerdail 
with  a  share  in  ttie  work,  as  a  proof  of  their 
aense  of  his  successful  exertions  in  estahlishing 
it :  that  share  Mr.  Jerdan,  I  believe,  still  retains. 
He  is  also  s^dby some  to  have  1,000/.,  and  by 
others  800/.  a  year,  for  the  editorship,  indepen- 
dently of  the  profits  Arhicb  his  sh^re  of  the  work 
produces.  The  pro&ts  at  one  time  were  very 
large :  they  averaged  5,000/.  per  annum :  they 
are  still  very  consiaeraHe.  Mr.  ^alpy  is  not,  if 
I  am  correctly  informed,  a  shareholder  now :  the 
j;)a:incipal  present  proprietors  are  Messrs;  Long- 
nwi  and  Ca  .  Th^  fii^ncial  part  of  dote  }3usiness 
is  managed  by  them.  Contributors  rec^ve  a 
written  order  for  the  amount  of  their  remunera- 
tion from  Mr.  Jerdan  on  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Co.,  who  immedMtely  pay  it.  The  terms  are 
most  liberal.  I  amiiot-sure  Whet^ier  they  be  in 
-every  case  so  ample,  but  I  know  instances  m 
which  literary  men  hate  received  as  high  as  one 
guinea  per  eolumn,  or  twenty-four  gumeas  per 
sheet.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  cokumis 
of  *The  Gazette  **  are  by  no  means  capacious,  or 
absorbing  of  matter.  The  circulation  of  this 
journal  was  for  many  years  upwards  of  5,000 
•per  week.  Particular  numbers — that  for  exam- 
ple wWch  cohtained  the  *  Key  to  Almaeks*  in 
the  form  of  a  review — have  commanded  a  sale  of 
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7,000.  Its  fitated  circulation  is  still  large,  tiiwg^ 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  amount.  It  is  stUl  a» 
just  stated  a  good  property,  tbe  siae  Bot  bmg 
large,  the  price  high,  and  the  adyertuiettif^ls 
numetoQs  and  well  padd  for*  The  prio6  o£  file 
stamped  impression  is  ninepenc%  that  of  &e 
unstamped  eight  pence. 

Mr.  Jerdan,  by  means  of  ^The  Li  teriMiy  Ga- 
zette,' has  helped  on  many  an  Hutbdr  to^faide 
and  profit  He  i^as  the  first  to  brmg  into  notice 
the  cknns  of  Miss  Lsmdon — then  knbwa  only  as 
L.  £.  L. — as  a  poetess ;  and  tnudi  of  the  success 
of  her  after^publications  is  to  ]*e  ascribed  to  his 
exertions  on  her  behalf.  Mr.  Robert  Montgo^ 
mery,  the  author  of  *The  Omnipresence  cf  the 
Deity,'  would  never  have  obtained  the  celebrity 
he  cUd, — now  fast  dying  away,  1  acbnit, — but  for 
the  kindly  offices  of  Mr.  Jerdan.  I  am.  afraid 
that  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  did  not  afterwiyrds 
make  Mr.  Jerdan  a  very  grateful  return.  I 
could  mention  many  o&er  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Jerdan,  in  his  zeal  to  bring  those^  whom  he 
considered  Reserving  persons  into  notice,  merged  - 
the  critic  in  the  man  ;*  but  that  were  unnecessary, 

* 

*  In  thus  doing  what  I  consider  but  justice  to  Mr.^ 
jerdan,  I  vay  mention  &i>t  1  have  ao  pestondt  induee«. 
ment  to  tay  anything  in  hit  favour ;  for  in  speaking  of 
my  last  work, "  Random  Recettections  of  the  House  of* 
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as  most  ef  iSkem  are  weH  known  to  the  literary 
woiW. 

Some  works,  wtiieb  afterwards  acquired  con- 
nderable  popularity,  have  ori^naily  appeared  in 
*  The  Literary  Gazette/  *  Wine  and  Walnuts,^* 
<  Sketches  of  Society,'  &a,  are  among  the 
number. 

^  The  Literary  Gazette '  devotes  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  space  to  abridged  reports  of 
the  proceedings  of  learned  and  scientific  societies. 
Indeed  it  has  always  evinced  a  lively  interest 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  science.  When  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  took  place  two 
or  three  years  since  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Jerdan 
went  down  to  it  himself  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving 
as  good  an  account  as  possible  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  fine  arts,  too^  have  due  attention 
p«d  to  them  in  the  columns  of  <  The  Literary 
Gaaette.' 

Considerable  outcry  has  been  raised  against 
'  The  Literary  Gazette,!  on  the  alleged  ground 
of  its  want  of  independence. .  L  think  the  charge 
is  unjust.  This  I  know,  tbat  oat  of  every  five  of 
the  books  published  by  Mr.  Colbum,  one  of  the 
proprietors,  three  if  not  four  have  been  most 

liotds/'  h*  exceeded  the  limiti  of  temperate  oriticism. 
Such  considerations,  however,  would  never  prevent  oae 
from  rendering  justice  to  any  one* 
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Kberally  cond^nned.  If  Mr.  Jerdan  laik  in  the 
independence  of  his  critical  character ;  if  he  be 
influenced  at  all  to  give  foyourable  notices  in 
particular  instances,  he  does  so  unconsdotisly 
from  a  feeling  of  friendship  towards  the  authors, 
rather  than  from  compliance  with  the  express 
solicitations  or  understood  wishes  of  any  pub-^ 
lishing  house. 

.  The^  Athenjeum  is  the  only  other  journal 
published  at  present  on  the  plan  of  ^  The  literary 
Gazette.^  Let.menotbe  understood  asimfdy* 
ing  that  <  The  Athenaeum '  is  an  imitation  of  its 
contemporary.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust ; 
for  it  has  several  features  of  great  importance^ 
peculiar  to  itself.  To  these  I  shall  have  occasba 
to  refer  presently*  *  The  Atfaens&um'.  was  esta* 
Uished,  five-^r  six  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Bucking- 
bam.  It  started  mlh .  a  good  circulation,  and 
promised  well  for  some  time ;  but  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham, who  never  could  let  well  alone^  changed 
the  interval  of  publication  from  eight  days  to 
half  a  week.  In  other  wordc^  instead  of  being 
published  only  once  a  week,  he  resolved  on 
making  the  experiment  of  publishing  twice  a 
week.  The  change  turned  out  Uke  all  Mr. 
Buckingham's  other  changes — <  The  Athe* 
naeum '  was  well  nigh  ruined  by  it  Mr.  Biidt- 
ingfaam  saw  the  error  of  the  step  ina  few  weeks 
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afler  it  was  taken,,  and  vainly  eifdeairoutied  ijo 
remedy  it  fajrecumng  to  the  publication  of  only 
one  number  weekiy«  The  drculatiaDy  however, 
continued  to  fail  so  rapidly>  that  but  for  the  op- 
portune interferenoe  of  Mr»  rHike,  vrfao  pur- 
efaased  the  eopyrigbt,  the  publication  must  soon- 
have  become  extinct  When  *  The  Athenaeum'" 
came  into  Mr.  Dilke's  hands,  the  sale  was,  I  am 
aaaured,  under  400  copies.  The  deeided  iin- 
pmrvement,  however,  which  he  at  once  made  both 
in  the  literary  matter  and  the  typographleal  ap- 
ptaranee  el  the  work,  coupled  with  his  spirited 
cxertioas  to  bring  it  fairly  before  the  public,  soon 
deuUed  Ae  circulation  of  <  The  Athenseum ; ' 
and  what  he  had  thus  so  wdl  begun,  he  speedily 
eoBBpIeted,  by  reducing  the  price  one  hal^ 
namely,  from  eightpence  to  fourpence.  This 
step  was  followed  by  an  immense  increase  in  the 
<»rculation  of  the  work:  within  three  months  after 
tiie  reduction  of  the  priee,  I  am  told  that  it 
had  reached  a  sale  of  3^000.  Mr.  Dilke  took 
the  right  way  ta  extend  the  circulation  of '  The^ 
Athenaeum.'  Firsts  as  already  hinted;  heprociu^ 
the  best  Kterary  matter,  regardless  of  price; 
then  he  •^  got  it  up  **  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner;, and,  to  crown  all,  he  advertised  it  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  appointed  agents  in  the 
leadsng  towna  tbtoughout  the  kingdom.     For 


fiN^  the  poblic^  he  sh<»wed  hi»  gratitude  bj^ 
afterwards  increasing  the  quantity,  without  aoj 
deterioration  of  the  qaality,  of  the  matter.  A 
jBtill  further  increase  of  circulation  wa^^the  conse. 
qnence ;  and  that  he  followed  up  by  procuring^ 
at  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  1,000^.  an  hi^ 
torical  account  of  the  literature  of  the  leading 
countries  in  Europe.  Th^  various  hiatoriep 
were  written  by  the  most  distinguished  literary 
natives  of  the  respective  countries^  They  w^^ 
all  published  in  the  shape  of  supplements,  or  in 
that  of  double  numbers,  without  wy  additio^olifl 
charge  to  the  subscribers.  This  was  in  the  bift- 
ginning  of  last  year,  and  the  series  of  articles 
extended  through  a  great  part  of  the  volume. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  this  liberal  expenditure 
of  money,  combined  with  the  quality  of  the 
matter,  and  the  remarkable  cheapness  of  the 
price,  served  to  give  another  impulse  to 
*  The  Athenseum'  on  its  onward  course  of  re- 
putation, and  of  profit  to  the  proprietors.  It 
now,  I  am  informed,  can  boast  of  a  cireular 
tion  of  between  5,000  and  6,000  copies.  On  vii- 
rious  occasions,  <  The  Athenaeum '  has  published 
engravings,  maps,  plans,  views,  &c,  illustrative 
of  matters  occupying  a  prominent  shar-e  of  ptkh 

lie  attention  at  the  ttme^    In^  fine,  <  Hie  Athe^ 
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DflBum^  has  been  conducted  with  a  d^ree  of  spirit 
and  enterprise  unparalleled,  I  belieye^  in  the 
history  of  periodical  literature. 

Of  its  literary  character,  I  have  yet  said  but 
little.      It  is  at  once  able  and  impartial.     It 
boasts  of  the  stated  contributions  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  the  present  day. 
AUan  Cunningham  had,  for  a  considerable  time, 
an  engagement  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of 
matter  for  it  every  week.     The  interesting  and 
lengthened  memoir  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which 
appeared  in   its  columns  immediately  on  the 
death  of    that    eminent  indiyidual,  was  from 
Allans  pen ;  so  was  the  view  of  English  litera- 
ture since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  down 
to  the  present  time,  which  was  given  in  several 
of  its  consecutive  numbers,  in  1834,  and  which 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  literary  world 
at  the  time.     It  devotes  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  its  spaee  to  scientific  subjects,  and  gives 
reports  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meetings  of 
the  leading  learned  and  scientific  societies.     It 
is  thoroughly  independent  in  its  reviews.     No 
publisher  has  any  interest  in  it,  or  control  over  it 
Even*  all  consideraJbions  of  private   friendship 
are  laid  aside  in  the  reviewing  of  books.   I  could 
nyself  mention  many  striking  instances  of  this ; 
hut  thptioight  he  a  breach  ci  oon^dence ;  though 
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B«t  oertaialy  of  editorial  ooafidence;  for  I  have 
never  had  the  honour  of  meeting  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  conducts  *  The  Athenaeum/  Let  k 
suffice  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  it  consists 
with  my  knowledge,  that  on  various  occasions  the 
works  of  some  of  the  leading  contributors  have 
met  with  severe  condemnation  in  <  The  Athe- 
naBum;'  and  that  some  of  those  contributors  have 
admitted  in  my  hearing,  that  they  could  not,  by 
any  means  they  could  resort  to,  induce  the 
editor  to  give  a  favourable  notice  of  any  woric, 
to  oblige  a  particular  friend. 

<  The  Athenaeum  "^  is  incomparably  the  cheape 
est  periodical,  considering  the  quality  of  the 
matter,  ever  published  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Its  double  numbers,  published  at 
fourpence,  contain  as  much  matter  as  is  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  ordinary  octavo  voluSbes 
published  at  half  a  guinea.  It  is  beautifully 
and  accurately  printed.  From  first  to  last,  up- 
wards of  7,000/.  have  been  expended  on  it :  it  is 
now  an  excellent  property,  clearing  a  handsome 
sum,  after  allowing  ample  interest  for  the  capital 
embarked  in  it 

The  rate  of  remuneration  which  it  allows  finr 
literary  matter  is  high.  It  is  never  less  than 
ten  guineas  per  sheet  while  in  many  cases  it  ia 
^ixteen^      , 
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A  flhoal  of  workS)  on  the  same  plan  as  '  Uto 
litenurj  Gasette'  and  ^ Atbena&um'  haye  started 
of  late  years,  but  they  all  soon  died.  In  1632, 
Mr.  Cochrane  began  a  periodical  ot  the  kind, 
under  the  name  of  <  The  Literary  Guardian,* 
wbieh  Ityed  some  four  or  six  months.  In  1834^ 
came  *  BelFs  Weekly  Magazine,'  at  the  "  low 
price**  ot  twopence.  It  soon  quitted  the  world: 
three  mondis,  if  I  remember  right,  was  the  term 
of  its  existence.  Next  we  had  <  The  Literary 
Tunes,'  which  was  ushered  into  being  amidst 
the  greatest  possible  flourish  of -trumpets  and 
pomp  of  circumstance.  In  the  second  or  third 
number  the  editor,  Mr.  F.  Bailey,  author  of 
•  The  Clergyman  in  Debt,'  celebrated,  by  anti- 
cipation, the  third  centenary  of  ^  The  Literary 
Times'  existence:  in  little  more  than  four 
months  it  *^  died  and  made  no  sign."  A  cele- 
brated auctioneer  was  one  of  the  proprietors ; 
and  he,  with  his  brethren  in  adversity,  lost  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  the  speculation.  Last  of  all 
came  ^Eraser's  Literary  Chronicle,^  a  publication 
started  hiy  Mr.  Fraser,  who  was,  as  previously 
mentioned,  one  of  the  leading  parties  with 
vhom  <  Fraser^  Magazine'  originated.  It 
vainly  hoped  to  bring  itself  i*to  notice,  as  *  The 
Literary  Gazette  *  justly  remarked  in  noti(»ng 
the  first  num^r,  by  the  trenchant  maanet  in 


lAich  its  reviews  were  written^  It  used  tto 
UleFary  tomahawk  without  any  regard  to  trutK 
&r  justice,  and  without  evincing  one  spark  of 
mercy.  Copies  innumerable  were  circulatect 
gratis  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  attebtion.  Of  one  impression  alonQ 
nearly  1,000  copies  were  forwarded  gratuitously 
to  the  leading  towns  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Still  the  thing  did  not  take ;  the  bonajide  cir- 
culation never  exceeded  a  few  hundreds.  It 
lingered  for  six  months,  and  then  made  its  exit 
A  large  sum  of  money  was  lost  by  the  specula- 
tion. 

The  other  weeklies  of  any  popularity  arey 

*  The   Mirror,'   *  The   Penny   Magazine,'  and 

*  The  Saturday  Magazine.' 

The  MiHROR  has  been  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
in  existence.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Lim- 
bird,  well  known  for  his  popular  edition  of  the 
-works  of  the  most  celebrated  novelists.  Mr. 
Limbird  is  also  understood  to  be  the  editor  of 

*  The  Mirror.'  The  circulation  of  this  periodical 
was  at  one  time  very  great  I  have  heard  it 
stated,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  question  the  ae* 
curacy  of  the  statement,  at  15,000  copies.  It 
certainly  was  to  be  seen  everywhere.  It  was 
amazingly  popular,  but  not  more  so  than  it  d^ 
served ;  for  it  has  always  been  conducted  witfi 
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cxoeUent  taste^     Lord  Brougfaaai,  when  Vx* 

Brougbam,  paid  it  scHue  l%h  comidiinenls  in 

his  place  in  die  House  of  CoanDonsy  nine  or  ten 

years  ago*     The  great  number  of  periodicals 

conducted  on  a  similar  plan,  and  which  were 

published  at  the  same  price  (twopence)  ten  or 

twelve  years  ago,  necessarily  affected  its  circula* 

tion  to  a  very  great  extents   'It  is  a  ^singular 

fact,  that  every  one  of  its  opponents  of  the  dass 

to  which  I  refer — and  their  name  was  Legion — ^ 

have  long  since  gone  to  Shakspeare's— ^ 

^'  Undiscov^er'd  country^ 
From  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns." 

But  unfortunately  for  *  The  Mirror,"*  they  were 
succeeded  by  ^  Chambers'  Journal,'  which  haa 
a  London  circulation  of  nearly  IQ^OOO;  *The 
Penny  Magazine;*  *  The.  Saturday  Magazine^' 
&C.,  which,  of  course,  being  all  cheaper,  some 
of  them  hy  one-half,  have  prevented  its  recover-r 
ing  its  former  circulation^  Of  late,  however,, 
notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  it  has  had  to  lajbour,  *  The  IVIirroir'  has 
been  gradually  regaining  its  lost  si^bscribers.  I 
do  not  know  what  i^  the  present  amount  of  its 
sale,  but  I  know  it  is  very  considerable.  The 
work  consists  partly  of  selections,  and  partly  of 
original  matter.  I  have  never  met  with  a  morei; 
l^eadable  periodicaLrv 
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The  Penny  Magazine,  as  every  one  knows, 
was  established  some  years  i^ce  under  the 
auspices  of  tfa^  *  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge/  Its  sale,  ever  since  its 
commencement,  has  been  altogether  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  literature,  either  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  For  some  time  its  weekly 
circulation  verged  on  200,000  copies.  Within 
the  last  two  years  it  has  fallen  oflF  considerably  ; 
but  is  still  very  great  Even  now,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  it  is  not  much  less  than  140,000. 
The  name  of  the  Society  under  whose  auspices 
it  was  ushered  into  the  world,  and  whose  sanc- 
tion it  still  receives,  was  doubtless  a  very  power- 
ful recommendation  to  it  in  the  minds  of  most 
men ;  but  the  judgment  displayed  in  its  selected 
matter,  and  the  care  with  which  its  original  arti- 
cles were  prepared  on  its  first  appearance — and 
it  possesses  the  same  merits  still — could  not  fail 
to  attract  attention,  especially  when  published  at 
the  previously  unheard-of  price  of  one  penny. 
Then  there  were  its  engravings,  at  once  numer^ 
ous  and  excellent :  these  were  not  only  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  but  were  most  useful  auxiliaries  to 
the  complete  illustration  of  the  subjects  to  which 
the  letter-press  related. 

Though  *  The  Penny  Magazine'  is  ostensibly 
published  under   the   superintendence   of  the 
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Society  for  the  DiSusion  of  Useful  Koowledge, 
they  bi^ve  notbiog  whatever  to  do  with  the  eon- 
ducting  it  It  is  the  exclusive  property  of  Mr. 
CS^arles  Knight,  who  allows  the  Society  a  certain 
per  centage — a  very  small  one — on  the  number 
of  copies  &old.  Mr.  Knight  is  the  editor  as 
well  as  llie  proprietor  of  '  The  Penny  Maga- 
zine.^ The  rate  at  which  he  pays  for  contri- 
butions is  perhaps  the  highest  in  the  history 
Qf  periodical  literature.  He  gives  1/.  15«.  for 
each  page.  If  a  plate  is  given  to  illustrate  the 
article,  Mr.  Knight  allows  the  contributor  for 
it  also,  even  when  his  own  artist  hajs  to  ^^  adapt 
it,"  as  it  is  called,  at  the  same  rate  as  for  letter- 
press. A  friend  of  my  own,  who  some  time  ago 
gave  Mr.  Knight  a  very  large  engraving,  exe- 
cuted by  a  third  party,  to  illustrate  an  article 
which  that  friend  had  in  the  Magazine,  received 
1/.  i5s.  for  it,  though  it  had  to  be  brought 
down  by  Mr.  Knight's  artist,  so  as  to  come 
within  the  size  of  a  page  of  the  Magazine.  It 
is  a  most  lucrative  property*  Three  years  ago 
the  profits  were  supposed  to  be  1 0,000/.  a  year: 
they  cannot  be  less  than  7,000/.  now. 

The  Saturday  Magazine  is  got  up  on  the 
same  plan,  and  is  published  at  the  same  pricey 
as  *  The  Penny  Magazine.^  The  only  difference 
!%  that  ^The  Satorday  Magazine*  is  avowedly 
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It  religious,  as  well  as  a  literary  periodicaL  It 
was  started  soon  after  •  The  Penny  Magazine/ 
trader  the  auspices  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England^  with  whose 
concurrence  it  is  still  published.  The  profits^ 
had  there  been  any,  were  to  be  applied  to  reli« 
g^ous  and  charitable  purposes.  A&  yetj  how- 
ever, the  circulation  has  not  exceeded  60,000 
copies,  which  is  barely  a  paying  number.  The 
rate  of  remuneration  for  articles  is  one  guinea 
per  page.  This  periodical  is  got  up  with  much 
care,  and  is  always  readable.  It  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  it  has  not  been  more  successfuL 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  the  leading  metropo^^ 
litan  iperiodieals  in  the  various  ranks  of  litera* 
ture,  beginning  at  the  highest  price,  aind  de* 
scendmg  to  the  lowest.  Every  m^  who  has 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  great  difference  between  the 
character  of  our  present  periodical  literature 
and  that  of  the  last  century.  The  papers  which 
raised  the  Spectators,  andTatlers,  and  Guardians^ 
and  Ramblers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  into  cir- 
culation, would  not  find  admisstan  into  our  p0rH 
odicals.  Supposing  that  Addispn^  Ani  Steele, 
and  Johnson,  were  all  to  rise  from  their  gravesji 
and  offer  themselves  anonymousfy  as  eonfiibfitt^ 
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to  the  magaiines  and  reviews  of  183^  not.  one 
of  their  articles  would  be  accepted.  The  most 
worthless  periodical  in  existence,  grounding  its 
claims  to  public  patronage  on  its  original  matter, 
would  unceremoniously  consign  their  ^^  papers,^' 
as  articles  in  those  days  were  called,  to  the  flames. 
There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  present  day, 
which  I  mention  principally  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  young  aspirants  after  literary  fame 
who  are  so-  apt  to  be  disheartened  when  their 
articles  are  rejected.  I  allude  to  the  circum- 
stance of  so  much  stress  being  laid  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  conductors  of  periodicals  on  the 
contributor  being  personally,  or  by  reputs^ 
tion,  known  to  them.  There  are  many  editors 
who  make  a  point  of  not  taking  the  trouble  to 
examine  any  articles  which  may  be  sent  them 
by  unknown  correspondents.  If  they  would 
only,  when  returning  the  articles,  mention  the 
fiict,  it  would  save  the  inexperieiiced  writer  a 
world  of  mortification,  because  he  then  would 
know  that  the  rejection  of  his  paper  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  merits  or  demerits;  but 
lliey  usually  lead  him  to  infer  from  the  note 
which  accompanies  it,  that  it  is  rejected  solely 
because  it  is  deemed  unworthy  of  insertion^ 
The  probabili^  is,  that  he  becomes  so  dis- 
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heartened  as  to  abjure  literature  altogether.  If 
young  men  of  talent  could  only  contrive  to  get 
iheir  articles  forwarded  to  respectable  journals 
by  means  of  some  indiyidual  well  known  to  the 
editor  either  personally  or  by  name,  they  would 
have  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  succeeding.  I 
am  confident  that  had  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself 
when  at  the  height  of  his  fiune,  forwarded  ano^ 
nymously  a  dozen  articles  to  as  many  of  the 
periodicals,  ten  out  of  the  twelve  would  have 
been  rejected.  Mr.  Ilobert  Chambers,  of  Edin- 
burgh, mentions  an  instance  in  which  Sir  Walter, 
before  he  was  known  to  &me^  sent  an  article  to 
a  weekly  periodical  of  the  Modem  Athens,  with 
the  initials  *^  W.  S."  attached  to  it,  which  was 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  publication. 

I  could  mention  instances  in  which  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  not  knowing  the  writer  hsfi  led 
editors  to  reject  articles  of  the  first-rate  merit. 
Let  one  very  remarkable  one  suffice.  The  series 
of  papers  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in 
<  Blackwood^s  Magazine,**  under  the  general  title 
of  ^The  Diary  of  a  Physician,'  and  whieh  excited 
so  much  interest  at  the  time,  were  first  ofiered 
tovthe  proprietor  of  one  of  our  London  period^ 
cals:  the  author  was  unknown  to  him  as  a 
writer :  he  did,  however,  **  look  at"  the  artides. 
And  what  does  the  reader  suppose  was  his  o^ 
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nion  of  tkeir  merits  ?  He  pronounced  them  to 
be  **  pure  tnob^**  and  t^tmned  them  aoeordingly 
to  the  author*  Thejir  wexje  thai  sc^nt  to  *  Bladc- 
wood^s  Mmgmney  where  they  met  with  a  very  Af- 
ferent reception*  Let  me  here  atate^  while  thus 
incidentally  alliuKng  to  this  series  of  papers^  that 
the  author  is  Mr.  Warren,  an  Bdglish  barrister, 
and  son  of  Dr.  Warren,  whose  d^erences  with 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  lately  niade  so 
much  noise. 

As  one  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the 
conducting  of  periodicals,  I  would  advise  those 
who  are  ambitious  of  writing  for  magazines,  to 
pay  as  mudi  attention  to  the  pengianship  of 
their  articles  as  possible.  The  indispositioa 
naturally  felt  by  editors  to  examine  articles  sent 
by  unknown  persons,  is  greatly  increased  when 
ihi  hand-writing  is  difficult  to  read.  If  the 
article  be  legibly  written,,  and  be  at  the  same 
time  good,  there  is  a  chance  that  if  the  edited 
once  <'  looks  into  it,'*  as  the  phrase  is,  he  will 
be  insensibly  led  on  to  read  it  through,  and  pro* 
bably  decidte  on  its  insertion* 

The  editor  of  a  magazino  of  reputation  has 
no  enviable  berth.  He  is  everlastingly  pestered 
with  nonsensical  articles  from  persons,  quite  in- 
^expmenc^  in  composition,  almost  aU  of  whom 
ave  bis  ^*  constant  readere."     When  a  paper  is 
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sent,  you^  magazme  contributor  i«  one  of  the 
n)ost  Humble  and  obsequious  personages  in  tbe 
world.  The  magazine  is  a  "  valuable"  or  "  ex- 
cellent'* one ;  and  his  letter  to  you  is  honey  all 
over.  You  are^urprised  and  delighted  to  find 
such  a  devoted  friend  a.nd  admirer  in  one  of 
whom  you  know  nothing,  and  who  knows 
equally  Jittle  of  you.  Reject  his  article,  or  de- 
lay an  answer  to  it  for  some  time,  though  he 
has  ^Titten  to  you  once  or  twice  asking  one,  and 
then  see  what  sort  of  a  personage  you  have  to 
deal  with.  AH  his  former  adulation  gives  place 
to  the  most  liberal  abuse;  his  contempt  (or 
yourself  and  your  "  valuable  magazine "  is 
equally  supreme.  His  friendship  is  succeeded 
by  the  most. bitter  enmity;  he  only  now  wishes 
he  saw  your  bones  broiling  on  the  gridiron 
which  poor  old  Cobbett  destined  for  himself 
in  the  event  of  his  predictrons  about  the  credit 
and  currency  of  the  country  not  being  fulfilled. 

Those  only  whom  Fate  has  doomed  to  be  the 
editor  of  -a  magazine,  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  miseries  which  that  personage  endures  from 
testy  correspondents*  Some  of  them  expect  an 
answer  as  to  whether  their  articles  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  in  a  30uple  of  days,  though 
from  th^  interminable  length  of  the  conftribation, 
and  the  hieroglyphic  character  ci  the  penman- 
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ship,  it  would  take  nearly  two  days,  even  sup- 
poaing  one  had  nothing,  else  to  do»,to  achloTe 
the  reading  of  it  It  is  not  enough  that  the  poor 
editor  be  abused  himself  and  denounced  by  dis- 
appointed candidates  for  admission  into  his 
pages :  the  proprietor  ^  of  the  magazine  must  he 
acquainted  with  the  case,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  made  aware  that  he  has  an  unprincipled  fel- 
low in  his  employ,  who  is  not  only  outraging 
literature,  and  insulting  a  genius  he  eannot  ap- 
preciate, but  irretrieyably  ruining  his  t»*operty 
by  the  rejection  of  articles  of  so  much  merit. 
Sometimes  complaints  of  thte  kind  are  made  to 
the  proprietors  in  pn»pria  pesssomoj  sometimes 
by  letter.  One  of  the  former  class  was  preferred, 
two  years  ago^  to  one  of  the  then  publishers  of 
<  The  Monthly  Magazine '  against  the  editor* 
The  publisher  of  course  knew,  by  experience, 
how  to  treat  such  matters ;  in  other  words,  he 
pud  no  attention  to  the  complaint  of  neglected 
genius.  The  indignant  rejected  contributor  re^ 
turned  home^  and  by  the  next  twopenny  post 
poured  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  biblio- 
pole, in  the  following  quaint  and  amusing 
terms: — 

'' Jt/^wMS,  1834. 
<^  SiB, — rOn  the  18th  of  June  last,  a  portion  of 
a  MS.  entitled   ^  Asmodeus  m  London,'  ad- 
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Cb'essed  to  the  *  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine^ Cochrane  and  M^Crone,  Waterloo  Place,* 
was  delivered  pursuant  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
Erection,  and  received  by  you.  Receiving  no 
answer,  I  addressed  a  note,  as  I  before  did 
the  article^  received  l^  you.  Another  note, 
received  by  * knows  whom,*  I  don't, — unan- 
swered. If  you  think  it  becoming  to  doubt  the  ^ 
above,  ask  the  bearer  of  the  present;  I  cant 
diink  kirn  mistaken,  though  he  be  but  a  child 
And  though  buj;  just  emerged  from  childhood 
myself,^  my  brain  has  quite  as  comfortable  a  no^ 
tion  of  its  ovm  dignity  as  your  obesity — ^mind  « 
that.  Now  I  called  upon  you  this  afternoon 
to  know  what  it  all  meant,  and  found  myself 
considerably  bothered  in  the  presence  of  your 
8ix*foot  dignity."*^  You  said,  *  that  you  was  not 
the  publisher  of  the  New  Monthly,  but  of  the 
Old.'  Very  likely ;  1  rarely  read  magazines,  I 
leave  it  to  blockheads,  who  have  more  money 
and  time  to  throw  away  upon  nonsense  than  I 
have ;  I  am  very  well  content  to  write  it  ^  for  a 
remuneration,'  that's  what  I  want,  I  made  the 
mistake  in  the  direction  from  seeing  your  name  ' 
topping  the  review  of  a  number  as  its  publisher 
Again,  you  said,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, 
would  such   misdirected  articles  be  received? 

*  Mr.  Cochrane  is  a  tall  mao. 
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<  Vp**  '  Bat  ojie  sach  was  receiTed,  and  a  team 
pf  letters,  at  intervals,  t»  boot;  vhidi  leaa 
aaiy  attribute  to  your  desire  to  cut  out  Bent- 
ky»  good  cft  bad.*  You  may  cut  him  out  as 
nuich  as  you  {dease ;  but  I'll  be if  I'll  be 

cut  out  tOOb 

^  However^  I  care  not  by  whom  the  artides 
are  puWshed,  yoa  laoay  rfaave.them  if  you  please, 
if  not,  send  tfaem  back  <  per  bearer/ 

«  J.  Nichols.* 

^Mr.  Nichols  must  be  a  rare  personage ;  but 
th^se  is  no  lack  of  such  -  chaxacteis  in  the 
literary  world.  The  superscription  of  the  aboY^ 
letter  was  simply  <<  Cochrane." 


THE    END. 
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